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INTRODUCTION. 



The Theatre, in some form, must always have been a fa- 
vorite amusement with so gay and indolent a people as the 
Italians, but what deserves the name of Comedy, is of re- 
cent origin among them. They had a vast number of pieces 
which the critics have divided into two classes, " Commedie 
erudite*' and " Commedie delVArte.'^ The former were gen- 
erally taken from, or composed on the model of the Ancients, 
and seem never to have acquired much popularity. The 
latter were the productions of the actors themselves, who 
were, in a manner, the improvissatori of the play, the merit 
of which depended entirely on the ability of the perform- 
ers. These plays were remarkable for their buffoonery, 
coarseness, and mirth, and among foreigners, brought great 
reproach on the Italian drama, if that term can be applied to 
representations not much above puppet-shows. The actors 
appeared in masks, the plot was almost universally the strata- 
gem of two lovers to deceive an old man ; the characters, and 
even the names were traditional and uniform; Pantaloon, 
Harlequin, The Doctor, and Brighella, were essential per- 
sons, whose parts were as well established, as Schlegel says, 
as the moves of the pieces on a chess-board. With what- 
ever contempt the learned and fastidious might view such 
exhibitions, the crowds who attended them went to laugh, 
and their fondness for drollery and fun was gratified to its 
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fullest extent. This was the state of their theatre when 
Goldoni's first regular comedy, Donna di Garho, was per- 
formed in 1746. His reputation was immediately establish- 
ed, and his prolific pen soon produced multitudes of plays 
which were received with the greatest favor. But a strug- 
gle was still maintained on the part of the old comedians, 
whose occupation was in danger, and the celebrated com- 
pany of Sacchi, in Venice, enlisted the Count Gozzi in their 
support, and he dramatized a number of Fairy Tales, which, 
to the surprise of their author, met with prodigious ap- 
plause. The success of his rival is said (on very doubtful 
authority,) to have been one of the causes of Goldoni's leav- 
ing his native country to reside in Paris. But Gozzi's fame 
was temporary, and Groldoni is still as much the admiration 
of the Italians, as Moli^re is of the French. Sismondi says 
he has a thousand times heard the exclamation '^ Gran Gol- 
doni," resound from every part of the theatre, and very 
justly remarks, that however eminent the talent he exhibits 
in his faithful pictures of nature and of life, and in his viva- 
city, yet it is not of a kind to convey the idea of greatness, or 
of a great genius. 

Goldoni, and the numerous dramatists who follow in his 
steps, have composed familiar comedies, taken from charac- 
ters and manners that were before them, and though, in some 
respects, peculiar to Italy, yet, in the main, they are correct 
representations of general nature ; and the gay satire, which 
ridicules the follies of society, has its application in every 
country. These compositions are as far removed as possi- 
ble from all resemblance to poetry and romance, which in 
them would be as much out of place as in the plays of Con- 
greve, Farquhar, or Sheridan ; but what the authors aimed 
at they have accomplished. Of their comedies in general, 
it may be said that the unities are preserved, the characters 
well sustained and consistent, the dialogue so easy and na- 
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tural as to have given rise to the remark, that it seems often 
rather the result of observation than of invention ; the in- 
trigue is well conducted, abounding in humor, and contrived 
with so much art, that the art is never apparent ; the spec- 
tator or reader is hurried along, every scene advances the 
progress of the action, which never languishes, ludicrous 
situations are perpetually provoking laughter, and expecta- 
tion and interest are supported to the conclusion. There 
runs through them a vein of good-humor, kind feeling and 
honhommie, if I may be allowed the expression, that inclines 
us favorably towards both the authors, and the gentle, amia- 
ble, and trifling people who could be delighted with their 
productions. 

Sismondi has observed, that the Italian Comedy has 
never been popular out of Italy ; and the chief reason he 
assigns for it is the peculiar state of society in that country, 
and especially the custom which renders love, with a young 
lady, always subservient to the will of her parents, in whose 
choice of a husband she considers it her duty to acquiesce. 
But this is, perhaps, not more an Italian than it is a French 
custom. The truth seems to be that familiar comedy, to be 
well received, must be national — drawn from the people be- 
fore whom it is exhibited, and who view their own manners 
in the scenic representations. No comedy of this class of a 
foreign origin, either in a translation, or in an imitation, has 
long continued an acting play on the English Stage. It 
is probable, if the literature of the Italians weie as much in 
fashion abroad as the literature of the French, their 
Theatre would be esteemed as not inferior to that of their 
more fortunate neighbors. 

In the Italian Comedy the speeches are for the most part 
short, the reciprocation of the dialogue is quick, and the 
studied declamation and long moral discourses, so common 
on the French stage, are almost unknown. This may, per- 
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haps, be traced to the old plays, in which the actors, as before 
mentioned, spoke their parts extempore — a practice that 
must have produced a rapid succession of observations and 
replies. Something of the ancient plot too may be recog- 
nized, and Pantaloon is frequently detected in the duped father 
of the modern play. 

To have some conception of the effect of these pieces 
upon the audience for whose entertainment they were in- 
tended, we must imagine the actors in a stale of the greatest 
excitability, giving way to despair for every trifling misfor- 
tune, and using the most vehement, ridiculous, and farcical 
gesticulations. One who has witnessed scenes of this de- 
scription among Italians in real life, where the warmth of the 
southern temperament was displayed, will easily figure to 
himself the style in which the parts, for instance, of Albina 
and Petronio, in Jealousy at Fault, should be performed. 

These comedies are more of intrigue than of character, 
though the characters are often drawn with great power, but 
are seldom so much elaborated as in the English or German 
comedy. In comparison with these, they are rather sketches ; 
and to be at all tedious the Italian writers seem to consider 
the greatest of faults. Nor do they sparkle with wit ; but we 
every where meet with happy turns of thought and expres- 
sion, which give pleasure without causing loud merriment, 
and which, to borrow an observation from Forsyth, excite 
" that secret intellectual smile, which, like the humor of Ad- 
dison, never fatigues." Numerous instances, to which his 
remark applies, occur in this volume. 

It has been objected to the Italian Comedy, that it wants 
depth, representing only the surface of manners ; that it is 
not sufficiently removed from every-day life, and is deficient 
in variety and invention. This criticism, to a certain extent, 
is just ; but it results from the nature of the compositions, 
which were intended to be light and airy, and not to leave 
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any deep impressions on the mind. The same objection 
might be made to The Suspicious Husband, The Heiress, 
The School for Scandal, and many other favorite pieces 
in the English Drama. 

In selecting the plays for translation, I had some difficulty 
in the choice, and would have preferred Le Smanie per la 
ViUegiaiura (A Rage for Parties in the Country) to // Bur- 
hero Benejico ; but the success of the latter in Paris deter- 
mined me. The former, which is peculiarly national, ridi- 
cules the means the Italians are forced to resort to, while 
vying with each other in expense, for a few weeks in the 
summer. Sismondi relates that he has seen it acted at a 
ruinous country seat, on the Brenta, by a family who had 
dissipated their fortune in profuse living. The actors per- 
formed their own characters — the duns of the morning did 
not permit them to remain unconscious of the application ; 
but to prove their disregard of such trifles, it was their 
amusement to represent themselves on their own theatre. 

The plays I have inserted from Giraud and Nota appeared 
to me the best I have read of those authors, and not in any 
way inferior to Goldoni's. 

I should have been pleased to give one from Rossi, from 
the Frederic], and from Albergati Capacelli ; but the volume 
is, perhaps, already too large. 

These comedies are written with great delicacy, and 
however licentious the manners satirized in some of them, 
perfect decorum is always observed. 

I know not that they have ever before appeared in En- 
glish, and as the writings of Schlegel and Sismondi are now 
so generally read in our country, a few specimens of a liter- 
ature which is the subject of their criticism, may not be 
unacceptable to those who are ignorant of the language in 
which they are composed. 

This volume has been to the writer, the employment of an 
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idle time, and the reader, as idle as the translator, may find 
an hour's amusement in the scenes of gaiety and frivolity 
represented in its pages. 

Such are the beauty and harmony of the Italian language, 
even to foreign ears, unaccustomed to its sound, that the dic- 
tion which in English often seems mean and trivial, in the 
original is elevated and sonorous. 

The merit of the version 1 may say is nothing. The style 
of the authors is so simple, that it is hardly possible to mistake 
the meaning ; consequently, little can be claimed on the score 
of fidelity ; and I have endeavored to make it so literal, with 
very few deviations on account of the English idiom, that 
those who are seeking to acquire a knowledge of the Italian 
language will find much assistance from it in the beginning 
of their studies. 

The custom in Italian, as well as French plays, of noting 
the entrance or exit of any of the characters as a new scene, 
I have disregarded. 

Virginia, May, 1849. 



QOIDONI. 

Carlo Golboni was bom at Venice in the year 1707, of parents 
who were noble, but not in affluent circumstances. His father, 
rather late in life, was by an accident induced to become a physician, 
and according to the son's account, practised with much reputation. 
Goldoni was educated for the bar, and was for some time an advocate 
in his native city, but the comic muse had charms for him, too strong 
to be resisted ; and for her he abandoned his profession. After an 
interval of several years, he resumed it at Pisa, and though very 
successful for a time^ from some pique, he soon gave it up for ever. 
His first play, Belisarius, was acted at Venice in the year 1734. 
According to the fashion of the times, he sketched many pieces for 
the stage, without writing out the dialogue ; and it was not till 1746 
that he began the reform of the Italian Comedy. His genius was 
wonderfully fertile, and his facility of composition has perhaps never 
been equalled, unless it be by the Spanish Dramatists ; the whole 
number of his plays is said to exceed one hundred and fifty, of which 
sixteen were the product of one year. His meana of support being 
narrow and uncertain, and the emoluments of an author in his coun- 
try were very small, he accepted, in 1762, an invitation to go to 
Paris, and never returned to Italy. At Paris he was received with 
great distinction, appointed instructor of Italian to the daughters of 
Louis XV., and received a handsome pension. He was a corres- 
pondent of Voltaire, who in his letters expressed a great admiration 
of his comedies, and often invited him to Femey. In the prosecu- 
tion of his studies, and in the enjoyment of literary society, he lived to 
a great age, but the Revolution deprived him of his annuity, and he 
died, blind and in poverty, in January, 1793. Too late — ^the day be- 
fore his death — ^the Assembly had voted to restore his pension. His 
autobiography is a very agreeable book, written with the same viva- 
city that distinguishes his comedies ; and his adventures, which are 
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related with much humor, supplied him with several subjects for his 
theatre. His works have gone through various editions, some of 
them extending to more than thirty volumes ; and the popularity of 
the Reformer of Italian Comedy, among his countrymen, is still undi- 
minished. 



GIRAUD. 

Count Giovanni Giraxtd was born in Rome, of French extrac- 
tion, in the year 1776. He is said to have been educated with much 
austerity under his paternal roof, by teachers more distinguished for 
their religious fervor than for their learning. At the age of sixteen 
he lost his father, and soon afterwards entered the army. He became 
passionately devoted to dramatic literature, was a great admirer of 
Goldoni, and rendered himself eminent as an author early in life. 
Sismondi, who wrote when Giraud was quite a young man, gives 
him the highest praise, and mentions with particular approbation, 
" U Aio neir Imharazzo,^^ (The Tutor in Trouble,) which I have 
with reluctance omitted. The two in this volume, perhaps, had not 
then appeared. Besides comedies, he published epigrams and satires ; 
he was of a cynical temper, indications of which may be perceived in 
Jealousy at Fault, and had many enemies. He died in 1835. 



NOTA. 

Alberto Nota was bom in Turin, in the year 1776. Like Gol- 
doni, he was an advocate, and was many years laboriously engaged 
in his profession. His father dying in the infancy of Alberto, left 
him to the care of his mother and an aunt, who, by reading to him 
Italian and French plays, gave him an early fondness for the drama ; 
and he is said to have composed a comedy while he was a boy. His 
first attempts were unsuccessful on the stage, and it was not till 
" / Primi Passi al mal CoslumV^ was performed, in 1808, that he 
had any reputation ; a number of comedies soon followed, and his 
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popularity became so great, that in a few years his works passed 
throagh fourteen editions, and were translated into several languages. 
A lady of fortune, from an admiration of his comedies, fell in love 
with him, and they were married. The marriage was not happy, 
and this circumstance cast a melancholy over him that is thought to 
have given a tinge to his writings. 

In one of his plays, ^ La Coslanza Rarc^^ a French officer is 
made to ascribe the failure of the invasion of Russia, in some degree, 
to the severity of the northern climate, and for this offence the piece 
was suppressed. 

Goldoni is accused of having been too careless in his style. 
Alberto Nota, on the contrary, wrote with so much pains that he is 
charged with affectation. Perhaps a native of Italy only can be sen- 
sible of the justice of this criticism. 

Whether he is yet living, I have not been able to ascertain. 
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PERSONS. 

Phelibert, a rich Merchant of Holland. 

GiANinNA, his daughter. 

RiccARDO, a financier or broker. 

CosTANZA, his daughter. 

De la Cotterie, a French lieutenant. 

Marianna, the servant of Mademoiselle Giannina. 

Gascoigne, servant of De la Cotterie. 

The ScEHE is at the Hague, in the house of Philibert. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. — Gascoigne, packing the trunk of his master. 

Enter Maeianna. 

Mas. Shall I wish a good morning to Monsieur Gascoigne ? 

Gas. Yes, my sweet Marianna, I thank you for your good 
morning, but good evening would be more agreeable, £>r 
then we should meet again to-morrow. 

Mar. From what I see you about, I should rather wish 
you a pleasant journey. 

Gas. Oh, my precious jewel, such a melancholy de- 
parture must be followed by a most doleful journey. 

Mar. Then you are sorry to go ? 

Gas. How can you doubt it ? After having enjoyed your 
delightful society for six months, can I leave you without the 
deepest sorrow ? 

Mar. And who forces you to do what is so disagreeable ? 

Gas. Do you not know ? My master. 

Mar. Masters are not wanting at the Hague, and you can 
easily find one who will give you better wages than a poor 
French officer, a prisoner of war, and a man in every way 
roughly used by fortune. 

Gas. Pardon me, such language does not become so good 
a girl as you are. I have many years had the honor of 
serving my excellent master ; his father, I may say, recom- 
mended me to him ; I have attended him in the war, and 
have not shunned danger to show my fidelity : he is poor, 
but never man had a better heart. Were he promoted I am 
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sure I should share his good fortune ; and would you de- 
sire me to abandon him, and let him return to France with- 
out me ? 

Mab. You speak like a worthy fellow as you are ; but 
I cannot conceal my affection fi)r you. 

Gas. Dear Marianna, I am as much distrest as you are, 
burl hope to see you again, and then to be able to say, here 
I am, I can support you, and if you wish it, I am yours. 

Mar. Heaven grant it ! But why is the Lieutenant in 
such haste to depart ? My master is fond of hiis company, and 
I think the daughter not less so than the father. 

Gas. Too true ; and that is his reason for going. 

Mar. What ! does he dislike people to be fond of him ? 

Gas. Ah, my Marianna, my poor master is desperately 
in love with your young mistress ; he leads the most wretched 
life in the world ; he knows their love for each other is in- 
creasing every day, and as they can no longer hide it, he 
fears for himself, and for the lady Giannina too ; your master 
is rich, and mine is poor. Monsieur Philibert has this only 
daughter, and will not give her to a younger son> a soldier, 
and one, in short, who would have to live on her means. The 
Lieutenant, though poor, is a man of Ubnor, he respects the 
obligations of hospitality, of friendship, of good faith ; he fears 
he may be overcome and seduced by love, and that he in turn 
may seduce his mistress from her duty. This being the case, 
he does violence to his feelings, sacrifices love to principle, 
and is resolved to go. 

Mar. I admire his heroic conduct, but could not imitate it. 

Gas. We must exert self-control. 

Mar. You could do so more easily than L 

Gas. Indeed a man's resolution is stronger than a wo- 
man's. 

Mar. Say rather his affections are weaker. 

Gas. So far as regards me, you are wrong. 

Mar. I look at acts, not words. 

Gas. What can I do to convince you of my love ? 

Mar. Monsieur Gascoigne does not need me for a teacher. 

Gas. Do you wish me to marry you before I go ? 

Mar. That would, indeed, remove all doubt. 

Gas. But then I should have to leave you. 

Mar. And could you have the heart to abandon me ? 

Gas. Oh ! you might go with me. 
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Mab. That would be much better. 

Gas. To encounter so many hardships-? 

Mab. In truth, that would not suit me so well. 

Gas. Should I remain here with you, would that satisfy 
you? 

Mab. Perfectly. 

Gas. How long ? 

Mab. a year at least. 

Gas. And after a year, would you let me go ? 

Mab. Yes, a year after our marriage, if you found it 
easy to do so. 

Gas. I dare say you would let me go after a month. 

Mab. I know better. 

Gas. lam sure of it. 

Mab. Let us try. 

Gas. My master is coming ; another time we will talk 
it over. 

Mab. Ah! Monsieur Gascoigne, this conversation has 
finished me ; do what you please, I trust to you. Indeed I 
know not what I say. (Aside.) [Exit* 

Gas. If I had not more sense than she, the folly would 
have been committed before now. 

• Enter De la Cottebie. 

De la Cot. (To himself.) Oh heaven! how wretched I 
am, how unfortunate ! 

Gas. The trunk, sir, is packed up. 

De la Cot. Ah, Gascoigne, I am In despair. 

Gas. Alas ! what misfortune has happened ? 

De la Cot. The worst that could befall me. 

Gas. Our troubles seldom come alone. 

De la Cot. Mine is alone, but so great that I cannot sup- 
port it. 

Gas. I suppose you allude to your love. 

De la Cot. Yes, but it has increased to such a degree, 
that I have no longer firmness enough to resist it. 

Gas. What if the lady is unconcerned at your departure, 
and does not love you as you imagine she does ? 

De la Cot. On the contrary, she is more afiectionate, 
and more devoted to me ihan ever. Oh God ! what will my 
despair drive me to ? I saw her weep. 
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Gas. Well, this is bad enough, but 1 thought it was 
something much worse. 

De la Cot. Inhuman ! unfeeling ! vile plebeian soul ! 
can you imagine any thing in the world -worse than the tears 
of a tender-hearted distrest lady, who accuses me of cruelty, 
who makes my resolution waver, and puts to a severe trial 
my honor, my reputation, and my friendship ? 

Gas. I am not conscious of deserving so harsh a reproof; 
this is a just recompense for ten years' service. 

De la Cot. Ah ! place yourself in my situation, and 
then, if you can, condemn my transports ; my wounds, my 
blood, my being a prisoner of war which prevents my pro- 
motion, the narrowness of my fortune, all appear nothing in 
comparison with the love which inflames my soul. The 
excellent principles of the young lady prevented her from 
assuring me that I possessed her heart, and in consequence 
I resolved to leave her. Ah ! at the moment of taking leave, 
tears and sobs prevented her speaking, and they proved her 
love was equal to mine. My wretchedness is extreme ; my 
resolution seems barbarous, and, now frantic with love, 
reason appears to desert me. 

Gas. Take time, sir ; remain here. Monsieur Philibert 
is the best man in the world ; in Holland they pride them- 
selves on their hospitality, and our host takes the greatest 
interest in you, and in your health. You are not perfectly 
cured, and this is a good reason for not going. 

De la Cot. I will think of what you say : very little 
would change my determination. 

Gas. With your leave I will at once unpack the trunk. 

(Unpacking,) 

De la Cot. What will they say if I remain after having 
taken leave ? (Apart.) . 

Gas. Marianna will not be sorry for this. (Apart.) 

De la Cot. If I allege I am unwell, my sadness will 
make it appear so. (Apart.) 

Gas. Nor indeed will I either. (Apart.) 

De la Cot. But the longer I remain the more my love 
increases ; and what remedy can there be for it ? What hope 
is there for my desperate passion ? 

Gas. Time accomplishes wonders. (Still unpacking.) 

De LA Cot. How much better tiTmeet death at once than 
to live in such torture ? 
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Gas. My master will be obliged to me. 

Db la Cot. What shall I do ? 

Gas. The trunk is unpacked, sir. 

Db la Cot. Who told you to unpack it ? 

Gas. I said I was going to do it, and you did not forbid 
me. 

De la Cot. Blockhead ! put up the clothes, I shall go. 

Gas. Well, whatever happens, let them remain now. 

De la Cot. Do not make me angry. 

Gas. I will put them up this evening. 

De la Cot. Do it at once, and <$rder the post horses at 
twelve o'clock. 

Gas. And the tears of Mademoiselle ? 

Db la Cot. Wretch ! have you the heart to torment me ? 

Gas. My poor master ! 

Db la Cot. Indeed, I am an object of compassion. 

Gas. Let us stay. 

De la Cot. No. 

Gas. Shall I pack up the things then ? 

De la Cot. Yes. 

Gas. How I pity him ! {Putting the clothes in the trunk,) 

De la Cot. Can I leave this house without seeing her 
again ? 

Gas. While he continues in this state of mind, we shall 
never be done. 

De la Cot. By leaving her, I fear my love will not leave 
me. 

Gas. Alas, poor master ! (looking out.) What do I see ? 

De la Cot. What is the matter ? why do you stop ? 

Gas. I am going on, sir. 

De la Cot. You are confused ? 

Gas. a little. 

De la Cot. What are you looking at ? 

Gas. Nothing. 

De la Cot. O heaven. Mademoiselle Giannina ! what an 
encounter ! What do you advise me to do ? 

Gas. I do not know : any course is dangerous. 

De la Cot. Do not leave me. 

Gas. I will not. 

De la Cot. I will go away. 

Gas. As you please. 

De la Cot. I cannot. 
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Gas. I pity you. 

De la Cot. Why does she stop? why does she not 
come in ? 

Gas. She is afraid of disturbing you. 

De la Cot. No, it is because you are here. 

Gas. Then I will go. {Going,) 

De la Cot. Stay. 

Gas. I will remain then. 

De la Cot. Have you the snuff-box ? bring it. 

Gas. I will go for it. [Exit, 

De la Cot. Hear vAe, where are you going ? Poor me ! 
Gascoigne ! {Calls,) 

Enter Giannina. 

GiAN. Do you want any thing ? 

De la Cot. Excuse me, I want my servant. 

GiAN. If yours is not here, there are others. Do you want 
any one ? 

De la Cot. No, I thank you ; my trunk must be packed 
up. 

GiAN. And are you disturbed in this manner about so 
important an affair ? do you fear there will not be time ? Per- 
haps you are now expecting the horses : if the air of this 
country is not favorable to your health, or rather if you are 
tired of us, I will myself urge your departure. 

De la Cot. Mademoiselle, have compassion on me ; do 
not add to my suffering. 

GulN. If I knew the cause of your suffering, instead of 
increasing, I would endeavor to diminish it. 

De la Cot. Seek the cause in yourself; there is no need 
for me to tell you. 

GiAN. Then you go away on my account ? 

De la Cot. Yes, it is on your account that I am com- 
pelled to hasten my departure. 

GiAN. Have I become so odious in your sight ? 

De la Cot. O heaven ! you never appeared to me so 
lovely ; your eyes never beamed with so much tenderness. 

GiAN. Ah ! were this true, you would not be so anxious 
to go. 

De la Cot. If I loved only the beauty of your person, I 
should yield to the strength of my attachment, which bids 
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me stay with you, but I love you for your Tirtues ; I see 
your peace of miDd is in danger, and io return for the kind- 
ness you have shown me, 1 mean to sacrifice the dearest 
hopes of my life. 

GiAi^. I do not believe you have so little resolution as 
not to be able to control any passion, and you do me injustice 
if you think I cannot resist the inclinations of my heart. I 
own my love for you without a blush ; this virtuous love, I 
feel will never leave me, and I cannot persuade myself a 
man is less able than I am to sustain with glory the conflict 
of his passions. I can love you without danger ; it is happi- 
ness enough for^ me to see you ; you, on the contrary, by 
determining to depart, go in quest of more easy enjoy- 
ment, and show that your obstinacy prevails over your 
love. It is ssdd hope always comforts the lover; he who 
will not use the means, proves he cares but little for the end, 
and if you go, you will still suffer the tortures of disappointed 
desire ; you will act either with culpable weakness, or un- 
feeling indifference. Whatever cause hurries you away, go, 
proud of your resolution, but shame you must feel for your 
extreme cruelty. 

De LA Cot. Ah ! no, Mademoiselle, do not tax me with 
ingratitude, do not accuse me of cruelty. I feel that by my 
departure, I do you an act of kindness ; if I am wrong, par- 
don me : if you command it, I will remain. 

GiAN. No : my commands shall never control your in- 
clination ; follow the dictates of your own heart. 

De la Cot. My heart tells me to remain, 

GiAN. Then obey it without fear, and, if your courage 
does not fail, rely on my constancy. 

De la Cot. What will your father say to my change of 
mind? 

GiAN. He is almost as much* grieved at your departure as 
I am ; he is not satisfied of your recovery, and whether it is 
the consequence of your wound, or of mental afiliction, the 
surgeons do not believe your health is established, and my 
father thinks it too soon for you to undertake the journey. 
He loves and esteems you, and would be much pleased at 
your remaining. 

De la Cot. Has he any suspicion of my love for you ? 
and that it is mutual ? 

Gla.n. Our conduct has given him no cause for suspicion. 
•2* 
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De la Cot. Can it be possible it has never passed through 
his mind, that I, an open, frank man, and a soldier, might be 
captivated by the beauty and merit of his daughter ? 

Gian. a man, like my father, is not inclined to suspicion ; 
the cordiality with which he received you as a guest in his 
family, assOTes him he may rely on the correct conduct of 
an officer of honor ; 'and his knowledge of my disposition 
makes him perfectly easy : he does not deceive himself in 
regard to either of us. A tender passion has arisen in our 
hearts, but we will neither depart from the laws of virtue, 
nor violate his confidence. 

De la Cot. Is there no hope his goodness may make 
him agree to our marriage ? 

Gian. My hope is, that in time it will ; the obstacles do 
not arise from motives of interest, but from the customs of 
our nation. Were you a merchant of Holland, poor, with 
only moderate expectations, you would immediately obtain 
my hand, and a hundred thousand florins for an establish- 
ment ; but an officer, who is a younger son, is considered 
among us as a wretched match, and were my father inclined 
to give his consent, he would incur the severe censure of his 
relations, his friends, and indeed of the public. 

De la Cot. But I cannot flatter myself with the prospeQt 
of being in a better condition. 

Gian. In the course of time circumstances may occur 
that may prove favorable to our union. 

De la Cot. Do you reckon among these the death of 
your father ? 

Gian. Heaven grant that the day may be distant ; but 
then I should bQ my own mistress. 

De la Cot. And do you wish me to remain in the family 
as long as he lives ? 

Gian. No, dear Lieuteriant ; stay here as long as your 
convenience permits, but do not uppear so anxious to go 
while there are good reasons for your remaining. Our hopes 
do not depend on the death of my father, but I have reasons 
to flatter myself our attachment in the end may be rewarded. 
Our love we must not relinquish, but avail ourselves of every 
advantage that occasion may offer. 

De la Cot. Adorable Giannina, how much am I indebt- 
ed to your kindness ! Dispose of me as you please ; I am 
entirely yours ; I will not go unless you order me to do so. 
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Persuade your father to bear with my presence, and be cer- 
tain, that no place on earth is so agreeable to me as this. 

GiAN. I have only one request to make. 

De la Cot. May you not command ? 

GiAN. Have regard for one defect which is common 
to lovers ; — do not, I entreat you, give me any dKuse fer jea- 
lousy. 

De la Cot. Can I be capable of doing so ? 

GiAN. I will tell you. Mademoiselle Costanza, in the last 
few days, has visited our house more frequently than usual ; 
her eyes look tenderly on you, and she manifests rather too 
much sympathy £>r your misfortunes. You are of a gentle 
disposition, and, to own the truth, I sometimes feel uneasy. 

De la Cot. Henceforth I will use the greatest caution, 
that she may indulge no hopes, and that you may be at 
ease. 

GiAN. But so conduct yourself, that neither my jealousy 
nor your love for me shall be remarked. 

De la Cot. Ah ! would to heaven. Mademoiselle, our 
troubles were at an end. 

GiAN. We must bear them, to deserve good fortune. 

De la Cot. Yes, dearest, I bear all with this delightful 
hope. Permit me now to inquire for my servant, to get him 
to countermand the horses. 

GiAN. Were they ordered ? 

De la Cot. Yes, indeed. 

GiAN. Unkind! 

De la Cot. Pardon me. 

GiAN. Let the order be countermanded before my father 
knows it. 

De la Cot. My hope and my comfort, may heaven be 
propitious to our wishes, and reward true love and virtuous 
constancy. [Exit. 

GiAN. I never could have believed it possible for me 
to be brought to such a step ; for me, of my own accord, 
to use language and contrive metms to detain him. Bat un- 
less I had done so, in a moment he had gone, and I should 
have died immediately aflerwards. But here comes my 
father ; I am sorry he finds me in our visitor's room. Thank 
heaven, the Lieutenant is gone out, — all appearance of 
sorrow must vanish from my face. 
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Enter Philibert. 

Phil. My daughter, what are you doing in this room ? 

GiAN. Curiosity, sir, brought me here. 

Phil. And what excites your curiosity ? 

GiAN. To see a master who understands nothing of such 
things, and an awkward servant endeavoring to pack up a 
trunk. 

Phil. Do you know when he goes away ? 

GiAN. This morning he intends going, but in walking 
across the room his legs trembled so, that I iear he will not 
stand the journey. 

Phil. I think his present disease is deeper seated than 
his wound. 

GiAN. Yet only one hurt has been discovered by the 
surgeons. 

Phil. Oh there are wounds which they know nothing of. 

GiAN. Every wound however slight makes its mark. 

Phil. £h ! there are weapons that give an inward 
wound. 

GiAN. Without breaking the skin ? 

Phil. Certainly. 

GiAN. How do these wounds enter ? 

Phil. By the eyes, the ears, the touch. 

GiAN. You must mean by the percussion of the air. 

Phil. Air, no ; I mean flame. 

GiAN. Indeed, sir, I do not comprehend you. 

Phil. You do not choose to comprehend me. 

GiAN. Do you think I have any mischievous design in 
my head ? 

Phil. No : I think you a fine girl, wise, prudent, who 
knows what is the matter with the officer, and from a 
sense of propriety appears not to know it. 

GiAN. Plague on it ! his manner of talking alarms me. 
(Aside,) 

Phil. Giannina, you seem to blush a little. 

GiAN. What you say, sir, of necessity makes me blush. 
I begin now to understand something of the mysterious 
wound of which you apeak ; but be it as it may, I know 
neither his disease nor the remedy. 

Phil. My daughter, let us speak plably. Monsieur De 
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la Cotterie was perfectly cured a month afier he arrived 
here ; he was apparently in ^health, ate heartily, and began to 
recover his strength ; he had a good complexion, and was the 
delight of our table and our conversation ; — by degrees he 
grew sad, lost his appetite, became thin, and his gaiety was 
changed to sighs. I am something of a philosophy, and 
suspect his disease is more of the mind than of the body, and 
to speak still more plainly, I believe he is in love. 

GiAN. It may be as you say ; but I think, were he in love, 
he would not be for going away. 

Phil. Here again my philosophy explains it. Suppose, by 
chance, the young lady of whom he is enamored were rich, 
dependent on her father, and could not^encourage his hopes ; 
would it be strange if despair counselled him to leave her ? 

GiAN. He seems to know it all. (Aside.) 

Phil. And this tremor of the limbs occurring just as he 
is to set out, I say, viewed philosophically, must arise from 
the conflict of two opposing passions. 

GiAN. Hang philosophy f (Aside.) 

Phil. In short, the benevolence of my character, hospi- 
tality, to which my heart is much inclined, humanity itself, 
which causes me to desire the good of my neighbors, all in- 
terest me in him ; but I see no occasion for my daughter's 
having any share in his disease. 

GiAN . Ah ! you make me laugh ; do 1 look thin and 
pale, and melancholy ? What says your philosophy to the ex- 
ternal signs of my countenance and my cheerfulness ? 

Phil. I am suspended between two opinions ; you have 
either the power of selfcontrol, or are practising deception. 

GiAN. Have you ever found me capable of deception ? 

Phil. Never, and for that reason I cannot believe it now. 

GiAN. You have .determined in your own mind that the 
officer is in love, which is very likely ; but I am not the only 
person he may be suspected of loving. 

Phil. As the Lieutenant leaves our house so seldom, it i^ 
fair to infer his disease had its origin here. 

GiAN. There are many handsome young ladies who visit 
us, and one of them may be his choice. 

Phil. Very true, and as you are with them, and do not 
want wit and observation, you ought to know exactly how it 
is, and to relieve me from all suspicion. 

GiAN. But if I have promised not to speak of it ? 
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Phil. A father should be excepted from such a promise. 

GiAN. Yes, certainly, especially if silence can cause 
him any pain. 

Phil. Come then, my good girl, let us hear. I was sorry 
to suspect her. (Aside') 

GriAN. I find myself obliged to deceive him. (Aside,) 
Do you know, sir, that poor Monsieur De la Cotterie loves 
to madness Mademoiselle Gostanza ? 

Phil. What ! the daughter of Monsieur Riccardo ? 

GiAN. The same. 

Phil. And does the girl return his affection ? 

GiAN. With the greatest possible ardor. 

Phil. And what obstacle prevents the honest accomplish- 
ment of their wishes ? 

Gla.n. Why, the father of the girl will hardly consent to 
give her to an officer who is not in a condition to maintain 
her reputably. 

Phil.. A handsome fancy, indeed ! and who is this Mon- 
sieur Riccardo that has such exact notions of propriety ? He 
is nothing but a broker, sprung from the mud, grown rich 
amid the execrations of the people ; and does he wish to 
rank himself among the merchants of Holland ? A marriage 
with an officer would be an honor to his daughter, and he 
could never better dispose of his ill-got wealth. 

GiAN. It seems, then, if you were a broker, you would 
not refuse him your daughter ? 

Phil. Assuredly not. 

GiAN. But being a merchant of Holland, the match does 
not suit you ? 

Phil. No, certainly not ; not at all : you know it very 
well. 

GiAN. So I thought. 

Phil. I must interest myself in behalf of Monsieur De la 
Cotterie. 

Gl&n. In what manner, sir ? 

Phil. By persuading Monsieur Riccardo to give him his 
daughter. 

Gian. I would not advise you to meddle in the affair. 

Phil. Let us hear what the Lieutenant will say. 

Gian. Yes, you should hear him first. I must give him 
warning beforehand. (Aside.) 

Phil. Do you think he will set out on his journey imme- 
diately ? 
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GiAN. I know he has already ordered his horses. 

Phil. I will send directly to see. 

GiAN. I will go myself, sir. I must take care not to 
make matters worse. (Aside.) [Exit. 

Phil. (Alone.) I feel conscious I have done injustice to 
my daughter in distrusting her ; it is a happiness to me to he 
always certain of her sincerity. There may be some con- 
cealed deception in her words, but I will not believe her so 
artful ; she is the daughter of a man who loves truth, and 
never departs from it, even in jest. Every thing she tells me 
is quite reasonable ; the officer may be in love with Made- 
moiselle Costanza ; the absurd pride of her father considers 
the match as far below what his daughter is entitled to, and 
I will, if possible, bring about the marriage by my mediation. 
On the one hand there is nobility reduced ; on the other, 
a little accidental wealth, which fairly balance one another ; 
and each party will find the alliance advantageous. 

Enter Marianna. 

Mae. Isn't my mistress here, sir ? 

Phil. She is just gone. 

Mar. By your permission. (Going.) 

Phil. Why are you in such haste ? 

Mar. I am going to find my mistress. 

Phil. Have you any thing of consequence to say to her? 

Mar. a lady has asked for her. 

Phil. Who is she ? 

Mar. Mademoiselle Costanza. 

Phil. Oh ! is Mademoiselle Costanza here ? 

Mar. Yes, and I suspect by her coming at this unusual 
hour, something extraordinary brings her here. 

Phil. I know what this extraordinary something is. 
(Smiling.) Say to Mademoiselle Costanza, before going to 
my daughter's room I will thank her to let me see her 
here. 

Mar. You shall be obeyed, sir. 

Phil. Is the officer within, eh ? 

Mar. No, sir, he is gone out. 

Phil. As soon as he returns, ask him to come to me in 
this room. 

Mar. Yes, sir. Do you think he will go away to-day ? 
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Phil. I am sure he will not. 

Mar. Indeed his health is so bad, that it will be danger- 
ous for him to proceed on his journey. 

Phil. He shall remain with us, and he shall get well. 

Mar. My dear master, you alone have the power of re- 
storing him to health. 

Phil. I ? How ! do you know what is the Lieutenant's 
disease 1 

Mar. I know it ; but do you, sir ? 

Phil. I know every thing. 

Mar. Who told you ? 

Phil. My daughter. 

Mar. Indeed ! ( With an expression of surprise,) 

Phil. Why are you surprised ? would not my daughter 
be wrong to conceal the truth from her father ? 

Mar. Certainly ; she has acted most wisely. 

Phil. Now we can find the remedy. 

Mar. In truth, it is an honorable love. 

Phil< Most honorable. 

Mar. The Lieutenant is an excellent young man. 

Phil. Most excellent. 

Mar. His only misfortune is not to be rich. 

Phil. A handsome fortune with his wife would indeed 
make his situation more comfortable. 

Mar. If the father is satisfied no one has a right to com- 
plain. 

Phil. A father with an only child, when he finds an 
opportunity of marrying her respectably, ought to be pleased 
to avail himself of it. 

Mar. May God bless you ; these are sentiments worthy 
of so good a man. I am delighted both for the ofiicer 
and the young lady ; and not less so for myself, as my be- 
loved Gascoigne may now remain with me. (Aside,) [Exit, 

Enter Mademoiselle Costanza. 

Phil. (To himself,) Good actions deserve praise, and 
every person of sense will approve of what I am doing. 

Cost. Here I am, sir, at your commands. 

Phil. Ah ! Mademoiselle Costanza, it gives me great 
pleasure to see you. 

Cost. You are very kind. 
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Phil. I am gratified at your friendship for my daughter. 

Cost. She deserves it, and I love her with all my heart. 

Phil. Oh ! do not say with all your heart. 

Cost. Why not ? are you not convinced I love her sin- 
cerely ? 

Phil. Sincerely, I believe, but not with all your heart. 

Cost. Why should you doubt it ? 

Phil. Because, if you loved my daughter with all your 
heart, there would be none of it lefl for any one else. 

Cost. You make me laugh; and who should have a 
part of it ? 

Phil. Ah Mademoiselle, we understand ! 

Cost. Indeed, I do not understand. 

Phil. Now let us dismiss Lady Modesty, and introduce 
Lady Sincerity. 

Cost. I cannot discover what he is aiming at. (Asidh.) 

Phil. Tell me, have you come on purpose to visit my 
daughter ? 

Cost. Yes, sir. 

Phil. No,' Mademoiselle. 

Cost. For what, then ? 

Phil. Enow I am an astrologer. I am visited by a cer- 
tain spirit that tells me every thing, and among them this ; 
Mademoiselle Costanza has come not to visit those who stay, 
but those who go away. 

Cost. I suspect there is some truth in what the spirit 
says. (Aside.) 

Phil. What ! are you puzzled how to answer ? 

Cost. I will answer you frankly : if I have come to show 
civility to your guest, I do not perceive I deserve reproof. 

Phil. Reproof ! on the contrary, praise ; acts of civility 
ought not to be omitted— especially when dictated by a more 
tender feeling. 

Cost. You seem to be in a humor for jesting this morn- 
ing. 

Phil. And you seem to be out of spirits ; but I lay I can 
cheer you up. 

Cost. Indeed ! 

Phil. Without fail. 

Cost. And how ? 

Phil. With two words. 

Cost. And what are those fine words ? 
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Phil. You shall hear them. Come this way, — a little 
nearer ; the Lieutenant is not going away. Does not your 
heart leap at this unexpected news ? 

Cost. For mercy ! Monsieur Philibert, do you believe 
me in love ? 

Phil. Say no, if you can. 

Cost. No : I can say it. 

Phil. Swear to it. 

Cost. Oh ! I will not swear for such a trifle. 

Phil. You wish to hide the truth from me, as if I had 
not the power of serving you, or was unwilling to do so, and 
of serving the poor young man too, who is so unhappy. 

Cost. Unhappy, for what ? 

Phil. On account of you. 

Cost. On account of me ? 

Phil. Yes, you ; we are in the dark, so that his love for 
you is in a manner hidden, and every one does not know 
that his despair sends him away. 

Cost. Despair for what ? 

Phil. Because your father, from pride and avarice, will 
not consent to give you to him : this, my girl, is the whole 
affair. 

Cost. It appears that you know more of it than I do. 

Phil. You know, and do not choose to know: I make 
allowance for modesty, but when a gentleman speaks to you, 
when a man of my character exerts himself in your behalf, 
you ought to lay aside modesty and open your heart freely. 

Cost. You take me so by surprise, I am embarrassed 
what answer to make. 

Phil. Let us end this conversation. Tell me, like an 
honest girl, as you are, do you not love Monsieur De la 
Cotterie ? 

Cost. You force me in a manner to own it. 

Phil. Thank heaven ! so my daughter spok^ the truth ; 
{aside) — and he loves you with an equal affection. 

Cost. Of that, sir, I know nothing. 

Phil. If you do not know it, I tell you so ; he loves 
you to perdition. 

Cost. Can it be possible ? and he has never declared it 
to me ? (Aside.) 

Phil. And I have undertaken to persuade your father. 

Cost. But does my father know I am in love with the 
fficer? 
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Phil. He certainly ought to know it. 

Cost. He has never mentioned it to me. 

Phil. Oh ! your father will soon come and talk with 
you on the subject. 

Cost. He has never objected to my coming here, where 
I meet the officer. 

Phil. He knows that you are visiting in an honorable 
house ; no greater liberty would be allowed you here than 
is proper for a modest young lady. In a word, are you will, 
log that I should manage the afiair ? 

Cost. Oh heaven ! entirely. 

Phil. Bravo ! this is enough ; and what would it avail 
you to deny with your lips what your looks proclaim ? the 
flame that burns in your heart sparkles in your eyes. 

Cost. You have a most penetrating glance. 

Phil. Ah, here is the officer coming. 

Cost. By your leave, sir. 

Phil. Where are you going ? 

Cost. To Mademoiselle Giannina. 

Phil. Remain here, if you will. 

Cost. Oh no, sir, excuse me, your servant. I am over-, 
joyed, I know not in what world I am ! (Aside.) [Exit. 

Philibert, alone. 

Phil. How amusing these girls are ! Boldness and mod- 
esty are mingled in so strange a manner, that it is a pleasure 
to observe them. Here is an instance of love to devotion, 
and if it succeeds it will be owing to my daughter's inter- 
vention. 

Enter De la Cotterie. 

De la Cot. They told me, sir, that you asked for me. 

Phil. Have you seen Mademoiselle Giannina ? 

De la Cot. No, sir, I have not seen her. 

Phil. I am sorry that you appear so melancholy. 

De la Cot. One whose health is bad, cannot be expected 
to look cheerful. 

Phil. Do you not know I am a physician, and have the 
skill to cure you ? 

De la Cot. I was ignorant you possessed that among 
your other good qualities. 
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Phil. Well, my friend, good qualities often exist where 
they are not suspected. 

De la Cot. Why, then, have you not prescribed for me 
before now ? 

Phil. Because I did not sooner know the nature of your 
disease. 
' De la Cot. Do you think you know it now ? 

Phil. Yes, certainly — indubitably. 

De la Cot. If you are learned in the medical art, sir, 
you know much better than I do how fallacious, and how 
little to be relied on, are all the symptoms that seem to indi- 
cate th« causes of disease. 

Phil. The indications of your disease are so infallible 
that I am confident there is no mistake, and on condition that 
you trust to my friendship, you shall soon have reason to be 
content. 

De la Cot. And by what process do you propose to cure 
me? 

Phil. My first prescription shall be for you to abandon 
all intention of going away, and to take the benefit of this 
air, which will speedily restore you to iiealth. 

De la Cot. On the contrary, 1 fear this air is most in- 
jurious to me. 

Phil. Do you not know, that even from hemlock a most 
salutary medicine is extracted ? 

De la Cot. I am not ignorant of the late discoveries, but 
your allusion had some mystery. 

Phil. No, my friend, so far as mystery is concerned each 
of us is now acting his part ; but let us speak without me- 
taphor. Your disease arises from love, and you think to find 
a remedy by going away, whereas it is an act of mere des- 
peration. You carry the arrow in your heart, and hope to be 
relieved; but the sanie hand which placed it there, must 
draw it out. 

De la Cot. Your discourse, sir, is altogether new to 
me. 

Phil. Why pretend not to understand me ? Speak to me 
as a friend who loves you, and takes the same interest in you 
as if you were his son. Consider, by dissembling, you may de- 
stroy your happiness forever. My attachment to you arises 
from a knowledge of your merit, and your having spent seve- 
ral months with me ; besides, I should be mortified for you, in 
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my house, to have contracted an unhappy passion ; and 
therefore I most zealously interfere in your favor, and am 
anxious to find a remedy for you. 

De la Cot. My dear friend, how have you discovered 
the origin of my unhappiness 1 

Phil. Shall I say the truth ? my daughter revealed it 
to me. 

De la Cot. Heavens ! -had she the courage to disclose 
it? 

Phil. Yes ; after a little persuasion, she told me every 
thing. 

De la Cot. Oh ! by that friendship you possess for me, 
have pity on my love. 

Phil. I have pity on you ; I know what human frailty is, 
at your age, and the violence of passion. 

De la Cot. I confess I ought not to have encouraged my 
affection, and concealed it from such a friend. 

Phil. This is my only complaint ; you have not treated me 
with that unreserved confidence which I think I was entitled to. 

De la Cot. I had not the courage. 

Phil. Well, heaven be praised ! it is yet in time. I know 
the girl loves you, for she told me so herself. 

De la Cot. And what do you say to it, sir ? 

Phil. I approve of the marriage. 

De la Cot. You overwhelm me with joy. 

Phil. You see I am the good physician who understands 
the disease, and knows the remedy. 

De la Cot. I can hardly feel assured of this great hap- 
piness. 

Phil. Why not ? 

De la Cot. I thought the narrowness of my fortune an 
insuperable obstacle. 

Phil. Family and merit on your side, are equal to a 
rich dower on the other. 

De la Cot. Your kindness to me has never been equal- 
led. 

Phil. But my kindness has yet done nothing ; now it 
shall be my endeavor to provide for your happiness. 

De la Cot. This will depend entirely on your own good 
heart. 

Phil. We must exert ourselves to overcome the difficul- 
ties. 
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Db la Cot. And what are the difficulties ? 

Phil. The consent of the father of the girl. 

De la Cot. My friend, it seems you are making game 
of me ; from the way you spoke just now, I thought all ob- 
stacles were removed. 

Phil. But I have not mentioned it to him yet. 

De la Cot. To whom have you not mentioned it ? 

Phil. To the father of the girl. 

De la Cot. Oh, heaven ! and who is the father of the 

girl? 

Phil. Grood ! you do not know him ? you do not know the 
father of Mademoiselle Costanza, that horrid savage, Mon- 
sieur Riccardo, who has grown rich by usury, and has no 
idol but his money. 

De la Cot. I shall go mad. Thus end all my hopes. 
(Aside.) 

Phil. Riccardo does not visit at my house, you never go 
out, so it is not surprising you do not know him. 

De la Cot. Ah ! I am obliged to dissemble, not to dis- 
cover my love at a moment so unpropitious. (Aside,) 

Phil. But how did you knpw the father would not give 
you his daughter, if you did not know him ? 

De la Cot. I had reasons for thinking so, and for my 
despair there is no remedy. 

Phil. Am 1 not your physician ? 

De la Cot. All your attention will be unavailing. 

Phil. Leave it to me; I will go immediately to find 
Monsieur Riccardo, and I flatter myself — 

De la Cot. No, sir ; do not. 

Phil. It seems the prospect of success turns your head ; 
just now you were all joy. Whence arises this sudden 
change ? 

De la Cot. I am certain it will end unfortunately. 

Phil. Such despondency is unworthy of you, and unjust 
to me. 

De la Cot. Do not add to my unhappiness by your in- 
terference. 

Phil. Are you afraid the father will be obstinate ? let 
me try. 

De la Cot. By no means ; I am altogether opposed to it. 

Phil. And I am altogether for it, and will speak to him. 
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De la Cot. I shall leave the Hague ; I shall go in a»few 
minutes. 

Phil. You will not treat me with so much incivility. 

Enter Giannina. 

GiAN. What, sirs, is the cause of this altercation ? 

Phil. Monsieur De la Cotterie acts towards me with a 
degree of ingratitude that is any thing but agreeable. 

GiAN. Is it possible he can be capable of doing so ? 

De la Cot. Ah ! Mademoiselle, I am a poor unfortunate 
man. 

Phil. I may say he does not know his own mind ; he con- 
fessed his passion, and when I ofiered to assist him, fell into 
transports ; and then, when I promised to obtain the hand of 
Mademoiselle Costanza for him, he got into a fury, and threat, 
ened to go away. 

GiAN. I am surprised the Lieutenant should still spellk of 
leaving us. 

De la Cot. Would you have me stay and entertain such 
hopes? {ironically,) 

GiAN. I would have you stay, and entertain a mistress 
who loves you. With my father's permission, you shall hear 
what Mademoiselle Costanza has just said of you. 

Phil. May I not hear it ? 

GiAN. Impossible ; my friend directed me to tell it to 
him alone. 

Phil. I shall hear all from my daughter when we are 
by ourselves. (Aside.) 

GiAN. (Apart to De la Cotterie.) I have contrived to make 
my father believe you were in love with Mademoiselle Cos- 
tanza. As you love me, say it is so, and talk no more of go- 
ing away. 

De la Cot. Oh ! the stratagems of love. (Aside.) 

Phil. Will you still persist in your obstinacy ? 

De la Cot. Ah ! no sir ; I rely on your kindness. 

Phil. Do you desire me to speak to Monsieur Riccardo ? 

De la Cot. Do what you please. 

Phil. Are you still anxious to go ? 

De la Cot. I promise you to remain here. , 

Phil. What magic words have wrought this change ? I 
am curious to hear them. (Aside.) 
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De la Cot. Pardon, I pray you, my strange conduct. 
Phil. Willingly ; the actions of lovers are often extrava- 
gant. Tell me, Giannina, is Mademoiselle Costanza gone ? 
GiAN. No, sir ; she is waiting in my room. 
Phil. Go, Lieutenant, and keep her company for a little 

while. 

De la Cot. I do not wish, sir, — 

GiAN. Go, go, do you hear me ? Wait for me in the ante, 
chamber ; I will be there presently. {Aside to De la CoUerie.) 

De la Cot. I shall obey you, sir. [Exit. 

Phil. The great power of words ! (Aside.) Well, what 
did you say to him ? 

GiAN. I told him to go to his mistress ; that she expected 

him. 

Phil. But the first time you spoke to him? 

GiAN. I said that Mademoiselle Costanza had hope she 
could persuade her father. 

Phil. Why did you not tell him so, openly, before me ? 

GiAN. Things said in private, often make the greatest 
impression. 

Phil. Perhaps so. 

GiAN. By your leave, (going.) 

Phil. Where are you going ? 

GiAN. To encourage this timid gentleman. 

Phil. Yes, by all means ; I recommend him to you. 

GiAN. Doubt not I shall take good care of him. [Exit. 

Phil. My girl has a good heart, and mine is like hers. 

END OF the FIKST ACT. 

ACTH. 
SCENE I. — The chamber of Mademoiselle Giannina. 

Mademoiselle Costanza, alone, sitting. 

Cost. Who would ever have thought Monsieur De la 
Cotterie had such a liking for me ? It is true he has always 
treated me with politeness, and been ready to converse 
with me, but I cannot say I have observed any great signs of 
love. Now, I have always loved him, but have not had 
courage enough to show it ; I flatter myself he, too, loves 
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me, and for the same reason conceals it ; in truth a modest 
officer is a strange animal, and it is hard to believe in its 
existence. Monsieur Philibert must have reasons for what 
he says, and I am well pleased to think him not mistaken, es- 
pecially as I have no evidence that he is so. Here comes 
my handsome soldier — but Mademoiselle Giannina is with 
him ; she never permits us to be together, alone, for a mo- 
ment. I have some suspicion she is my rival. 



Enter Mademoiselle Giannina and De la Cottbrie. 

GiAN. Keep your seat. Mademoiselle ; excuse me for 
having lefl you alone for a little while. I know you will be 
kind enough to forgive me, and I bring some one with me 
who I am sure will secure my pardon. 

Cost. In your own house treat me without ceremony ; 
though your company is always agreeable, I desire you will 
put yourself to no inconvenience. 

GiAN. Do you hear, Lieutenant ? You see we Hollanders 
are not without wit. 

De la Cot. This is not the first time I have observed it. 

Cost. Monsieur De la Cotterie is in a house that does 
honor to our country, and if he admires ladies of wit, he 
need not go out of it 

GiAN. You are too polite. Mademoiselle. 

Cost. I simply do justice to merit. 

Gdin. Let us not dispute about our merit, but rather 
leave it to the Lieutenant to decide. 

De la Cot. If you wish a decision, you must choose a 
better judge. 

GiAN. A partial one, indeed, cannot be a good judge. 

Cost. And to say nothing of other partiality, he feels 
under obligations to you as the niistress of the house. 

GiAN. Oh ! in France, the preference is always given to 
the guest : is it not so, Lieutenant ? 

De la Cot. It is no less the custom in Holland, than in 
my own country. 

Cost. That is to say, the more merit, the more distinc- 
tion are they treated with. 

Gdln. On that principle you would be treated with the 
most distinction. 

3 
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De la Cot. I shall get into trouble if this conversation 
continues. (Aside,) 

Cost. With your permission, Mademoiselle. 

GiAN. Why do you leave us so soon ? 

Cost. I am engaged with my aunt ; 1 promised to dine 
with her to-day, and it is not amiss to go early. 

GiAN. Oh ! it is too early ; your aunt is old, and you 
will perhaps find her not out of bed yet. 

De la Cot. Do not prevent her going. (Aside to Gian,) 

GiAN. He begs me to detain you. 

Cost. I am overpowered by your politeness. (Curtseying.) 
Her amusement is to torment me. (Aside.) 

GiAN. What say you, my friend, have I not a good heart ? 
(To Costanza.) 

Cost. I must praise your kindness to me. 

GiAN. And do you, too, own you are under obligations to 
me ? (ToDela Cotterie.) 

De la Cot. Yes, certainly, I have reason to be grateful 
to you ; you, who know my feelings, must be conscious of the 
great favor you do me. (Ironically.) 

GiAN. You hear him, he is delighted. (To Costanza,) 

Cost. My dear friend, as you have such a regard for 
me, and take so much interest in him, allow me to speak 
freely to you. Your worthy father has told me a piece of 
news that overwhelms me with joy and surprise. If all he 
has told me be true, I pray you. Monsieur De la Cotterie, to 
confirm it. 

GiAN. This is just what I anticipated, but your conver- 
sation cannot be so brief, and your aunt expects you ; you 
had better defer it to another opportunity. 

De la Cot. Heaven grant I may not be still more in- 
volved. (Aside.) 

Cost. A few words are all I ask. 

GiAN. Come, Lieutenant, take courage, and say all in a 
few words. 

De la Cot. Indeed, I. cannot have the courage, 

GiAN. No, my dear, it is impossible to express in a few 
words the infinite things he has to say to you. 

Cost. It will be enough if he says but one word. 

GiAN. And what is that ? 

Cost. That he really loves me. 

GiAN. Pardon me, the Lieutenant is too polite to speak of 
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love to one young .lady in the presence of another ; but I 
can, by going away, give you an opportunity of conversing 
together, and so remove all obstacles to an explanation. 
(Going.) 

De la Cot. Stay, Mademoiselle. 

Cost. Yes, and mortify me no more. Be assured I 
should never have spoken with the boldness I have done, 
had you not led me to it. I do not comprehend your mean- 
ing ; there is an inconsistency in your conduct ; but, be it as 
it may, time will make the truth appear ; and now permit 
me to take leave. 

GiAN. My dear friend, pardon my inattention to you at 
first ; you are mistress to go or remain as you please. 

Enter Philibert. 

Phil. A charming company ! But why are you on your 
feet ? Why do you not sit down ? • 

GiAN. Costanza is just going. 

Phil. Why so soon? {To Costanza.) 

GiAN. Her aunt expects her. 

Phil. No, my dear young lady, do me the favor to re- 
main ; we may want you, and in affairs of this kind, moments 
are often precious. I have sent to your father, to say I de- 
sire to have a conversation with him ; I am certain he will 
come. We will have a private interview, and however little 
he may be inclined to give his consent, I shall press him so 
as not leave him time to repent; if we agree, I will call you 
both immediately into my chamber. 

De la Cot. Our situation is becoming every instant 
more critical. (Aside.) 

Phil. You seem to me to be agitated. (To De la Cot- 
ierie.) 

GiAN. It is the excess of joy. 

Phil. And what effect has hope on you 1 (To Costanxa,) 

Cost. I have more fear than hope. 

Phil. Rely on me. For the present be content to remain 
here ; and as we do not know exactly when your father will 
come, stay to dinner with us. 

GiAN. She cannot stay, sir. 

Phil. Why not? 

GiAN. Because she promised her aunt to dine with her 
to-day. 
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Cost. I see she does not wish me to remain. (Aside.) 

Phil. The aunt who expects you is your father's sister ? 

Cost. Yes, sir. 

Phil. I know her ; she is my particular friend ; leave 
it to me. I will get you released from the engagement, and 
as soon as Monsieur Riccardo comes here, I will send word 
to her where you are, and she will be satisfied. 

Cost. I am grateful. Monsieur Philibert, for your great 
kindness ; permit me for a moment to see my aunt, who is 
not well. I will soon return, and avail myself of your polite- 
ness. 

Phil. Very well ; come back quickly. 

Cost. Good morning to you; you will soon see me again. 

Gun. Good bye ; if she does not come back I shall not 
break my heart. (Asiiie.) 

Phil. Adieu, my dear ; one moment. Lieutenant, you 
seem, for one who has been in the wars, not quite as much 
at your ease as you should be. 

Cost. Why do you say so, sir ? 

Phil. Because you are letting Mademoiselle go away 
without taking notice of her — without one word of civility. 

Cost. Indeed, he has said the fewest. 

De la Cot. I ought not to abuse the privilege you have 
given me. (To Philibert,) 

Phil. I understand. (Aside.) Giannina, a word with 
you. 

GiAN. Well, sir ? 

Phil. It is not right for a young lady to thrust herself 
between two lovers, in this manner ; for you, they cannot 
speak two words to each other. (Aside to Giannina.) 

GiAN. Oh ! they have said enough. ^Aside to Fhilu 
hert.) 

Phil. And did you hear them ? (To Giannina.) 

GiAN. They spoke low together. (To Philibert.) 

Phil. Well, if you have any thing to say to her — ( To 
De la Cotterie.) 

De la Cot. There will be time enough, sir. 

Phil. Attend to me. (To Giannina.) 

Cost. At least assure me of your affection. (Aside to 
De la Cotterie.) 

Db la Cot. Excuse me. Mademoiselle. (Aside to Cos- 
ianza, Giannina coughs aloud.) 1 am exceedingly embar- 
rassed. (Aside.) 
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Cost. Is it possible you will not say once that you love 
me ? {Loud enough for all to hear,) 

GiAN. How many times do you want him to tell you so ? 
Did he not say so before me ? {To Costanxa with atperiiy.) 

Phil. No meddling, I tell you. {To Giannina wUh cw- 
periiy.) 

Cost. Do not be uncivil, Mademoiselle ; it is easy to see 
there will be confusion here aooa, I wish you all a good 
morning. Adieu, Lieutenant ; he is worried by this trouble- 
some girl. {Aside.) [ExiL 

Phil. {To Giannina.) I am not pleased at your ways. 

GiAN. My dear father, let me amuse myself a little. I, 
who am so free from love, like sometimes to vex these lovers. 
As it was I who discovered their passion for each other, they 
are under obligations to me for their approaching happiness ; 
they may pardon my jokes. 

Phil. You girls are the devil ! but the time will come, 
my daughter, when you will know how annoying to lovers 
are these little teasing ways. You are now old enough, and 
the first good offer that presents itself, be prepared to accept 
it. What says Monsieur De la Cotterie ? Am I not right ? 

De la Cot. Quite right. 

GiAN. Monsieur Quite Right, that is for me to decide on, 
not you. 

Phil. Are you averse to being married ? 

GiAN. If I could find a husband to my taste — 

Phil. I shall be pleased if he is to your taste — to mine he 
certainly must be ; the fortune I intend for you will make 
you equal to the best match in Holland. 

GiAN. The father of Mademoiselle Costanza says the 
same. 

Phil. Do you put Monsieur Riccardo by my side 1 or do 
you compare yourself to the daughter of a broker? You vex 
me when you talk so. I will hear no more. 

GiAN. But I do not say — 

Phil. I'll hear no more. [Exit, 

De la Cot. Ah! my Giannina, our affairs are worse 
than ever. How much better not to have taken such a step. 

GiAN. Who could have foreseen my father would involve 
himself as he has done ? 

De la Cot. I see no remedy but my immediate depart- 
ure. 
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GiAN. Such weakness I did not expect. 

De la Cot. Then I may be forced to marry Mademoiselle 
Costanza. 

GiAN. Do so, if you have the heart. 

De la Cot. Or shall the whole mystery be explained ? 

GiAN. It would be a most unhandsome act, to expose me 
to the shame of having contrived such a deception. 

De la Cot. Then do you suggest some plan. 

GiAN. All I can say is this ; think no more of going away. 
As to marrying Mademoiselle Costanza, it is absurd ; to dis- 
cover our plot preposterous. Resolve, then, on some plan to 
secure, at the same time, our love, our reputation, and our 
happiness. [Exit, 

De la Cot. Excellent advice to make our way easy ; 
but among so many things not to be done, where shall we 
find what is to be done ? Oh, heaven ! nothing remains but 
absolute despair. [Exit, 

SCENE II. — Enter Monsieur Philibert, alone. 

Phil. I can never believe Monsieur Riccardo refuses to 
come here ; he knows who I am, and that it is his interest 
not to offend one who can do him either good or harm. He 
remembers I lent him ten thousand florins when he com- 
menced business ; but there are persons who easily forget 
benefits, and regard neither friends nor relations when they 
can no longer make use of them. 

Enter Marianna. 

Mar. If I do not interrupt you. Monsieur Philibert, I 
would say something to you. 

Phil. I am now at leisure. 

Mar. I would speak to you of an afifair of my own. 

Phil. Well, be quick, for I am expecting company. 

Mar. I will tell you in two words : with your permission, 
I would get married. 

Phil. Married I What good will that do you ? 

Mar. But this is not all, sir ; I am a poor girl, and have 
now lived ten years in your family, with what attention and 
fidelity you know. I ask you, not for the value of the thing, 
but as a mark of your favor, to make me a small present. 
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Phil. Well, I will do something for you as a recompense 
for your faithful services. Have you found a husband ? 

Mar. Yes, sir. 

Phil. Bravo ! I am glad of it. And you tell me of it 
after it is all arranged ? 

Mar. Pardon me, sir, I should not do so now, but acci- 
dent has led me to an engagement with a young man of 
small means, which makes me come to you. 

Phil. I will lay it is the servant of the officer with whom 
you are in love. 

Mar. You are right, sir. 

Phil. And are you willing to travel all over the world 
with him ? 

Mar. I am in hopes he will live here, if his master 
marries, as they say — 

Phil. Yes, it is likely he will get married. 

Mar. No one knows better than you, sir. 

Phil. I am most anxious to see him happy. 

Mar. As that is the case, sir, I consider it as already 
done. 

Phil. There may be difficulties in the way, but I hope to 
overcome them. 

Mar. There are none, I think, on the part of the young 
lady. 

Phil. No, she is much in love with him. 

Mar. That is evident. 

Phil. And when do you propose to be married ? 

Mar. If it pleases you, sir, at the same time my young 
lady is married. 

Phil. What young lady ? 

Mar. My mistress, your daughter. 

Phil. If you wait till then you will have time enough. 

Mar. Do you think her marriage will be long delayed ? 

Phil. Grood : before talking of her marriage, the husband 
must be found. 

Mar. Why, is there not a husband ? 

Phil. A husband ! Not that I know of. 

Mar. You do not know ? 

Phil. Poor me ! I know nothing of it. Tell me what you 
know, and do not hide the truth. 

Mar. You astonish me. Is she not to marry Monsieur 
De la Cotterie ? Did you not tell me so yourself, and that 
you were pleased at it ? 
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Phil. Blockhead ! Did you suppose I would give my 
daughter to a soldier — ^the younger son of a poor family ? to 
one who has not the means of supporting her in the way she 
has been accustomed to from her birth ? 

' Mar. Did you not say just now that Monsieur De la Cot- 
terie was about to be married, and that you were most anx- 
ious for his happiness ? 

Phil. To be sure I did. 

Mar. And pray, who is he to marry if not Mademoiselle 
Giannina ? 

Phil. Blockhead ! Are there do girls at the Hagiie but 
her? 

Mar. He visits at no other house. 

Phil. And does nobody come here ? 

Mar. I do not perceive that he pays attention to any one 
but my young mistress. 

Phil. Blockhead! Don't you know Mademoiselle Cos- 
tanza? 

Mar. a blockhead cannot know every thing. 

Phil. Has my daughter made you her confidant ? 

Mar. She always speaks of the officer with the greatest 
esteem, and expresses much pity for him. 

Phil. And did you believe her pity proceeded from 
love? 

Mar. I did. 

Phil. Blockhead! 

Mar. I know, too, he wanted to go away, because he 
was in despair — 

Phil- Well! 

Mar. Fearing her father would not give his consent. 

Phil. Excellent! 

Mar. And you not that father ? 

Phil. Are there no other fathers ? 

Mar. You gave me to understand they were to be mar- 
ried. 

Phil. How absurd is your obstinacy. 

Mar. I will venture my head I am right. 

Phil. You should understand your mistress, and respect 
her more than to think so. 

Mar. Indeed, it is an honorable love. 

PhiIt. Begone directly. 

Mar. I see no great harm in it. 
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Phil. Here comes some one — Moosieur Riccardo. Go 
quickly. 

Mar. You are too rough, sir. 

Phil, Blockhead ! 

Mar. We shall see who is the blockhead, I or 

Phil. You or I the blockhead ? 

Mar. I — or that man passing along the street. [Exit. 

Phil. Impertinent ! whether she gets married or not, she 
shall stay no longer in my house ; to have such an opinion 
of my daughter ! Giannina is not capable of it ; no, not 
capable. 

Enter Monsieur Riccardo. 

Ric. Your servant. Monsieur Philibert. 

Phil. Good day to you, Monsieur Riccardo ; excuse me, 
if I have put you to any inconvenience. 

Ric. Have you any commands for me ? 

Phil. I wish to have some conversation with you. Pray 
be seated. 

Ric. I can spare but a few moments. 

Phil. Are you much engaged just now? 

Ric Yes, indeed ; among other things, I am harassed 
by a number of people about the case of the smugglers who 
have been arrested. 

Phil. 1 have heard of it. Are these poor people still in 
prison ? 

Ric Yes, and I wish they may remain there until their 
house is utterly ruined. 

Phil. And have you the heart to bear the tears of their 
children ? 

Ric Had they not the heart to violate the laws of the 
customs ; to defraud the revenue ? I wish I may catch them 
oftener : do you not know that smugglers on conviction pay 
all costs ? 

Phil. Oh ! his vile employment. (Aside.) 

Ric Well, what have you to say to me ? 

Phil. Monsieur Riccardo, you have a daughter to marry. 

Ric Yes, and a plague to me she is. 

Phil. Does her being in your house put you to any in- 
convenience ? 

Ric No, but the thoughts of providing for her when she 
marries, does. 

3* 
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Phil. How contemptible ! (Aside.) If she wishes to mar- 
ry, you must provide for her. 

Ric. I shall do so; I shall be obliged to do so; but on 
one of two conditions : without a fortune, if she marries to 
please herself, — with one, if to please me. 

Phil. I have a proposal to make to you. 

Ric. Let me hear it, but be quick. 

Phil. Do you know a certain French officer who is a 
guest in my house ? 

Ric. Do you propose him for my daughter? 

Phil. Say I did, would you have any objection ? 

Ric. An officer, and a Frenchman ! He shall have my 
daughter neither with nor without a fortune. 

Phil. Are you, then, against the French and the mili- 
tary? 

Ric Yes, against both equally ; much more so if they 
are united in the same person. I hate the French, because 
they are not friends to commerce and industry, as we are ; 
they care for nothing but suppers, the theatre and amuse- 
ments. With soldiers I have no reason to be pleased ; I 
know how much 1 lose by them. They contend we contrac- 
tors are obliged to maintain their infantry — their horse ; and 
when they are in quarters, they waste a whole arsenal full 
of money. 

Phil. The French officer of whom f speak is an honora- 
ble man ; he has no vice, and is moreover of a noble family. 

Ric Is he rich ? 

Phil. He is a younger son. 

Ric If he is not rich, I value but little his nobility, and 
still less his profession. 

Phil. My dear friend, let us speak confidentially. A 
man like you, blessed with a large fortune, can never better 
employ fifty or sixty thousand florins, than by bestowing 
them on his daughter, when she marries so worthy a man. 

Ric On this occasion, I would not give ten livres. 

Phil. And to whom will you give your daughter ? 

Ric. If I am to dispose of so large a sum of money, I 
wish to place it in one of the best houses in Holland. 

Phil. You will never do so. 

Ric I shall never do so ? 

Phil. No, never. 

Ric. Why not ? 
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Phil. Because the respectable houses in Holland hare 
DO occasion to enrich themselves in this manner. 

Ric. You esteem highly this French officer ? 

Phil. Most highly. 

Ric. Why not then give him your daughter ? 

Phil. Why not ? Because — because I do not choose. 

Ric. And I do not choose to give him mine. 

Phil. There is some difference between you and me. 

Ric. I do not perceive in what it consists. 

Phil. We know very well how you began. 

Ric. But we do not know how you will end. 

Phil. Your language is too arrogant. 

Ric. Were we not in your house, it should be stronger. 

Phil. I will let you know who I am. 

Ric I have nothing to ask of you. 

Phil. Gro ; we will speak of this again. 

Ric Yes, again. If he ever falls into my hands — ^if I 
catch him in the least evasion of the revenue laws, I swear 
I will destroy him. (Aside,) [ExU. 

Phil. A rascal ! a brute, without civility ! an imperti- 
nent fellow I 

Enter De la Cotterie. 

De la Cot. Their conference, ending in an altercation, 
makes me hope he has refused his daughter. (Aside.) 

Phil. I am not myself, if I do not let him see — 

De la Cot. Monsieur — 

Phil. An ill-tempered worthless — 

De la Cot. Are these compliments intended for me, 
sir? 

Phil. Pardon me, I am carried away by my anger. 

De la Cot. Who has offended you ? 

Phil. That insolent fellow. Monsieur Riccardo. 

De la Cot. And has he refused his consent to the mar- 
riage? 

Phil. I am sorry I must bring this new trouble on the 
poor Lieutenant. (Aside.) 

De la Cot. Heaven be praised ! fortune at last aids me. 
(Aside.) 

Phil. My friend, never give way to resentment ; to im- 
patience of temper. 
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De la Cot. Tell me the truth ; does he refuse his daugh- 
ter? 

Phil. A man in this world ought to be {Nrepared for any 

event. 

Db la Cot. I am impatient to hear the truth. 

Phil. Oh ! when I tell him, I shall drop down dead. 
(Aside.) 

De la Cot. This suspense is intolerable. (Aside.) 

Phil. Yet he must know it. (Aside.) 

De la Cot. By your leave, sir. (Going.) 

Phil. Stay a moment. If he goes, there is danger he 
will destroy himself from despair. (Aside.) 

De la Cot. Why not tell me at once* what he said to 
you? 

Phil. Control yourself. Do not give way to despair, be- 
cause an avaricious, presumptuous, ignorant father refuses to 
marry his daughter respectably. There is a way to manage 
it in spite of him. 

De la Cot. No, sir ; when the father refuses, it is not 
proper for me to persist. 

Phil. Well, what do you mean to do ? 

De la Cot. To go far away, and to sacrifice my love 
to honor, duty, and the quiet of us all. 

Phil. And have you the heart to abandon a girl who 
loves you ? to leave her a prey to despair — soon to receive the 
sad intelligence of her illness, perhaps of her death ? 

De la Cot. Ah ! Monsieur Philibert, your words will 
kill me ; if you- knew their force you would be cautious how 
you used them. 

Phil. My words will conduct you to joy, to peace, to 
happiness. 

De la Cot. Ah, no ! rather to sorrow and destruction. 

Ph^l. It is strange that a man of spirit, like you, should 
be so easily discouraged. 

De la Cot. If you knew my case, you would not talk 
so. 

Phil. I know it perfectly, but do not consider it des- 
perate. The girl loves you — you love her passionately. This 
will not be the first marriage between young persons, that 
has taken place without the consent of parents. 

De la Cot. Do you approve of my marrying the daughter 
without the consent of the father ? 
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pRiL. Yes — ^in your case — considering the circumstances, 
I do approve of it. If the father is rich, you are of a noble 
family. You do him honor by the connection, he provides 
for your interest by a good dowry. 

De la Cot. But, sir, how can I hope for any dowry 
when I marry his daughter in this manner ? The father, 
ofiended, will refuse her the least support. 

Phil. When it is done, it is done. He has but this only 
child ; his anger may last a few days, and then he must do 
what so many others have done ; he will receive you as his 
son-in-law, and perhaps make you master of his house. 

Djb la Cot. And may I hope for this ? 

Phil. Yes, if you have courage. 

De la Cot. I do not want courage, the difficulty is in the 
means. 

Phil. There is no difficulty in the means ; hear my 
suggestions. Mademoiselle Costanza must now be at her 
aunt's : do what I tell you. Give up your dinner to-day, as 
I shall do mine, on your account ; go and find her — if she 
loves you in earnest, persuade her to show her love by her 
actions ; if the aunt is favorable to your designs, ask her pro- 
tection, and then, if the girl consents, marry her. 

De la Cot. And if the injured father should threaten to 
send me to prison ? 

Phil. Carry her with you into France. 

De la Cot. With what means ? With what money ? 

Phil. Wait a moment. (Goes and opens a bureau,) 

De la Cot. Oh heaven ! how unconscious is he, that he 
is encouraging me to an enterprise, the injury from which 
may fall on his own head. (Aside.) 

Phil. Take this. Here are a hundred guineas in gold, 
and £>ur hundred more in notes ; these five hundred guineas 
will serve you for some time ; accept them from my i^iend- 
ship. I think I can make the father of the girl return them 
to me. 

De la Cot. Sir, I am full of confusion — 

Phil. What confuses you ? I am astonished at you ; you 
want spirit, you want courage. Go quickly, and do not lose 
a moment. In the meantime I will observe the movements 
of Monsieur Riecardo, and if there is any danger of his sur- 
prising you, I will find persons to keep him away. Let me 
know what happens, either in person or by note. My dear 
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friend, you seem already to have recovered your spirits. I 
rejoice for your sake. May fortune be propitious to you. 
I am anxious to see Monsieur Riccardo in a rage — ^in despair. 
{AsidCy closes the bureau,) 

De la Cot. He gives me counsel, and money to carry it 
into effect. What shall I resolve on ? what plan shall I fol- 
low ? Take fortune on the tide ; and he can blame no one 
but himself, who, contriving a stratagem against another, falls 
into his own snare. (Aside,) [Exit, 

Monsieur Philibert, dlone. 

Phil. In truth, I feel some remorse of conscience for the 
advice and aid I have given ; I remember too that I have a 
daughter, and I would not have such an injury done to me. 
Nature tells us, and the law commands, not to do to others 
what we should not wish done to us. But I am carried along 
by several reasons ; a certain gentleness of disposition in- 
clining me to hospitality, to friendship, makes me love the 
Lieutenant, and take almost the same interest in him as if he 
were my son. The marriage appears to me to be a suitable 
one, the opposition of Monsieur Riccardo unjust, and his 
severity to his daughter, tyranny ; add to all this the uncivil 
treatment I have received from him, the desire to be re- 
venged, and the pleasure of seeing his pride humbled. Yes, 
if I lose the five hundred guineas, I shall have the satisfaction 
of seeing my friend made happy, and Monsieur Riccardo 
mortified. 

Enter Mademoiselle Costanza. 

Cost. Here I am, sir. 

Phil. What brings you here ? (Disturbed,) 

Cost. Did you not send for me ? 

Phil. Have you seen Monsieur De la Cotterie ? (As be- 
fore,) 

Cost. .No, sir ; I have not seen him. 

Phil. Return at once to your aunt's. 

Cost. Do you drive me from your house ? 

Phil. No, I do not drive you away, but I advise you — I 
entreat ; go quickly, I tell you. 

Cost. I wish to know the reason — 
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Phil. You shall know it when you are at your aunt's. 

Cost. Has any thing new occurred ? 

Phil. Yes, there is something new. 

Cost. Tell me what it is. 

Phil. Monsieur De la Cotterie will tell you. 

Cost. Where is he ? 

Phil. At your aunt's. 

Cost. The Lieutenant has not been there. 

Phil. He is this moment gone there. 

Cost. For what ? 

Phil. Return, then you will know it. 

Cost. Have you spoken to my father ? 

Phil. Yes, ask your husband that is to be. 

Cost. My husband ! 

Phil. Yes, your husband. 

Cost. Monsieur De la Cotterie ? 

Phil. Monsieur De la Cotterie. 

Cost. May I rely on it ? 

Phil. Go directly to your aunt's. 

Cost. Please tell me what has happened. 

Phil. Time is precious, if you lose time, you lose your 
husband. 

Cost. Oh me ! I will run with all speed ; would that I 
had wings to my feet. [Exit. 

Enter Mademoiselle Giannina. 

Phil. Two words from the Lieutenant are worth more 
than a thousand from me. 

GiAN. Is what Monsieur De la Cotterie has told me true, 
sir? 

Phil. What has he told you ? 

GiAN. That you advised him to marry the girl without 
the consent of her father. 

Phil. Did he tell you this in confidence ? 

GiAN. Yes, sir. 

Phil. I am displeased at his indiscretion. (Aside.) 

GiAN. And that you gave him a hundred guineas to aid 
him in the scheme. 

Phil. Imprudent ! I am almost sorry I did so. (Aside.) 

GiAN. Your silence confirms it ; it is true then ? 

Phil. Well, what do you say to it ? 
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GiAN. Nothing, sir. It is enough for me to know you did 
it. Your humble servant, sir. 

Phil. Where are you going? 

GiAN. To amuse myself. 

Phil. In what manner ? 

GiAN. With the marriage of Monsieur De la Cotterie. 

Phil. But it has not taken place yet. 

GiAN. I hope it soon will. 

Phil. Be cautious^-^mention it to no one. 

GiAN. Never fear, it will be known as soon as it is over; 
you will have the credit of contriving it, and I shall be most 
happy when it is done. [Exit. 

Phil. (Alone.) I hope she will not imitate this bad ex- 
ample ; but there is no danger. She is a good girl, and like 
me can distinguish between cases, and understands what is 
proper ; and as I know how she has been brought up, under 
my own care, I have no apprehensions such a misfortune 
may befall me. 

END OF THE SECOND ACT. 



ACTin. 
SCENE I.-7PHILIBERT and Mablanna. 

Mas. Excuse me for interrupting you again. 

Phil. I suppose you have some new piece of nonsense. 

Mar. I hope you will not again call me blockhead. 

Phil. Not unless you utter more absurdities. 

Mar. I have only to tell you I am just going to be mar- 
ried, and to bespeak your kindness. 

Phil. Then you have determined to marry before your 
mistress ? 

Mar. No, sir; she is to be married to-day, and I shall be 
married to-morrow. 

Phil. And you do not wish me to call you blockhead ? 

Mar. You will still conceal it from me. 

Phil. Conceal what? 

Mar. The marriage of my young lady. 

Phil. Are you out of your senses ? 

Mar. Now, to show you I am not so foolish, I will own 
a fault I have committed, from curiosity. I stood behind the 
hangings, and heard Monsieur De la Cotterie talking with 
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your daughter, and it is fixed on they are to be married, pri- 
vately, this evening, and you have given them five hundred 
guineas on account of her portion. 

Phil. On account of her portion ! (Laughing,) 

Mar. Yes, I think on account of her portion ; I saw the 
guineas with my own eyes. 

Phil. Yes, you are foolish, more foolish, most foolish. 

Mar. He vexes me so I hardly know what to do. (Aside.) 

Phil. The Lieutenant, however, has acted very impro- 
perly ; he ought not to have mentioned it to my daughter, 
especially when there was danger of being overheard. 

Mar. If you hide it from me for fear I shall make it 
public, you do wrong to my discretion. 

Phil. Your discretion indeed ! you conceal yourself, lis- 
ten to what people are talking about, misunderstand them, 
and then report such nonsense. 

Mar. I was wrong to listen, I admit, but as to misunder- 
standing, I am sure I heard right. 

Phil. You will £)rce me to say or do something not very 
pleasant to you. 

Mar. Patience! where did Mademoiselle Giannina go 
just now ? 

Phil. Where did she go ? 

Mar. Did she not go out with Monsieur De la Cotterie ? 

Phil. Where? 

Mar. I heard they went to my lady Gertrude's. 

Phil. To my sister's ? 

Mar. Yes, sir. 

Phil. Giannina may have gone there, not the Lieutenant. 

Mar. I know they went out together, sir. 

Phil. The Lieutenant may have accompanied her ; my 
sister's house is near the place where he was to go ; my 
daughter might choose to be at hand to hear the news. I 
know all ; every thing goes on well, and I say again you are 
a blockhead. 

Mar. This is too bad ; I can scarcely keep my temper. 
(Aside.) 

Phil. See who is in the hall — I hear some person. 

Mar. Oh ! it will be excellent if a trick has been played 
on the old gentleman, but it is impossible. (Aside.) [Exit. 

Phil. (AUme.) Heaven grant it may end well ; the im- 
prudence of the Lieutenant might have ruined the plot^ but 
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young persons are subject to these indiscretions. I fortu- 
nately had sense enough when I was a young man, and have 
more now I am old. 

Enter Gascoigne. 

Gas. Your servant, Monsieur Philibert. 

Phil. Good day, my friend, what news have you ? 

Gas. My master sends his best compliments. 

Phil. Where is the Lieutenant ? what is he doing ? how 
go on his affairs ? 

Gas. I believe this note will give you full information. 

Phil. Let us see. {Opens it.) 

Gas. As he does not send me away, I will remain here. 
(Aside.) 

Phil. (To himself.) There is a paper inclosed, which 
seems to be written by my daughter ; let us first know what 
my friend says. 

Gas. Marianna is listening behind the hangings ; she has 
as much curiosity as I have. {Aside.) 

Phil. (Reading.) ^^ Monsieur : Your advice has en- 
eouraged me to a step which I should not have had the boldness 
to venture on, however urged by the violence of my love.^' Yes, 
indeed, he wanted courage. *^ I have carried Mademoiselle 
to a respectable and secure house, that is to say, to her aunt^s." 
He must have met Costanza, and they have gone together ; I 
did well to send her quickly ; all my own work. " The tears 
rf the girl softened the good old lady, and she assented to our 
marriage." Excellent, excellent, it could not be better done. 
" Ordtrs were given for a Notary to be called in, and the mar- 
riage service was performed in the presence of two witnesses." 
Admirable — all has gone on well. *' / cannot express to you 
my confusion, not having the courage to ask any thing but your 
kind wishes ; the rest mil be added in the uniting of your 
daughter, whom you will more readily pardon, and I kiss your 
hand." What does he want of me that he has not the cour- 
age to ask, and gets my daughter to intercede ? Let me 
read the inclosed ; he must have gone immediately to my 
sister's, to let Giannina know when the marriage was over. 
Well, what says my daughter ? " Dear father." She writes 
well — a good mercantile hand ; she is a fine girl, God bless 
her. " Permit me, through this letter, to throw myseff'at your 
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feet, and to ask your pardon." Oh heaven ! what has she 
done ? " h^ormed by yourself of the advice you had given 
to Monsieur De la Cotterie, and of the money you furnished 
him with to carry it into execution, I luive yielded to my 
affection, and married the Lieutenant," Oh infamous ! de- 
ceiver ! traitress ! abandoned ! they have killed me. 

Enter Mabianna. 

Mas. What has happened, sir ? 

Phil. Help me, support me ! for heaven's sake do not 
leave me ! 

Mar. How can such a blockhead help you ? 

Phil. You are right ; laugh at me — abuse me — show me 
no mercy — I deserve it all, and I give you full liberty to do so^ 

Mar. No, I feel compassion for you. 

Phil. I am not worthy of compassion. 

Gas. Do not, sir, abandon yourself to despair ; my master 
is an honorable gentleman, of a noble family. 

Phil. He has ruined my daughter ; he has destroyed my 
hopes. 

Mar. You are able to provide handsomely for him. 

Phil. And shall my estate go in this way ? 

Gas. Pardon me, sir ; the same arguments you urged to 
convince Monsieur Riccardo may serve to convince yourself. 

Phil. Ah ! traitor, do you amuse yourself at my folly ? 

Mar. Gascoigne speaks to the purpose, and you have no 
right to complain of him. ( With warmth.) 

Phil. Yes, insult me, rejoice at my disgrace. 

Mar. I have pity on you, blinded as you are by anger. 

Gas. Condemn yourself for the fruits of your own bad 
advice. 

Phil. Why deceive me ? why make me believe the love 
of the officer was for Mademoiselle Costanza ? 

Gas. Because love is full of stratagems, and teaches 
lovers to conceal their passion, and to contrive schemes for 
their own happiness. 

Phil. And if Monsieur Riccardo had agreed to the mar- 
riage of his daughter, what a figure I should have made in 
the affair ? 

Gas. My master never asked you to interfere for him. 

PfliL. No, but he let me do it. 
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Gas. Say, rather, that you did not understand him. 

Phil. In short, they have betrayed and cheated me ; the 
conduct of my daughter is treacherous, and that of the Lieu- 
tenant infamous. 

Gas. You should speak more respectfully, sir, of an offi- 
cer. 

Mar. Remember, soldiers wear swords. 

Phil. Yes, that is nght ; all he has to do now is to kill 
me. 

Gas. My master has no such cruel design; you will 
soon see him come to ask your pardon. 

Phil. I do not wish to see him at all. 

Gas. Your daughter, then, shall come instead of him ? 

Phil. Name her not to me. 

Mar. Your own flesh and blood, sir. 

Phil. Ungrateful ! she was my love — my only joy. 

Gas. What is done cannot be undone. 

Phil. I know it, insolent — ^l know it too well. 

Gas. Do not be offended with me, sir. 

Mar. Have compassion on him, his anger overpowers 
him. My poor master ! he hoped to marry his daughter to 
a man of his own choice — ^to have her always near him — to 
see his grandchildren around him — ^to delight in their caresses, 
and to instruct them himself. 

Phil. All my hopes are gone ; no consolation is left for 
me. 

Gas. Do you think, sir, your excellent son-in-law, a 
worthy Frenchman, and a good soldier, cannot provide grand- 
children for you ? 

Mar. ^ot a year shall pass, but you will see the finest 
boy in the world gambolling around your feet. 

Phil. My hatred for the father will make me hate the 
child. 

Mar. Oh ! the blood will cause you to forget every 
injury. 

Gas. You have one only daughter in the world ; can you 
have the heart to abandon her, — ^never to see her more ? 

Phil. My anguish of mind will kilb me. (Covers his 
face vnth his hands.) 

Mar. Gascoigne ! 

Gas. What do you say 1 

Mar. Do you understand me ? (Makes a sign far him 
go out.) 
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Gas. I understand. 

Mar. Now is the time. 

Gas. So it may prove. 

Phil. What do you say ? 

Mar. I am telling Gascoigne to go away, to disturb you 
no longer, and not to abuse your patience. 

Phil. Yes, let him leave me. 

Gas. Your servant, sir ; excuse me if, after having com- 
mitted such an offence in your house, you see me no more. 
My master, from present appearances, will be forced to leave 
here, and carry his wife to France. Have you no message to 
your poor daughter ? 

Phil. Do you think he will go away so soon ? 

Gas. He told me, if he received no kind answer from 
you, to order horses immediately. 

Mar. It is a great grief to a father never to see his 
daughter again. 

Phil. Is your master a barbarian ? is he so ungrateful ? 
could I have done more for him 1 And he has used me with 
the greatest inhumanity ; to seduce the heart of my daugh- 
ter, and the whole time to conceal it from me. 

Gas. He would willingly have brought her to you before 
now, but for the fear of your resentment. 

Phil. Perfidious ! I have to applaud him for this hand- 
some action, — I have to be grateful for his treachery ; he 
shuns the reproaches of an offended father, — he cannot bear 
to hear himself called traitor. 

Gas. I understand ; by your leave. (Going,) 

Phil. Tell him he must never dare to come in my 
presence ; I do not wish to see him, — I do not desire it. 

Gas. I understand perfectly ; nature never fails. (Aside,) 

[Exit. 

Mar. Matters will soon be accommodated. (Aside,) 

Phil. My own injury ; this is well, — ^to my own injury ! 
(To himself,) 

Mar. To turn your thoughts from this subject, sir, may 
I now speak to you concerning my own affairs ? 

Phil. I want nothing else to torment me but for you to 
talk of your marriage. I hate the very word, and never wish 
to hear it again while I live. 

Mar. It seems, then, you want the world to come to an 
end. 
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Phil. For me it is ended. 

Mar. My poor master ! and where will your estate go, — 
your riches ? 

Phil. May the devil take them. 

Mar. You would die rich, and let your daughter live in 
want. 

Phil. Poor unhappy girl ! 

Mar. And could you carry this hatred in your bosom, to 
feel remorse at your death ? 

Phil. Be silent, devil ! torture me no more. 

Enter Mademoiselle Costanza. 

Cost. Monsieur Philibert, you have made sport of me. 

Phil. This was wanting to complete it. (Aside.) 

Cost. I have been waiting two hours, and no one has 
appeared. 

Phil. I know not what answer to make. (Aside.) 

Cost. Did you not urge me to return to my aunt's, telling 
me the Lieutenant would be there ? 

Mar. My young lady, you shall hear how it was. The 
Lieutenant had to go to the aunt's, and to the aunt's he went, — 
there he was to have an understanding with Mademoiselle, — 
and he had an understanding with Mademoiselle. But the 
poor gentleman mistook the house, instead of going to Aunt 
Hortensia's he found himself at Aunt Gertrude's, and instead 
of marrying Mademoiselle Costanza, he has married Made- 
moiselle Giannina. 

Cost. Can it be possible they have laughed at and de- 
ceived me in this manner ? Speak, Monsieur Philibert, tell 
me truly what has been done, and do not suppose me patient 
enough to submit to such an injury. 

Phil. Oh ! if I submit to it, you must submit too. 

Cost. And what have you to submit to ? 

Phil. On your account I have been accessory to the ruin 
of my daughter. 

Cost. On my account ? 

Phil. Yes, the machine I contrived for you has fallen on 
my own head. 

Mar. Fortunately my master's skull is reasonably thick. 

Cost. I understand nothing of all this. 

Phil. I will tell you plainly and distinctly the whole 
affair. Know then — 
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Enter Monsieur Riccardo. 

Rig. {To Costanza.) What are you doing here ? 

Phil. ( To himself. ) Another torment ! 

Cost. Sir, you have never forbid my coming here. 

Ric. Well, now I forbid it. I know what you have 
come for; I know your love for the foreigner, and your 
schemes against my authority and your own honor. 

Phil. You know nothing ; if you knew as much as I 
do, you would not speak so. {To Riccardo with asperity.) 

Rig. Is peak so in consequence of what you told me 
this morning, and no light matter it is ; enough to make me 
forbid my daughter's coming to your house. 

Mar. Are you afraid they will marry her against your 
wishes ? 

Rig. I may well fear it. 

Mar. Listen to me ; if she does not marry my master, 
there is nobody else here for her to marry. 

Ric. Where is the Frenchman — ^the officer ? 

Mar. Shall I tell him, sir ? 

Phil. Ah ! he will hear it soon enough. 

Mar. Know then, the officer has presumed to marry my 
young mistress. 

Rig. Ah! {With surprise,) 

Phil. Oh ! ( With vexation.) 

Cost. This is the wrong I apprehended. Ah ! my father, 
do resent the insult they have offered to me ; they have made 
use of me to accomplish their designs ; they have flattered 
me to expose me to ridicule, and the injury I have received 
is an affront to our family. 

Rig. Yes, I will resent the insult they have offered to 
me ; you, I will send to a convent ; and Monsieur Philibert 
makes amends for his offence by his own shame. 

Phil. All right, — I deserve more. {Aside.) 

Cost. Wretched me ! to what am I brought by my pas- 
sion, my wretchedness, and my disobedience. {Aside.) 

Phil. My dear friend, excuse my impatient manner ; I 
acknowledge the injustice I have done you, and heaven pun- 
ishes me rightly for my improper intentions. Ah ! Monsieur 
Riccardo, I have lost my daughter, — I contrived my own dis- 
grace. 
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Ric. Lost ! she is only married, — not entirely lost. 

Phil. I fear I shall never see her again ; who knows but 
that monster has already carried her away ? I gave him five 
hundred guineas to carry away my heart, — my daughter, — 
my only daughter ; my love, — my only love. Ah ! could I 
embrace her once more ! I wish to know if she is gone. I 
want to see her again ; if she is gone, I will kill myself with 
my own hand. {Going, meets his daughter.) 

Enter Mademoiselle Giannina, and a UUle after, 

De la Cotterie. 

GiAif, Ah ! dearest father. 

Phil. Ah ! most ungrateful daughter. 

GiAN. For mercy sake, pardon me. (Throws herself an 
her knees.) 

Phil. Do you deserve pardon ? 

GiAN. Your anger is most just. 

Phil. I shall not survive it; I must die. (Aside.) 

Ric. Both are to be pitied. 

Cost. I shall be revenged if her father refuses to for- 
give her. (Aside.) 

Phil. Rise. 

GiAN. I will not rise without your pardon. 

Phil. How could you have the heart to cause me so 
great affliction ? 

GiAN. Ah ! sir, your advice— 

Phil. Not a word of it ; torture me no more ; never men- 
tion again my own folly and weakness. Rise ; on that con- 
dition 1 pardon you. 

GiAN. Oh ! dearest father. (Rises,) 

Cost. She obtains forgiveness on easy terms. (Aside.) 

GiAN. Ah ! sir, let your grace extend — 

Phil. Do not speak to me of your husband. 

GiAN. Oh ! give him a place in your heart, or I shall be 
forced to leave you. 

Phil. Perfidious ! to talk so to your father ! 

GiAN. Conjugal duty will oblige me to take this step. 

Phil. Oh hard fate of a father ! but it is just, — ^I deserve 
more. 

Ric My friend, the act is done, there is no remedy. I 
advise you to be reconciled to him before your odd mistake 
spreads over the whole city. 
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Phil. I entreat you, Mademoiselle, (to Costanxa^) I en- 
treat you not to make it known, for my honor and reputa- 
tion ; I tell you (to Marianna) not to speak of it ; my daugh- 
ter, mention it to no one. 

(JiAN. No, for the love of heaven, let nobody hear of it ; 
quick, let every thing be settled, before any one leaves this 
room ; quick, my dear husband, come here — ^throw yourself 
at my father's feet — ask his pardon — kiss his hand, and do you 
pardon him, receive him for a son-in-law and for a son; 
quick, hush, that no one may hear of it. {She does with ra^ 
pidiiy every thing as she says it.) 

Phil. I am confounded ; I know not what to say. 

(Aside.) 

Cost. He has not the firmness to resist the sight of his 
ungrateful daughter. [Exit. 

De la Cot. Have I your pardon, sir ? 

Phil. Do you think you deserve it ? 

GiAN. For heaven's sake, say no more ; we must take 
care that nobody shall know what has happened ; my father 
is anxious to save the honor of his family, and above all 
things, I charge you never to urge in your justification, that 
he advised the scheme, and gave you five hundred guineas 
to carry it into execution. 

Phil. I commanded you not to mention it. {To Giaiu 
nina with asperity.) 

GiAN. I was only informing my husband of your com- 
mands. 

Ric. Well, Monsieur Philibert, are you reconciled ? 

Phil. What can I do ? I am constrained by necessity, 
by affection, by my own kind disposition, to be reconciled to 
them ; be husband and wife, be in my house, remain here, 
and may heaven bless you. 

GiAN. Oh, perfect happiness ! 

De la Cot. 1 hope, sir, you will never repent of your 
pardon and kindness to me. 

Mar. Hush ! quick ! that nobody may know it. 

Phil. What now ? 

Mar. Hush ! quick ! There is a little affair of mine to 
be finished. Gascoigne is to be my husband, with the per- 
mission of our masters. 

Gas. {To his master.) By your leave, sir. {Gives her his 
hand.) 

4 
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Mae. Hush ! quick ! that nobody may know it. 

GiAN. Against your marriage nothing can be said ; mine 
may be condemned. I confess that I have exceeded the 
limits of duty, that I have been wanting in respect to my 
father ; and have exposed to hazard my own honor and the re- 
putation of my family. Those who see me now happy and 
not punished, must be cautious not to follow a bad example ; 
let them rather say it has pleased heaven to mortify the 
father, and not that the daughter is exempt from remorse and 
apprehension. Most kind spectators, let the moral of this 
representation be a warning to families, and may whatever 
enjoyment you derive from it, be consistent with the princi. 
pies of duty and of virtue. 

THE END OF AN ODD MISTAKE, 



REMARKS. 



Un Curioso AccmENTE, in the original, is a very say and agree- 
able comedy. The intrigue is amusing, plausible, and happily con- 
ceived. De la Cotterie, a young French officer, wounded, and a 
prisoner of war, is hospitably entertained by Monsieur Philibert, a 
rich merchant at the Hague, and falls in love with his daughter Gi- 
annina, an only child. She is led, by fear of the suspicions of her 
father, to induce him to believe that the lieutenant is in love with 
Mademoiselle Costanza, the daughter of Monsieur Riccardo, and not 
with herself. Her father inmiediately seizes the idea, and exerts 
himself to promote the marriage between them. Riccardo refuses 
his consent because he bates frenchmen and soldiers, and Philibert 
advises De la Cotterie to run off with Costanza, and furnishes him with 
five hundred guineas to carry her into France. The officer is embar- 
rassed : on the one hand, he is averse to the dishonor of concealing 
the fraud ; on the other, he cannot expose his mistress, who has con- 
trived it ; but the reasoning of the father prevails, and he secretly mar- 
ries Giannina. The scenes, admitting of a double construction, 
are, as Goldoni says, naturally produced, and supported without effort. 
The one in which Mons. PhUibert endeavors to overcome the scru- 
ples of De la Cotterie, and gives him his purse, is inimitable — worthy 
of Moliere. It has not his drollery and peculiar turn of expression, 
but is also without his exaggeration. There is no farce, nothing 
beyond what the situation of me parties renders natural. The cha« 
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meters are well drawn ; the kind heart of the old merchant, the 
honorable principles of the soldier, the say temper of the daughter, 
all interest us and make ns feel a regard for them. The affection of 
Philibert for the officer, whom he loves as his son, persuades us that 
his own arguments will serve to convince himself, when he discovers 
his dau^ter, and not Costanza, has become the wife of the lieute- 
nant. The plot is developed and conducted with such skill, that the 
credulity of the father does not violate probability, and we can hardly 
condemn the deception practised on nim, especiaUy as we know 
Mons. Philibert will be cordially reconciled, and in the end become 
devoted to his son-in-law. Mademoiselle Costanza has certainly a 
right to complain of ill treatment. 

This comedy, which was a favorite with Goldoni, he savs, in his 
Memoirs, was founded on what actually happened to a ricn Dutch 
merchant, imd was c(»nmunicated hv two of his correspondents, in 
Venice, to the author, as a proper subject for his pen. 
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THE MOROSE GOOD MAN 



ACT I. 
SCENE I. — Martuocia, Angelica, and Yalerio. 

Ang. Valeric, leave me, I entreat you ; I fear for my- 
self, I fear for you. Ah ! if we should be surprised — 

Val. My dear Angelica ! 

Mar. Do go, sir. 

Val. One moment more. If I could be well assured — 
(To Martuceia.) 

Mar. Of what? 

Val. Of her love— of her constancy — 

Ang. Ah, Valeric ! Can you doubt it? 

Mar. Go, go, sir, she loves you too much. 

Val. This is the happiness of my life — 

Mar. Quick, go away. If my master should come in 
suddenly ! 

Ang. (To Martuceia,) He never leaves his room so 
early. 

Mar. That is true, but you know in this saloon he 
walks and amuses himself. Here are his chessmen, and 
here he often plays. Oh ! you do not know Siguier Geronte. 

Val. Pardon me, he is the uncle of Angelica. I know 
my father was his friend, but I have never spoken to him. 

Mar. He is a man, sir, of a most singular character. At 
bottom a most worthy man, but impatient, and peculiar to the 
greatest degree. 

Ang. Yes, he tells me he loves me, and I believe him ; 
but while he tells me so, he makes me tremble. 
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Val. What have you to fear ? You have neither father 
• nor mother. You ^re at your brother's disposal, and he is 
my friend; I will speak to him. (To Angelica,) 

Mar. Ah ! so you trust to Signior Dalancourt ? 

Val. Well, can he refuse me ? 

Mar. Indeed, I think he can. 

Val. Why so ? 

Mar. Hear me, I will explain the whole in four words. 
My nephew, the new clerk of your brother, the lawyer, has 
informed me of what I will now tell you. Though he 
has been with him only a fortnight, I heard it from him this 
morning ; but he confided it to me as the greatest secret : 
for heaven's sake do not betray me. 



Val. Do not fear. 



\jr . Xlki^. You know me. 



4r' 



^^ >'^j^.^MAR. {Speaking in a low tone to ValeriOy and looking 

^ > ^^-jjUnDarjfJhe door,) Signior Dalancourt is a mined man,over- 

y ^f t^ ^ywh|ffmed. He has eaten up his whole estate, and perhaps 

> ^ j^j^^\^$ fortune of his sister too. Angelica is a burden too great 

v\ ^r him to bear, and to free himself from it, he means to shut 

^'^ . /^ tij^ up in a convent. 

f .\V^^ >*^ ^^®* ^^ heavens ! what do you tell me ! 
/l\^ >^ Val. Can it be possible ? I have known hiirt a long time. 
Dalancourt always appeared to me a young man of good 
sense and honorable principles ; sometimes impetuous, and 
apt to take olQfence, but — 

Mar. Impetuous, Oh ! most impetuous — a match for his 
uncle, but far from having his excellent feelings. 

Val. He was esteemed — ^beloved by every body. His 
father was perfectly satisfied with him. 

Mar. Ah ! sir, since his marriage he is no longer the 
same man. 

Val. It may be that Madam Dalancourt — 
Mar. Yes, it is she, they say, is the cause of this great 
change. Signior Greronte is deeply offended with his nephew 
for his foolish compliance with the whims of his wife. I do 
not know, but I lay the plan of the convent is her contri- 
vance. 

Ano. You surprise me. My sister-in-law, that 1 looked 
on as so discreet, who showed me so much friendship ; I never 
could have thought it. ( To Martuccia.) 
Val. I know her, and cannot believe it* 
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Mab. Surely you are uot serious. Is there a lady more 
elegant in her attire ? Is there any new fashion that she 
does not immediately adopt ? At balls and plays is she not 
always the first ? 

Yal. But her husband is ever at her side. 

Ang. Yes, my brother never leaves her. 

Mar. Well, they are both fools, and both will be ruined 
together. 

Val. It is impossible. 

Mar. Very well, very well. I have told you what you 
wanted to know. Now go at once, and do not expose your 
mistress to the danger of losing the favor of her uncle. He 
alone can be of any service to her. [Exit Valerio.^ 

Ang. How miserable I am ! 

Mar. It is certainly your uncle coming. Did I not tell 
you so? 

Ang. I am going. 

Mar. No, remain here, and open your heart to him. 

Ang. I would as soon put my hand in the fire. 

Mar. Come, come ; he is sometimes a little hasty, but 
he has not a bad heart. 

Ang. You are the mistress of his household, you have 
influence with him ; speak to him for me. 

Mar. No, you must speak to him yourself; all I can do 
is to give him some hint, and dispose him to listen to you. 

Ang* Yes, yes, say something to him, and I will speak 
to him afterwards. (Going.) 

Mar. Remain here. 

Ang. No, no ; when it is time, call me. I will not be 
far. [Exit Angblica. w^ 




Martuccia alone. 

Mar. How gentle she is — how amiable. I was with her 
at her birth. 1 love her ; I am distrest for her, and wish 
to see her happy. Here he is. 

Enter Geronte. 

Ger. Where's Piccardo ? (To Martuccia.) 
Mar. Signior — 
Ger. Call Piccardo ! 
4* 



y 



4 
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Mar. Yes, sir. But may I say one word to you ? 
Ger, Piccardo, Piccardo! {Very impatiently A 
Mae. Piccardo, Piccardo ! {In tke same tone.) 

Enter Piccardo. 

Pic Here, sir ; here, sir. 

Mar. Your master — (To Piccardo, angrily.) 

Pic. Here I am, sir. (To Geronte.) 

Ger. Go to my friend Dorval's, and tell him 1 am waiting 
to play a game of chess with him. 

Pic. Yes, sir, but — 

Ger. But what ? 

Pic. I have a commission — 

Ger. To do what? 

Pic. From your nephew. 

Ger. Go to Dorval's house. {In a passion,) 

Pic. He wishes to speak to you. 

Ger. Begone, sir. 

Pic. What a man ! [Exit. 

Ger. a madman — a miserable creature ! No, I will not 
see him ; I will not permit him to come and disturb my tran- 
quillity. {Goes to the table.) 

Mar. How suddenly he gets angry. This was enough. 
{Aside.) 

Ger. {Sitting doum.) What a move that was I made yes- 
terday : what fatality ! How in the world could I be check- 
mated with a game so well arranged ! Let us see ; this game 
kept me awake the whole night. {Looking ocer the game.) 

Mar. May I speak to you, sir ? 

Ger. No. 

Mar. No ; though I have something important to say to 
you. 

Ger. Well, what have you to say ? let me hear it. 

Mar. Your niece wishes to speak to you. 

Ger. I have no time, now. 

Mar. Oh, good ! Is what you are about, then, of such 
very great importance ? 

Ger. Yes, of the utmost importance ; I amuse myself 
but seldom, and then I do not choose to be plagued to death. 
Do you hear ? 

Mar. This poor girl — 
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Ger. What has happened to her ? 

Mar. They want to shut her up in a convent. 

Ger. In a convent ! — To shut up ray niece in a convent ; 
to dispose of my niece without my approbation, without my 
knowing any thing about it — 

Mar. You know the embarrassments of your nephew. 

Ger. I have nothing to do with the embarrassments of 
my nephew, nor the follies of his wife. He has his own 
property ; if he eats it, if he ruins himself, so much the 
worse for him. But for 'my niece, I am the head of the 
family, I am the master : it is for me to provide for her. 

Mar. So much the better for her, sir ; so much the better ; 
I am glad to see you get so warm in behalf of this dear 
girl. 

Ger. Where is she ? 

Mar. She is near, sir. Wait a moment — 

Ger. Let her come in. 

Mar. Yes, she most earnestly desires to do so, but^ 

Ger. But, what ? 

Mar. She is timid. 

Ger. Well, what then ? 

Mar. If you speak to her — 

Ger. I must speak to her. 

Mar. Yes, but with this tone of voice — 

Ger. The tone of my voice hurts nobody ; let her come 
and rely on my heart, not on my tone of voice. 

Mar. That is true, sir. I know you ; you are good, 
humane, charitable ; but I entreat you, do not frighten the 
poor girl ; speak to her with a little gentleness. 

Ger. Yes, I will speak to her with gentleness. 

Mar. You promise me ? 

Ger. I promise you. 

Mar. Do not forget it. 

Ger. No. {Beginning to be impatient.) 

Mar. Above all, do not get impatient. 

Ger. I tell you, no. (Impatiently.) 

Mar. I tremble for Angelica. [Exit. 

Geronte ahne. 

Ger. She is right ; I sometimes suffer myself to be car- 
ried away by my irritable temper. My niece deserves to be 
treated with tenderness. 
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Enter Angelica. — She remains at a distance. 

Gee. Gome near. 

Ang. Sir^? {Timidly advancing one step,) 

Gee. How can you expect me to hear you when you are 
three ndles off? {A little warm,) 

Ang. Excuse me, sir. (She approaches him, tremhUng,) 

Gee. What have you to say to me ? 

Ang. Has not M artuccia told you something ? 

Ger. (At first gently, then by degrees lie gets excited,) 
Yes, she has spoken to me of you, of that insensate your 
brother, that extravagant fellow, who suffers himself to be 
led by the nose by his silly wife, — ^who is ruined — utterly lost, 
and has no longer any respect for me. (Angelica is going 
atDay.) Where are you going ? ( Very impettumsly,) 

Ang. You are angry, sir. 

Gee. Well, what is that to you ? If I get angry at a 
blockhead, I am not angry with you : come near, speak ; you 
must not be afraid of my anger. 

Ang. My dear uncle, I do not know how to speak to 
you, unless I see you composed. 

Gee. How tormenting ! Well, I am composed. Speak. 
( Trying to control himself, ) 

Ang. Martuccia, sir, has told you — 

Gee. I don't mind what Martuccia says, I want to hear 
it from yourself. 

Ang. My brother — 

Gee. Your brother — 

Ang. Wishes to shut me up in a convent. 

Ger. Well, do you wish to go into a convent ? 

Ang. But, sir — 

Gee. At once. Speak. ( With warmth,) 

Ang. It is not for me to decide. 

Gee. I do not say it is for you to decide ; but I want to 
know your inclination. (A little more warmth,) 

Ang. You make me tremble, sir. 

Gee. I shall burst with rage. (Aside, restraining him- 
self,) Come near. I understand, then, a convent is not to 
your liking. 

Ang. No, sir. 

Gee. For what have vou an inclination ? 
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Ang. Sir— 

Ger. Do not be afraid, I am tranquil, speak freely. 

Ang. Ah ! I have not the courage. 

Ger. Come here. Do you wish to be married ? 

Ang. Sir — 

Ger. Yes or no ? 

Ang. If you desire — 

Gee. Yes or no ? 

Ang. Well, yes — 

Ger. Yes ! you wish to be married ; to lose your liberty, 
your tranquillity. Very well ; so much the worse for you : 
Yes, I will marry you. 

Ang. How amiable he is with all his anger. (Aside.) 

Ger. Have you an inclination for any one in particu- 
lar? 

Ang. Now, if I had the courage to speak to him of Vale- 
rio ! (Aside,) 

Ger. Well, have you any lover ? 

Ang. This is not the time. I will get Martuccia to 
speak to him. (Aside.) 

Ger. Come at once, let us end it ; the house where you 
are, the persons you see, may perhaps have led you to form 
an attachment. I wish to know the truth. Yes, I will do 
something handsome for you, but on the condition that you 
deserve it. Do you understand me ? ( WUh great warmth.) 

Ang. Yes, sir. (Tremhling.) 

Ger. Speak, openly, frankly. Have you any attach- 
ment ? (In the same tone.) 

Ang. But — ^no, sir. — No, sir, I have none. (Hesitating 
and tremhling.) 

Ger. So much the better. I will find a husband for 
you. 

Ang. Oh, God ! You have not, sir — 

Ger. What do you mean ? 

Ang. You know my timidity. 

Ger. Yes, yes, your timidity. I know womankind : now 
you are a dove, but get married, and you will be a hawk. 

Ang. Ah ! my uncle, since you are so good — 
. Ger. Well, no more now. 

Ang. Permit me to say to you — 

Gee. Dorval does not come yet ! (Going to the table.) 

Ang. Hear me, my dear uncle. 
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Ger. Don't distin* me now. (Intent on the chess-board,) 
Ang. One single word — 
Ger. Enoujgph has been said. (Impaiieniiy.) 
Ang. Olyneaven ! I am more unhappy than ever. Ah, 
my dedMNlwtuccia will not abandon me. (Aside.) [Exit. 

/ Geronte, alone. 

r£R. She is a good girl ; I would willingly do all I can 
her. If she had any attachment, I would endeavor to 
[ease her, but she has none. I will see, I will look about. 
But what in the world detains Dorval ? Is he never coming ? 
I long to try again that cursed combination that made me 
lose the last game. Certainly, I ought to have won it — he did 
not beat me, I beat myself. I must have lost my senses. Let 
us see a little. So my pieces were placed, and Dorval's so. 
I moved the king to his castle's square ; Dorval placed his 
bishop on his king's second square. I— check — yes, I take 
the pawn — ^Dorval — he takes my bishop, — Dorval — yes, he 
takes my bishop, and I — ^give check with my knight. By 
heaven! Dorval loses his queen. He plays his king, and I 
take his queen. Yes, the fellow, with his king, has taken my 
knight. But so much the worse for him. Now he is in my 
nets ; his king is fast. Here is my queen ; yes, here she is. 
Check mate. It is clear. Check mate, and the game is won. 
Ah ! if Dorval would come, he should see it — Piccardo ! 
(Calls.) 

Enter Dalancourt. 

Dal. My uncle is alone ; if he will listen to me. (Apart 
and in much -confusion.) 

Ger. I will place the pieces as they were at first. (Not 
seeing Dalancourt, he calls loudly.) Piccardo ! 

Dal. Sir — 

Ger. (Without turning, and supposing he is speaking to 
Piccardo,) Well, have you found Dorval ? 

tenter Dorval. 

Dor. Here I am, my friend. 
Dal. My uncle. (With resolution,) 
Ger. ( Turning sees Dalancourt, rises quickly, throws down 
the chair, and goes out without speaking.) 
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SCENE 11. — Dalancourt and Dorval. 

Dor. What is the meaning of this scene ? (Laughing.) 

Dal. It is dreadful ! All this because he has seen me. 

Dor. Geronto is my friend. I know his disposition per- 
fectly. (In the same manner.) 

Dal. I am sorry on your account. 

Dor. Indeed I came at an unlucky time. 

Dal. Excuse his violence. 

Dor. Oh ! I'll scold him ; I'll scold him. (Smiling.) 

Dal. Ah ! my friend, you are the only person who can 
do any thing for me with him. 

Dor. I will do what I can, with all my heart, but — 

Dal. I agree that, from appearances, my uncle has rea- 
son to be offended with me ; but if he could read the bottom 
of my heart, all his affection for me would return, and he 
would never repent it. 

Dor. Yes, I know your character, and I believe every 
thing might be hoped from you ; but your wife— 

Dal. My wife, sir ! Ah, you do not know her. All the 
world is mistaken about her, and my uncle especially. I 
must do her justice, and let the truth be known. She knows 
nothing of the embarrassments by which I am overwhelmed. 
She thought me richer than I was, and I have always con- 
cealed my affairs from her. I love her. We were married \ 
very young. I have never permitted her to ask for any \ 
thing — to want an}' thing. I have always endeavored to an- | 
ticipate her wishes, and to provide for her pleasures. In this f 
way I have ruined myself. (Eatmestly,) 

Dor. To please a lady — to anticipate her desires ! This 
is enough. 

Dal. I am certain, had she known my situation, she 
would have been the first to forbid the expense I have in- 
dulged in to please her. 

Dor. Yet she did not forbid it. 

Dal. No, because she had no fear — 

Dor. My poor friend ! 

Dal. Indeed I am. (Afflicted.) 

Dor. I pity you. (StUl smiling,) 

Dal. You are making a jest of me. ( With warmth.) 

Dor. By no means ; but — ^you love your wife prodigiously. 
(Still laughing.) 
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Dal. Yes, I love her ; I have always loved her, and 
shall love her as long as I live ; I know her, know all her 
worth, and will not suffer any one to accuse her of faults 
which she has not. 

Dor. Gently, my friend, gently ; you get a little too 
much excited for your family. {Seriously.) 

Dal. Pardon me, I woQld not for the world offend you ; 
but when my wife is spoken of — ( With much y>amUh,) 

Dor. Well, well, let us speak of her no more. 

Dal. But I wish you to be convinced. 

Dor. Yes, I am convinced. (Coldly,) 

Dal. No, you are not. ( With much earnestness,) 

Dor. Excuse me, I tell you I am. (A little excited,) 

Dal. Very well, I believe you, and am delighted that 
you are. Now my dear friend, speak to my uncle in my 
behalf. 

Doe. Most willingly will I do so. 

Dal. How much obliged to you I shall be ! 

Dor. But we must be able to give him some reasons. 
How have you managed to ruin yourself in so short a time ? 
It is only four years since your father died, leaving you a 
handsome fortune, and it is said you have spent it all. 

Dal. If you knew all the misfortunes that have happened 
to me ! Seeing my affairs were in disorder, I wished to remedy 
them, and the remedy was worse than the disease : I listened 
to new schemes, engaged in new speculations, pledged my 
property, and have lost every thing. 

Dor. Here is the error — ^new projects ; the ruin of many 
another man. 

Dal. And my condition utterly hopeless. 

Dor. You have been very wrong, my friend, especially 
as you have a sister. 

Dal. Yes, and it is now time to think of providing for 
her. 

Dor. Every day she grows more beautiful. Madam 
Dalancourt receives much company in her house, and youth, 
my dear friend, sometimes — ^you understand me. 

Dal. On this point, I have on reflection found an ex- 
pedient ; I think of placing her in a convent. 

Dor. Place her in a convent ! A good plan, but have you 
consulted your uncle ? 

Dal. No ; he will not hear me : but you must speak to 
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him for me and for Angelica. My uncle esteems and loves 
you, listens to you, confides in you, and will refuse you 
nothing. 
^ Dor. I have great doubts of this. 

Dal. I am sure of it : Pray try to see him, and speak to 
him at once. 

Dor. I will do so ; but wheiQ is he gone ? 

Dal. I will find out. — ^Let us see — Is any one there ? 
(Calls.) 

Enter Piccarco. 

Pic Here, sir. (To DalancourU) 

Dal. Is my uncle gone from home ? 

Pic. No, sir, he went into the garden. 

Dal. Into the garden ! at this time of day ? 

Pic For him it is all the same. When he is a little out 
of temper, he walks about, and goes out to take the air. 

Dor. I will go and join him. 

Dal. I know my uncle, sir ; you must give him time to 
get calm. It is better' to wait for him here. 

Dor. But if he goes out, he may not return here again. 

Pig. Pardon me, sir, it will not be long before he is here ; 
I know his temper, a few minutes will be sufficient. I can 
assure you he will be much pleased to see you. (2b Dorval,) 

Dal. ' Well, my dear friend, go into his room. Do me 
the favor to wait for him there. (Warmly.) 

Dor. Willingly ; I understand perfectly how cruel your 
situation is. Some remedy must be provided; yes, I will 
speak to him, but on condition — 

Dal. I give you my word of honor. (With warmth.) 

Dor. It is sufficient. \Exil into Geronie^s room, 

Dal. You have not told my uncle what I directed you ? 

Pic. Pardon me, sir, I have told him, but he drove me 
away according to his custom. 

Dal. I am sorry for it ; let me know when there is a 
good time for me to speak to him. One day I will reward 
you for your services. 

Pic I am much obliged to you, sir ; but, thank heaven, I 
am in want of nothing. 

Dal. You are rich, then. 

Pic I am not rich, but I have a master who will not let 
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me want for any thing. 1 have a wife and four childreni 
and ought to be in the greatest straits of any man in the 
world ; but my master is so good, that I support them with- 
out difficulty, and distress is unknown in my house. [Exit. 

Dalancourt, alone. 

Dal. Ah, my uncle is an excellent man. If Dorval 
can have any influence over him — If I can hope to receive 
assistance equal to my wants — If I can keep it concealed 
•from my wife — Ah, why have I deceived her ? Why have 
I deceived myself? My uncle does not return — Every 
minute is precious with me. In the mean time, I'll go to my 
lawyer's. Oh! with what pain t go to him. It is true, 
he flatters me that notwithstanding the decree,' he will find 
means to gain time ; but quibbles are so odious, my feelings 
suffer, and my honor is affected. Wretched are they who 
are forced to resort to expedients so diioreditable ! 

Enter Madam Dalancourt. 

Dal. Here comes my wife. {Seeing her.) 

Mad. Ah, my husband ! are you here ? I have been 
looking every where for you. 

Dal. I was going out. 

Mad. I met just now that savage ; he is scolding and 
scolding wherever he goes. 

Dal. Do you mean my uncle ? 

Mad. Yes ; seeing a ray of sunshine, I went to walk in 
the garden, and there I met him. He was stamping his feet, 
talking to himself, but in a loud voice ; yes, in a loud voice. 
Tell me, has he any married servants in his house ? 

Dal. Yes. 

Mad. It must have been this. He said a great many 
bad things of husband and wife ; very bad, I assure you. 

Dal. I can easily imagine of whom he spoke. (Aside.) 

Mad. He is really insupportable. 

Dal. Yet you must treat him with respect. 

Mad. Can he complain of me ? I have failed in nothing ; 
I respect his age and his character as your uncle. If some- 
times I laugh at him when we are alone, you pardon it. Ex- 
cept this, I have for him all possible respect. But tell me 
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sincerely, has he any for you or for me ? He treats us with 
the greatest asperity ; he hates us as much as he can, and 
now his contempt for me has become excessive : yet I must 
caress him and pay court to him. 

Dal. But — when it is so easy to do so— He is our un- 
cle ; besides, we may have need of him. (Embarrassed.) 

Mad. Need of him ! we ! how ? Have we not means of 
our own to live in decency ? You are not extravagant ; I 
am reasonable ; for myself, I desire no more than for you to 
provide for me as you have done. Let us continue to live 
with the same moderation, «ind we shall be independent of 
every one. * 

' Dal. Let us continue to live with the same moderation. 
(In a passionate manner.) 

Mad. Yeid, indeed ; I have no vanity. I ask nothing 
more of you. 

Dal. How unhappy I am ! (Aside.) 

Mad. But you seem to me to be disturbed — ^thoughtful. 
— ^What is the matter ? you are not easy. 

Dal. You are mistaken, there is nothing the matter. 

Mad. Pardon me, I know you ; if you have any sorrow, 
why hide it from me ? 

Dal. I am thinking of my sister. I will tell you the 
whole. (More embarrassed.) 

Mad. Y<fnr sister ! But why of her ? She's the best 
girl in the world ; I love her dearly. Hear me — ^if you 
will trust her to me, I will relieve you of this burden, and at 
the same time make her happy. 

Dal. How? 

Mad. You think of placing her in a convent, and I know, 
on good authority, it will be against her wishes. 

Dal. At her age, ought she to be asked what she wishes 
or does not wish ? (A little warm.) 

Mad. No : she has understanding enough to submit to 
the will of her friends ; but why not marry her ? 

Dal. She is too young. 

Mad. Grood ! was I older than she when we were mar- 
ried ? 

Dal. Well, must I go about from door to door looking for 
a man to wed her ? (Excited.) 

Mad. Listen to me, my husband, and do not disturb your- 
self, I pray. If I guess aright, I am sure Valerie loves her, 
and that she too is attached to him. 
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Dac. Heaven, how much I have to suffer ! (Aside.) 

Mad. You know him. Can there be a better match for 
Angelica ? 

Dal. We will see — ^we will talk of it. (Muck emboT' 
rassed.) 

Mad. Do me the favor to leave the management of this 
affair to me ; I have a great desire to succeed in it. 

Dal. Madam ? (In the greatest emharrcissment,) 

Mad. What say you ? 

Dal. It cannot be. 

Mad. No ; why not ? 

Dal. Will my uncle consent to it ? 

Mad. What then ? I do not wish that we should be wanting 
in our duty to him, but you are the brother of Angelica. 
Her fortune is in your hands; more or less depends on you 
alone. Let me assure myself of their inclination, and on the 
subject of interest, I would soon arrange that. 

Dal. No, if you love me, do not meddle with it. (Anx- 
iously.) 

Mad. Are you then averse to marrying your sister ? 

Dal. On the contrary. 

Mad. What then? 

Dal. I must go now. I will talk with you about it 
on my return. (Going.) 

Mad. Are you displeaSed at my interference ? 

Dal. Not at all. 

Mad. Hear me ; perhaps it is concerning her fortune ? 

Dal. I know nothing about it. [Exit* 

Mad. What does this conduct mean ? I do not compre- 
hend il. Is it possible that my husbjind — No, he is too 
wise to have any thing to reproach himself with. 



SCENE III. — Enter Angelica to Madam Dalancottrt. 

Ang. If I could speak with Martuccia. (Not seeing 
Madam D.) 
Mad. Sister! 

Ang. Madam. (Uneasy.) 
Mad. Where are you going, sister ? 
Ang. I am going away. Madam. ( Uneasy.) 
Mad. Ah ! then you are offended ? 
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Ang. 1 have reason to be so. 

Mad. Are you angry with me ? 

Ang. Why, Madam ? 

Mad. Hear me, my child ; if you are disturbed about the 
afiair of the convent, do not think I have any hand in it. It 
is just the reverse ; I love you, and will do all I can to ren- 
der you happy. 

Ang. What duplicity ! (Aside, weeping.) 

Mad. What's the matter ? You are weeping. 

Ang. How much she has deceived me. ( Wipes her eyes,) 

Mad. What cause have you for sorrow ? 

Ang. Oh ! the embarrassments of my brother. 

Mad. The embarrassments of your brother ! 

Ang. Yes ; no one knows them better than you. 

Mad. What do you say ? Explain yourself if you please. 

Ang. It is needless. 



Enter Geronte, and then Piccardo. 

Ger. Piccardo! (Calls.) 

Pic. Here, sir. (Coming out of Geronte^s apartment) 

Ger. Well, where is Dorval ? ( With impatience,) 

Pic. He is waiting for you, sir, in your room. 

Ger. He in my room, and you said nothing about it ? 

Pic You did not give me time, sir. 

Ger. (Seeing Angelica and Madam D,, lie speaks to An* 
gelica, turning as he speaks towards Madam JD., that she may 
hear him.) What are you doing here ? I wish to have 
none of your family. Gro away. 

Ang. My dear uncle — 

Ger. I tell you go. [Exit Angelica mortified. 

Mad. I ask your pardon, sir. 

Ger. ( Turning towards the door hy which Angelica has 
gone oiU, hut from time to time looking at Madam JJ.) Oh ! 
how strange this is ! Take care of the impertinent — 
She wants to annoy me. There is another stairway to go 
down. I will shut up this door. 

Mad. Do not be offended, sir ; as to myself, I assure you— 

Ger. (He wants to go into his room, but not to pass hy 
Madam D., and says to Piccardo,) Tell me, is Dorval in my 
room? 
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Pic. Yes, sir. 

Mad. {Perceiving the embarrassment of Geronte, steps 
hack.) Pass on, sir, I will not be in your way. 

Ger. {Passingj salutes her.) My lady — ^I will shut up 
this door. (Goes into his room, and Piccardo follows him.) 

Mad. What a strange character ! But it is not this that 
disturbs me. What distresses me is the anxious manner of 
my husband, and Angelica's words. I doubt; I fear; I 
wish to know the truth, and dread to discover it. 

end of the first act. 



ACT n. 

SCENE I. — Geronte and Dorval. 

Ger. Let us go on with our game, and talk no more of it. 

Dor. But it concerns your nephew. 

Ger. a blockhead ! A helpless creature, who is the slave 
of his wife, and the victim of his vanity. 

Dor. More gentleness, my friend, more gentleness. 

Ger. And you, with your calmness, you will drive me 
mad. 

Dor. What I say is right. 

Ger. Take a chair. (Sits dovm.) 

Dor. Poor young man ! (/n a compassionate tone, while 
he is going to the chair.) 

Ger. Let us see the game of yesterday. 

Dor. You will lose — (In the same tone.) 

Ger. Perhaps not ; let us see; — 

Dor. I say you will lose — 

Ger. No, I am sure not. 

Dor. Unless you assist him, you will certainly lose him. 

Ger. Lose whom ? 

Dor. Your nephew. 

Ger. Eh ! I was speaking of the game ; sit down. ( With 
impatience.) 

Dor. I will play willingly, but first listen to me — 

Ger. You are always talking to me of Dalancourt. 

Dor. Well, if it be so— 

•Ger. I will not listen to you. 

Dor. Then you hate him — 
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Geb. No, sir, I hate Dobody. 

Dor. But if you do not wish — 

Ger. No more — play. Let us go on with the game, or I 
shall go away. 

Dor. One single word, and I have done. 

Ger. Patience. 

Dor. You have some estate. 

Ger. Yes, thank heaven — 

Dor. More than you want. 

Ger. Yes, something I can serve my friends with. 

Dor. And you will give nothing to your nephew ? 

Ger. Not a farthing. 

Dor. It follows — 

Ger. It follows ? 

Dor. That you hate him. 

Ger. It follows that you do not know what you say. I 
hate, I detest his manner of thinking, his abominable con- 
duct ; to give him money would be only to nourish his van- 
ity, his prodigality, his folly ; let him change his system, and 
I will change when he does. I wish repentance to deserve 
favors, not favors to prevent repentance. 

Dor. {After a moments silence, he seems cantincedy and 
says, with much gentleness.) Let us play. 

Ger. Let us play. 

Dor. I am distrest at it. ^ 

Ger. Check to the king. > (Playing,) 

Dor. And this poor girl ! ) 

Ger. Who? 

Dor. Angelica. 

Ger. Ah, as to her, it is another affair. Speak to me of 
her. {Leaving the game.) 

Dor. She must suffer, too. 

Ger. I have thought of it, and have foreseen it. I shall 
marry her. 

Dor. Excellent ! she deserves it. 

Ger. Is she not a most engaging young l^dy ? 

Dor. Yes. 

Ger. Happy is the man who shall possess her. {Reflects 
a moment and then calls.) Dorval ! 

Dor. My friend? 

Ger. Hear me. 

Dor. What would you say ? {Rising.) 
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Gee. If you wish her, I will give her to you. 

Dor. Who? 

Ger. My niece. 

Dor. What? 

Ger. What ! what ! are you deaf? Do you not under- 
stand me ? {Animated,) I speak clearly — ^if you wish to have 
her, 1 give her to you. 

Dor. Ah ! Ah ! 

Ger. And if you marry her, besides her fortune, I will 
give her of my own a hundred thousand francs. Eh ! what 
say you to it ? 

Dor. My dear friend, you do me much honor. 

Ger. I know who you are ; I am certain by this step to 
secure the happiness of my niece. 

Dor. But— 

Ger. But what ? 

Dor. Her brother. 

Ger. Her brother ! Her brother has nothing to do with 
it ; it is for me dispose of her ; the law, the will of my 
brother — I am master here. Come, make haste, decide upon 
the spot. 

Dor. Your proposal is not to be decided on in a moment. 
You are too impetuous. 

Ger. I see no obstacle ; if you love her, if you esteem 
her, if she suits you, it is all done. 

Dor. But — 

Ger. But — but — Let us hear your but. 

Dor. Does the disproportion between sixteen and forty- 
five years, appear to you a trifle ? 

Ger. Nothing at all. You are still a young man, and I 
know Angelica ; she has no foolish notions. 

Dor. She may have a liking for some other person. 

Ger. She has none. 

Dor. Are you sure of it ? 

Ger. Most certain ; quick — let us conclude it. I will go 
to my notary's ; he shall draw the contract : she is yours. 

Dor. Softly, my friend, softly. 

Ger. What now ! Do you wish still to vex me — ^to 
annoy me with your slowness — with your cold blood ? ( With 
heat.) 

Dor. Then you wish — 

Ger. Yes, to give you a sensible, honest, virtuous girl. 
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with a hundred thousand crowns for her fortune, and a hun- 
dred thousand livres at her marriage. Perhaps I affront 
you ? 

Dor. By no means ; you do me an honor I do not de* 
serve. 

Gbb. Your modesty on this occasion is most inopportune. 
(Wiih warmih.) 

Dor. Do not get angry ; do you wish me to take her ? 

Gbr. Yes. 

Dor. Then I take her — 

Ger. Indeed. ( With joy,) 

Dor. But on condition — 

Ger. Of what? 

Dor. That Angelica consents to it. 

Gbr. Have you no other difficulty ? 

Dor. None other. 

Ger. I am delighted. I answer for her. 

Dor. So much the better if you are sure. 

Gbr. Most sure, — most certain. Embrace me, my dear 
aephew. 

Dor. Let us embrace, my dear uncle« 



(Dalancourt enters hy the middle door ; sees his uncle ; Us- 
tens as he passes ; goes towards his own apartment, hU 
stops at his own door to listen.) 

Gbr. This is the happiest day of my life. 
Dor. My dear friend, how very kind you are ! 
Gbr. I am going to the notary's. This very day it 
shall all be concluded. Piccardo ! (Calls.) 

Enter Piccardo. 

Ger. My cane and hat. [Exit Piccardo. 

Dor. I will now go home. 

(Piccardo returns and gives his master his cane and haiy and 
withdraws. Dalancourt is stiU at his door.) 

Ger. No, no, you must wait here for me ; I will soon 
return. You must dine with me. 

4 
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Dob. I have to write ; I must send for my agent, who is 
a league from Paris. 

Ger. Gro into my room and write ; send your letter by 
Piccardo. Yes, Piccardo will carry it himself; Piccardo is 
an excellent young man — sensible — faithful — sometimes I 
scold him, but I am very fcHid of him. 

Dob. Well, since you are determined it shall be so, I 
will write in your room. 

Geb. Now it is all concluded. 

Dob. Yes, we agree. 

Gee. Your word of honor ? (Taking his hancL) 

Doe. My word of honor. (Giving his hand,) 

Gee. My dear nephew. 

[Exit at the last words, showing joy. 

SCENE II. — Dalancouet and Dobval. 

Doe. In truth, all this seems to me a dream. I marry ! I, 
who have never thought of such a thing ! 

Dal. Ah ! my dear friend, I know not how to express 
my gratitude to you. 

Doe. For what ? 

Dal. Did I not hear what my uncle said ? he loves me, 
he feels for me ; he is gone to his notary ; he has given you 
his word of honor ; I see plainly what you have done for 
me ; I am the most fortunate man in the world. 

Doe. Do not flatter yourself so much, my dear friend, 
for the good fortune you imagine has not the least founda- 
tion in truth. 

Dal. How then ? 

Doe. I hope, in time, to be able to do you a service with 
him ; and hereafter I may have some title to interest myself 
in your behalf; but till then — 

Dal. For what then did he give you his word of honor ? 
( With warmth.) 

Doe. I will tell you at once ; he did me the honor to 
propose your sister to me as a wife. 

Dal. My sister ! Do you accept it ? ( With joy.) 

Doe. Yes, if you approve it. 

Dal. You overwhelm me with joy ; you surprise me. 
As regards her fortune, you know my situation. 

Doe. On that we will say nothing. 
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Dal. My dear brother, let me, with all my heart, em- 
brace you. 

Dor. I flatter myself that your uncle on this occasion — 
Dal. Here is a connection to which I shall owe my 
happiness. I am in great need of it. I have been to my 
lawyer's and did not find him. 



Enter Madam Dalancourt. 

Dal. Ah I Madam. (Seeing his wife.) 

Mad. I have been waiting for you wilh impatience. I 
heard your voice. (To DalancourtA 

Dal. My wife, here is Signior Dorval ; I present him to 
you as my brother-in-law, as the husband of Angelica. 

Mad. Indeed! (With joy,) 

Dor. I shall be highly pleased, madam, if my happiness 
meets with your approbation. 

Mad. I am rejoiced at it, sir ; I congratulate you with 
all my heart. Who will now tell me of the embarrassments 
of my husband? (Aside.) 

Dal. Is my sister informed of it? (To DorvaL) 

Dor. I think not. 

Mad. Then it was not Dalancourt who made the match. 
(Aside.) 

Dal. Do you wish me to bring her here ? 

Dor. No, do not bring her ; there may be still a diffi- 
culty. 

Dal. What is it? 

Dor. Her consent. 

Dal. Fear nothing ; I know Angelica, and your circum- 
stances and merit : leave it to me ; I will speak to my sister. 

Dor. No, my dear friend, do not : I beg you, do not let 
us spoil the affair ; leave it to Signior Geronte. 

Dal. As you please. 

Mad. I do not comprehend it. (Aside.) 

Dor. I am going into your uncle's room to write ; he 
has given me permission, and he has told me expressly to 
wait for him there, without ceremony ; we shall soon see 
each other again. [Exit into Geronte' s apartment. 
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SCENE III. — Dalancourt and Madam Dalancourt. 

Mad. From what I see, it appears you are not the person 
who marries your sister ? 

Dal. My uncle marries her. (Embarrassed,) 

Mad. Has your uncle mentioned it to you? Has he 
asked your consent ? 

Dal. My consent ! Did you not see Dorval ? Did he 
not tell me of it ? Do you not call this asking my consent ? 
( With a lUOe warmth.) 

Mad. Yes. It is an act of civility on the part of Dorval, 
but your uncle has said nothing to you. (A liule warm.) 

Dal. What do you mean by that ? {Embarrassed.) 

Mad. I mean, he thinks us of no account. 

Dal. You take every thing in the worst view ; this is 
terrible; you are insupportable. {WarmJy.) 

Mad. {A UUle mortified.) I insupportable! You find 
me insupportable ! ( With much tenderness.) Ah, my hus- 
band! this is the first time such an expression has ever 
escaped from your lips. You must be in a state of great 
uneasiness so to forget your affection for me. 

Dor. Ah ! too true. (Aside.) My dear wife, I ask 
your pardon with all my heart. But you know my uncle ; 
do you desire to offend him still more ? Do you wish me to 
injure my sister ? The match is a good one ; nothing can 
be said against it. My uncle has chosen it ; so much the 
better. Here is one embarrassment less for you and me. 
(With jay.) 

Mad. Very well ; I am glad you take it in good part. I 
praise and admire your conduct ; but permit me to make one 
suggestion : Who is to attend to the necessary preparations 
for a young lady going to be married ? Shall your uncle 
have this trouble ? Will it be proper ? will it be correct ? 

DoR. You are right ; but there is time, we will talk of it. 

Mad. Hear me : you know I love Angelica. The un- 
grateful girl does not deserve I should have any care for her ; 
but she is your sister. 

DoR. How ! you call my sister ungrateful ! Why so ? 

Mad. Do not let us speak of it now ; some other time, 
when we are alone, I will explain to you. And then — 

Dor. No ; I wish to hear it now. 
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Mad. Have patience, my dear husband. 

Dor. No, I tell you ; I wish to know at once. 

Mad. Well, as you wish it ; I must satisfy you. 

Dor. How I tremble ! (Aside.) 

Mad. Your sister — 

Dor. Proceed. 

Mad. I believe she is too much on your uncle's side. 

Dor. Why? 

Mad. She told me — ^yes, me, that your affairs were em- 
barrassed, and that — 

Dor. That my affairs were embarrassed — and do you 
believe it ? 

Mad. No ; but she spoke to me so as to make me think 
she suspected I was the cause of it, or at least, that I had 
contributed to it. 

Dor. You ; she suspects you ? (A Utile excUed.) 

Mad. Do not be angry, my dear husband, I know very 
well her want of judgment. 

Dor. My dear wife. {With feeling,) 

Mad. Do not be distrest. Believe me, I shall think no 
more of it. It all arises from him ; your uncle is the cause 
of it all. 

Dor. Oh no ! my uncle has not a bad heart. 

Mad. He not a bad heart ? Heaven ! the worst in the 
world ! Has he not just shown it to me ?— but I forgive him. 

Enter a Servant. 

Ser. Here is a letter for you, sir. 

Dal. Give it to me. {Agitated, he takes the letter.) 

[Exit Servant. 

Let us see it, {agitated^) this is the hand of my lawyer. 
{p^n^ the letter.) 

Mad. What does he write ? 

Dal. Excuse me for a moment. {He retires apart, reads, 
and shows displeasure.) 

Mad. There must be some bad news. {Aside.) 

Dal. I am ruined. {Aside, after reading the letter.) 

Mad. My heart beats. {Aside.) 

Dal. My poor wife ! what will become of her ? How 
can I tell her ? — I have not the courage. {Aside.) 

Mad. My dear Dalancourt, tell me what it is : trust your 
wife : am I not the best friend you have ? ( Weeping.) 
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Dal. Take it and read : this is my situation. (Gives her 
the letter.) * {Exit. 

Madam Dalancourt alone. 

Mad. I tremble. (Reads.) *^ Sir, all is lost ; the creditors 
wiU not subscribe. The decree was confirmed. I inform you 
of it as soon as possible : be on your guard, for your arrest 
is ordered." — ^What do I read ! what do I learn ! My hus* 
band in debt, in danger of losing his liberty — can it be pos- 
sible ? He does not game, he has no bad habit ; he is not 
addicted to unusual luxury. — By his own fault — may it not 
then be my fault 1 Oh Grod ! what a dreadful ray breaks 
upon me : the reproofs of Angelica, the hatred of Signior 
Greronte, the contempt he shows for me, day after day; 
the bandage is torn from my eyes ; I see the errors of my 
husband, I see my own ; too much love has been his fault, 
my inexperience has made me blind ; Dalancourt is culpable, 
and I perhaps am equally so : what remedy is there in this 
cruel situation ? His uncle only — yes — his uncle can re- 
lieve him — but Dalancourt, he must be now in a state of 
humiliation and distress — and if I am the cause of it, though 
involuntary, why do I not go myself? Yes — when I ought 
to throw myself at Greronte's feet — but, with his severe, un- 
3rielding temper, can I flatter myself I shall make any 
impression on him ? Shall I go and expose myself to his 
rudeness ? Ah ! what matters it ? Ah ! what is all my 
mortification to the horrible condition of my husband ? Yes, 
I run — This thought alone ought to give me courage. 
{She is going to the apartment of Geronte.) 

Enter Maetuccia. 

Mar. Madam, what are you doing here ? Signior 
Dalancourt abandons himself to despair. 

Mad. Heavens! I fly to his assistance. [Exit. 

Mar. What misfortunes ! — what confusion ! If it be 
true she is the cause of it, she well deserves — Who comes 
here ? 

Enter Valeric. 
Mar« Why, sir, do you come here now ? You have 
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chosen an unfortunate time. All the family is entirely over- 
whelmed with sorrow. 

Val. I do not doubt it. I am just from Signior Dalan- 
court's lawyer. I have offered him my purse and my credit. 

Mab. This is a praiseworthy action. Nothing can be 
more generous than your conduct. 

Val. Is Signior Greronte at home ? 

Mab« No; the servant told me he saw him with his 
notary. 

Val. With his notary ! 

Mar. Yes ; he always has some business. But do you 
wish to speak with him ? 

Val. Yes, I wish to speak with them all. I see with 
sorrow the confusion of Dalancourt's affairs. I am alone. 
I have property, and can dispose of it. I love Angelica, and 
am come to offer to marry her without a portion, and to 
share with her my lot and my fortune. 

Mar. This resolution is worthy of you. No one could 
show more esteem, more love, and more generosity. 

Val. Do you think 1 may flatter myself — 

Mar. Yes, and especially as she enjoys the favor of her 
uncle, and he desires to marry her. 

Val. He desires to marry her ! ( With joy.) 

Mar. Yes. 

Val. But if he wishes to marry her, he also wishes to 
propose a match that is to his taste. 

Mar. It may be so. (After a moments silence*) 

Val. And can this be any comfort to me ? 

Mar. Why not ? Come in, my young lady. ( To An- 
gelica, who enters timidly.) 

Ang. I am terribly frightened. 

Val. What is the matter ? (To Angelica.) 

Ang. My poor brother — 

Mar. Is he just the same ? 

Ang. Rather better. He is a little more tranquil. 
• Mar. Hear me. This gentleman has told me something 
very consoling to you and to your brother. 

Ang. To him, too ? 

Mar. If you knew what a sacrifice he is disposed to 
make ! 

Val. Say nothing of it. (Aside to Martuccia.) Can 
any sacrifice be too great for you? (Turning to Angelica.) 
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Mas. But it must be mentioned to Signior Geronte. 

Ang. My dear friend, if you will take the trouble. 

Mae. Willingly. What shall I say to him ? Let us see. 
Advise me. But I hear some one. (She goes Unoards the 
apartment qf Signiar Geronte.) It is Signior Dorval. {To 
Valerio.) Do not let him see you. Let us go into my room, 
and there we can talk at our ease. 

Val. If you see your brother — (To Angelica,) 

Mar. Come, sir, let us go— quick. (jSAe goes out, and 
carries him with her.) 



SCENE IV. — Angelica, and then Dorval. 

Ang. What have I to do with Signior Dorval ? I can go 
away. {Aside,) 

Dor. Lady Angelica ! Angelica ! 

Ang. Sir? 

Dor. Have you seen your uncle ? Has he told you 
nothing ? 

Ang. I saw him this morning, sir. 

Dor. Before he went out of the house ? 

Ang. Yes, sir. 

Dor. Has he returned ? 

Ang. No, sir. 

Dor. Good. She knows nothing of it. {Aside.) 

Ang. Excuse me, sir. Is there any thing new in which 
I am concerned ? 

Dor. Your uncle takes much interest in you. 

Ang. He is very kind. ( With modesty.) 

Dor. He thinks oflen of you. {Seriously.) 

Ang. It is fortunate for me. 

Dor. He thinks of marrying you. {Angelica appears 
modest.) What say you to it % Would you like to be mar- 
ried ? 

Ang. I depend on my uncle. 

Dor. Shall I say any thing more to you on the subject ? 

Ang. But — as you please, sir. ( With a little curiosity.) 

Dor. The choice of a husband is already made. 

Ang. Oh heaven ! I tremble. {Aside.) 

Dor. She seems to be pleased. {Aside.) 

Ang. Sir, I am curious to know — {TrembUng.) 
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Dor. What — Mademoiselle ? 

An&. Do you know who is iatended for me ? 

Dor. Yes, and you know him too. 

Ang. I know him too 1 ( With joy.) 

Dor. Certainly, you know him. 

Ano. May 1, sir, have the boldness — 

Dor. Speak, Mademoiselle. 

Ano. To ask you the name of the young man ? 

Dor. The name of the young man ? 

Ang. Yes, if you know him. 

Dor. Suppose he were not so young ? 

Ang. Heaven! (Asidcy agitated.) 

Dor. You are discreet — ^you depend on your uncle — 

Ang. Do you think, sir, my uncle would sacrifice me ? 
(Trembling.) 

Dor. What do you mean by sacrificing you ? 

Ang. Mean — without the consent of my heart — My 
uncle is so good — ^But who could have advised him — who 
could have proposed this match ? ( With temper,) 

Dor. But this match — Mademoiselle — Suppose it were 
I ? (^ mie hurt,) 

Ang. You, sir? Heaven grant it. (With joy,) 

Dor. Heaven grant it ? (Pleased,) 

Ang. Yes, I know you ; I know you are reasonable, you 
are sensible, I can trust you ; if you have given my uncle 
this advice, if you have proposed this match, I hope you will 
now find some means of making him change his plan. 

Dor. Eh ! this is not so bad. (Aside.) Mademoiselle — 
(To Angelica.) 

Ang. Signior. (Distressed.) 

Dor. Is your heart engaged ? (With feeling.) 

Ang. Ah, sir — 

Dor. I understand you. 

Ang. Have pity on me. 

Dor. I said well, I foreseiw right ; it is fortunate for me 
I am not in love — I began to perceive some little symptoms 
of it. (Aside.) 

Ang. But you do not tell me, sir. 

Dor. But, Mademoiselle— 

Ang. You have perhaps some particular interest in the 
person they wish me to marry ? 

Dor. a little. 
5* 
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Ang. I tell you I shall' hate him. (With temper and 
firmness,) 

Dor. Poor girl ; I am pleased with her sincerity. (AsiAe,) 

Ang. Come, have compassion ; be generous. 

Dor. Yes, I will be so, I promise you ; I will speak to 
your uncle in your favor, and will do all I can to make you 
happy. 

Ang. Oh how dear a man you are. ( With joy and trans- 
port.) You shall be my father. (Takes his hand.) 

Dor. My dear girl. 

Enter Geronte. 

Ger. Excellent, excellent ; courage, my fine children, I 
am delighted with you. (In his manner, tcith animation, 
Angelica retires, mortified ; Dorval smiles.) How ! does 
my presence alarm you? I do not condemn this proper 
show of affection. You have done well, Dorval, to in- 
form her. Come, my niece, embrace your future hus- 
band. 

Ang. What do I hear? (In consternation,) 

Dor. Here I am discovered. (Aside and smiling,) 

Ger. What scene is this? Your modesty is misplaced. 
When I am not present, you are near enough to each other ; 
when I come in you go far apart. Come here. ( To Angel- 
ica, toiih warmth,) And do you too come here. (To Dorval, 
mth anger,) 

Dor. Softly, my friend. (Lavghing.) 

Ger. Why do you laugh ? You know your happiness. 
I am very willing you should laugh, but do not put me in a 
passion; do you hear, you laughing gentleman? Come 
here and listen to me. 

Dor. But listen yourself. 

Ger. Come near, both of you. (To Angelica, and en- 
deavoring to take her hand.) 

Ang. My uncle \ ( Weeping,) 

Ger- Weeping ! What's the matter, my child ? I be- 
lieve you are making a jest of me. (Takes her hand, and 
carries her hy force to the middle of the stage ; then turns to 
Dorval, and says to him, tpith an appearance of heat,) You 
shall escape me no more. 

Dor; At least let me speak. 
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Gbr. No, no ! 

Ang. My dear uncle — 

Ger. (With toamitk.) No, no. (He changes his tone 
and says seriously y) I have been to my notary's, and have 
arranged every thing ; he has taken a note of it in my pres- 
ence, and will soon bring the contract here for us to subscribe. 

Dor. But will you listen to me ? 

Ger. No, no. As to her fortune, my brother had the 
weakness to leave it in the hands of his son ; this will no 
doubt cause some obstacle on his part, hut it will not embar. 
rass me. Every one who has a transaction with him suffers. 
The fortune cannot be lost, and in any event I will be re- 
sponsible for it. 

Ang. I can bear this no longer. (Aside,) 

Dor. All proceeds well, but — (Embarrassed.) 

Ger. But what ? 

Dor. The young lady may have something to say in this 
matter. (Looking at Angelica.) 

Ang. I, sir? (Hasti/y and trembling.) 

Ger. I should like to know if she can say any thing 
against what I do, what I order, and what I wish. My 
wishes, my orders, and what I do, are all for her good. Do 
you understand me ? 

Dor. Then I must speak myself. 

Ger. What have you to say ? 

Dor. That I am very sorry, but this marriage cannot 
take place. 

Ger. Not take place ! (Angelica retreats frightened ; 
Dorval also steps back two paces.) You have given me your 
word of honor. (To Dorval.) 

Dor. Yes, on condition — 

Ger. It must then be this impertinent — ( Turning to An- 
gelica.) If I could believe it ! if I had any reason to suspect 
it ! ( Threatens her. ) 

Dor. No, sir, you are mistaken. (Seriously.) 

Ger. It is you, then, who refuse. (To Dorval. An- 
gelica seizes the opportunity and makes her escape.) So, you 
abuse my friendship and affection for you. (To Dorval.) 

Dor. But hear reason — (Raising his voice.) 

Ger. What reason ? what reason ? There is no reason. 
I am a man of honor, and if you are so too, it shall be done 
at once. (Turning rounds he calls.) Angelica! 
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Dob. What is in the man ? He will otSer me violence 
on the spot. {Runs off.) 

Geronte alone. 

Ger. Where is she gone? Angelica! Holla! who's 
there ? Piccardo ! M artuccia ! Pietro ! Cbrtese ! — but I'll 
find her. It is you I want. (Turns rounds and not seeing 
Dorval, remains motionless.) What ! he treat me so ! 
(Calls.) Dorval ! my friend ! Dorval — ^Dorval ! my friend ! 
Oh shameful — ^ungrateful ! Holla ! Is no one there ? Pic- 
cardo! 

Enter Piccardo. 

Pig. Here, sir. 

Ger. You rascal ! Why don't you answer ? 

Pic. Pardon me, sir, here I am. 

Ger. Shameful ! I called you ten times. 

Pic. I am sorry, but — 

Ger. Ten times ! It is scandalous. 

Pic. He is in a fury now. (Aside, and angry.) 

Ger. Have you seen Dorval ? 

Pic. Yes, sir. 

Ger. Where is he ? 

Pic. He is gone. 

Ger. How is he gone ? 

Pic. He is gone as other people go. (Roughly.) 

Ger. Ah, insolent — Do you answer your master in this 
manner 1 ( Very much offended, lie threatens him and makes 
him retreat.) 

Pic. Give me my discharge, sir. ( Very angrily.) 

Ger. Your discharge — worthless fellow! (Threatens 
him and makes him retreat. Piccardo falls between the chair 
and the table. Geronte runs to his assistance and helps him up,) 

Pic Oh ! {He leans on the chair, and shows much pain.) 

Ger. Are you hurt ? Are you hurt ? 

Pic. Very much hurt : you have crippled me. 

Ger. Ob, I am sorry. Can you walk ? 

Pic. {StUl angry.) I believe so, sir. (He tries, and 
walks badly.) 

Ger. Gro on. (Sharply.) 
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Pic. Do you drive me away, sir? (Mortified,) 

Ger. ( Warmly.) No, go to your wife's house, that you 
may be taken care of. (Pulls out his purse, and offers Mm 
money.) Take this to get cured. 

Pic. What a master ! (Aside with tenderness,) 

Gbh. Take it. (Giving him money.) 

Pic. No, sir, I hope it will be nothing. ( With modesty.) 

6br. Take it, I tell you. 

Pic. Sir — (StUl refusing it,) 

Ger. What ! you refuse my money ? Do you refuse it 
from pride, or spite, or hatred ? Do you believe I did it on 
purpose ? Take this money. Take it. Come, don't put me 
in a passion. ( Very warmly,) 

Pic. Do not get angry, sir. I thank you for your kind- 
ness. (Takes the money.) 

Ger. Go quickly. 

Pic. Yes, sir. (Walks hadly.) 

Ger. Go slowly. 

Pic. Yes, sir. 

Ger. Wait, wait ; take my cane. 

Pic. Sir— 

Ger. Take it, I tell you, I wish you to do it. 

Fic. (Takes ^ cane,) What goodness ! [Exit. 



Enter Martuccia. 

Ger. It is the first time in my life that— Plague on my 
temper — (Taking long strides,) It is Dorval, who put me in 
a passion. 

Mar. Do you choose dinner, sir ? 

Ger. May the devil take you ! (Runs out and shuts 
himself in his room.) 

Mar. Excellent, most excellent! He is in a rage: I 
can do nothing for Angelica to-day ; I must at least send 
Valeric away. [Exit. 

END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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ACT III. 
SCENE I. — PiccAHDO and Martuccia. 

Mar. What, have you returned already ? 

Pic. ( WUh his master^ s cane.) Yes, I limp a little : but 
the fear was greater than the hurt ; it was not worth the 
money my master gave me to get cured. 

Mar. Well, well, misfortunes are sometimes profitable. 

Pic. (With an air of satisfaction.) Poor master ! On my 
honor, this instance of his goodness affected me so much I 
could hardly help shedding tears ; if he had broken my leg 
I should have forgiven him. 

Mar. Such a heart ! It is a pity he has so great a defect. 

Pic. And what man is there without defects ? 

Mar. Go and look for bim ; you know he has not dined 
yet. 

Pic. Why not ? 

Mar. My son, there are misfortunes, terrible misfortunes 
in this house. 

Pic. I know all ; I met your nephew, he told me all : 
this is the reason you see me returned so soon. Does my 
master know it ? 

Mar. I think not. 

Pic. Ah ! how it will distress him. 

Mar. Certainly — and poor Angelica. 

Pic But Valeric ? 

Mar. YalQrio-— Yalerio is here now ; he will not go 
away ; he is still in the apartment of Siguier Dalancourt : 
encourages the brother, takes care of the < sister, consoles 
Madam : — ^the one weeps, another sighs, the other is in de- 
spair ; all is in confusion. 

Pic. Did you not promise to speak to my master ? 

Mar. Yes, I should have spoken to him, but he is just 
now too angry. 

Pic I am going to look for him ; to carry him his cane. 

Mar. Go ; and if you see the tempest a little calmed, tell 
him something concerning the unhappy state of his nephew. 

Pic Yes, I'll speak to him, and Til let you know what 
passes. (Opens the door softly, enters the room, and then shuts it.) 

Mar. Yes, my dear friend, go softly. This Picoardo is 
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au excellent young man, amiable, polite, obliging ; he is the 
only person in the house to my liking. I do not so easily be- 
come a friend with every body. 

EfOer DoKVAL. 

Dor. Ah, Martuccia ! {In a low Ume^ and smiUng.) 

Mas. Your servant, sir. 

Dor. Is Signior Geronte still angry ? 

Mar. It would not be strange if the storm was over. 
You know him better than any one else. 

Dor. He is very angry with me. 

Mar. With you, sir ? He angry with you ? 

Dor. There b no doubt of it ; but it is nothing ; I know 
bim. I am sure as soon as we meet he will be the first to 
embrace me. (Smiling,) 

Mar. Nothing is more likely. He loves you, esteems 
you, you are his only friend. It is singular — he, a man 
always in a passion, and, you, I say it with respect, the most 
tranquil man in the world. 

Dor. It is exactly for this reason our friendship has con- 
tinued so long. 

Mar. Go and look for him. 

Dor. No, it is too soon, I want first to see Angelica. 
Where is she ? 

Mar. With her brother : — you know the misfortunes of 
her brother ? ( With warmth,) 

Dor. Ah, too well : every body is talking of them. ( With 
an expression of sorrow.) 

Mar. And what do they say ? 

Dor. Don/t ask me : the good pity him, the hard-hearted 
make a jest of him, and the ungrateful abandon him. 

Mar. Oh heaven ! And the poor girl ? 

Dor. Must 1 speak of her too ? 

Mar. May I ask how she will fare in this confusion ? I 
take so much interest in her, that you ought to tell me. 

Dor. I have learnt that one Valerio — (Smiling.) 

Mar. Ah, ah ! Valerio. 

Dor. Do you know him ? 

Mar. Very well, sir ; it is all my own work. 

Dor. So much the better ; will you aid me 1 

Mar. Most willingly. 
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Dor. I must go and be certain if Angelica — 

Mab. And also if Valerio— 

Dor. Yes, I will go to him too. 

Mar. Go then into Dalancourt's apartment; you will 
there kill two birds with one stone. 

Dor. How? 

Mar. He is there. 

Dor. Valerio ? 

Mar. Yes. 

Dor. I am glad of it ; I will go at once. 

Mar. Stop-; shall I not tell him you are coming ? 

Dor. Good ! such ceremony with my brother-in-law. 

Mar. Your brother-in-law 1 

Dor. Yes. 

Mar. How ? 

Dor. Do you not know ? 

Mar. Not at all. 

Dor. Then you shall know another time. (Goes into 
Dalancourt^s apartment.) 

Mar. He is out of his senses. 

Enter Geronte. 

Gbr. {Speaking while he is turning towards the door of his 
room.) Stop there, I will send the letter by some one else ; 
stop there, it shall be so. (Tumifigto Martuccia,) Martuc- 
cia ! 

Mar. Sir. 

Geb. Get a servant to take this letter directly to Dorval. 
(Turning towards the door of his apartment,) He is not 
well, he walks lame, and yet he would carry it. (To Martuc- 
cia.) Go. 

Mar. But, sir — 

Ger. Well, let us hear ? 

Mar. But, Dorval — 

Ger. Yes, to Dorval 's house. (Impatiently.) 

Mar. He is here. 

Ger. Who? 

Mar. Dorval. 

Ger. Where? 

Mar. Here. 

Ger. Dorval here ? « 
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Mar. Yes, sir. 

Ger. Where is he ? 

Mar. In Signior Dalancourt's room. 

Ger. (Angrily.) In Dalancourt's room? Dorval in 
Dalancourt's room ? Now I see how it is, I understand it all. 
Go and tell Dorval from me — but no— I do not want you to go 
into that cursed room ; if you set your foot in it, I will dis- 
charge you : call one of the servants of that fellow — no, 1 
don't want any of them — ^go yourself — yes, yes, tell him to 
come directly — ^Do you hear ? 

Mar. Shall I go, or not go ? 

Ger. Go, don't make me more impatient. (Martuccia 
goes wto Daiancourt^s room.) 

Geronte ahne. 

Ger. Yes, it must be so; Dorval has discovered into 
what a terrible abyss this wretched man has fallen ; yes, 
he knew it before I did, and if Piccardo had not told me, I 
should be still in the dark : it is exactly so. Dorval fears 
a connection with a ruined man ; that is it. But T must look 
farther into it to be more certain : — yet, why not tell me ? 
I would have persuaded him — I would have convinced him 
— But, why did he not tell me ? He will say, perhaps, that 
my violence did not give him an opportunity ? This is no 
excuse ; he should have waited, he should not have gone 
away : my resentment would have been over, and he might 
have spoken to me. Unworthy, treacherous, perfidious ne- 
phew ! you have sacrificed your happiness, and your honor. 
1 love you, culpable as you are. Yes, I love you too much ; 
but I will discard you from my heart and from my thoughts. 
Gro hence, go and perish at some other place ; but where can 
he go ? No matter, I'll think of him no more ; — your sister 
alone interests me ; she only deserves my tenderness, my 
kindness. Dorval is my friend ; Dorval shall marry her. 
I will give him all my estate — [ will leave the guilty to 
their punishment, but will never abandon the innocent. 

SCENE II.— Enter Dalancourt. 

Dal. Ah ! my uncle, hear me for pity ! {Agitated, he 
throws himself aJt Geroate'sfeet,) 
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Ger. What do you want ? Rise. (Sees Dalancourty then 
draws hack a Utile,) 

Dal. My dear uncle, you see the most unhappy of men: 
for pity, listen to me. {In the same posture.) 

Ger. Rise, I say. {A little moved, but still in anger.) 

Dal. (On Ms knees,) You, who have a heart so gene- 
rous, so feeling, will you abandcm me for a fault which is 
the fault of love only, and an honest, virtuous love ? I have 
certainly done wrong not to profit by your advice, to disre- 
gard your paternal tenderness ; but, my dear uncle, in the 
name of your brother, to whom I owe my life, of that blood 
which flows in the veins of us both, let me move you, — ^let me 
soften your feelings. 

Ger. (By degrees relents, tovpes his eyes, not letting Da- 
lancourt see it, and says in a low tone,) What ! you have still 
the courage ? 

Dal. It is not the loss of fortune that afflicts me, a senti- 
ment more worthy of you oppresses me, my honor ; can you 
bear the disgrace of a nephew ? I ask nothing of you ; if I 
can preserve my reputation, I give you my word for myself 
and my wife, that want shall have no terrors for us, if in the 
midst of our misery we can have the consolation of an un- 
sullied character, our mutual love, and your affection and 
esteem. 

Ger. Wretched man ! — you deserve — but I am weak ; 
this foolish regard for blood speaks in favor of this ingrate. 
Rise, sir ; I will pay your debts, and perhaps place you in a 
situation to contract others. 

Dal. (Moved,) Ah ! no, my uncle, I promise you ; you 
shall see in my conduct hereafler — 

Ger. What conduct, inconsiderate man? That of an 
infatuated husband who suffers himself to be guided by the 
caprices of his wife, a vain, presumptuous, thoughtless wo- 
man — 

Dal. No, I swear to you, my wife is not in fault ; you 
do not know her. 

Ger. (Still more excited,) You defend her ? you maintain 
what is false in my presence ? Take care, — but little, and 
on account of your wife, I will retract my promise : yes, yes, 
I will retract it — you shall have nothing of mine. Your 
wife ! — ^I cannot bear her, I will not see her. 

Dal. Ah, my uncle, you tear my heart ! 
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Enter Madam Dalancourt. 

Mad. Ah, sir, if you think me the cause of all the mis- 
fbrtuues of your nephew, it is right that I alone should hear 
the punishment. The ignorance in which I have lived till 
now, I see, is not a sufficient excuse in your eyes. Young, 
inexperienced, I have suffered myself to be guided by a hus- 
band, who loved me ; the world had attractions for me, evil 
examples seduced me ; I was satisfied, and thought myself 
happy ; but I am guilty in appearance, and that is enough. 
That my husband may be worthy of your kindness I submit 
to your fatal decree ; I will withdraw from your presence : 
yet 1 ask one favor of you ; moderate your anger against 
me : pardon me — ^my youth — ^have compassion on my hus- 
band, whom too much love — 

GfiR. Ah, madam ! — perhaps you think to overcome me. 

MAD. Oh, heaven! Is there no hope? Ah, my dear 
Dalancourt, I have then ruined you ! I die. (Falls on a sofa.) 

Ger. Holla ! who's there ? — Martuccia ! {Disturbed^ 
moved tbith tenderness.) 

Enter Martuccia. 

Mar. Here, sir. 

Ger. Look there — quick — ^go— see to her, do something 
for her assistance. 

Mar. My lady ! What's the matter ? 

Ger. Take it. Here's Cologne water. (Giving a phial 
to Martuccia,) What is the matter? (To Dalancourt.) 

Dal. Ah ! My uncle ! 

Ger. (To Madam D., in a rough tone.) How are you ? 

Mad. (Rising languidlyy and in a weak and broken voice.) 
You are too kind, sir, to interest yourself for me. Do not 
mind my weakness — feelings will show themselves ; I shall 
recover my strength. I will go, my — I will resign myself 
to my misfortunes. 

Ger. (Affected, does not speak.) 

Dal. Ah ! My uncle, can you suffer — (DistresU) 

Ger. (With warmth.) Be silent. (To Dalancourt.) Re- 
main in this house with your husband. (To Madam D., 
roughly.) 
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Mad. Ah ! sir, ah ! 

Dal. Ah ! My dear uncle. ( With transport.) 

Ger. {In a serious tone, hut without anger, talcing their 
hands.) Hear me : my savings are not on my own ac- 
count ; you would one day have known it. Make use of 
them now : the source is exhausted, and henceforth you 
must be prudent ; if gratitude does not influence you, honor 
should at least keep you right. 

Mad. Your goodness — 

Dal. Your generosity — 

Ger. Well enough — 

Mar. Sir — 

Ger. Do you be silent, babbler. 

Mar. Now, sir, you are in a humor for doing good, 
don't you mean to do something for Mademoiselle Angelica ? 

Ger. Well thought of: where is she ? 

Mar. She is not far off*. ^ 

Ger. And where is her betrothed ? 

Mar. Her betrothed ? 

Ger. He is perhaps offended at what 1 said, and will not 
see me. Is he gone ? 

Mar. Sir — her betrothed, he is still here. 

Ger. Let him come in. 

Mar. Angelica and her betrothed ? 

Ger. Yes, Angelica and her betrothed. 

Mar. Admirable! Directly, sir, directly. {Going to* 
wards the door.) Come, come, my children, have no fear. 

Enter Valeric, Dorval, and Angelica. 

Ger. What's this ? What is this other man doing here ? 
{Seeing Valerio,) 

Mar. Thy are, sir, the betrothed, and the witness. 

Ger. Come here. {To Angelica.) 

An6. Ah ! sister, I ought indeed to ask your pardon. 
{TrembUng. Speaking to Madam D.) 

Mar. And I too, madam. 

Ger. Come here Signior betrothed — what say you? 
Are you still angry ? Will you not come ? {To Dorval.) 

Dor. Do you speak to me ? 

Ger. Yes, to you. 

Dor. Pardon me, I am only the witness. 
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GerT The witness ! 

Dob. Yes, I will explain the mystery — ^if you had per- 
mitted me to speak — 

-Gbb. The mystery! (To Angelica.) Is there any 
mystery ? 

Dob. Hear me, friends : you know Valerio ; he was 
in£>rmed of the misfortune of this family, and has come to 
offer his fortune to Dalaneourt, and his hand to Angelica. 
He Idves her, and is ready to marry her with nothing, and 
to settle on her an annuity of twelve thousand livres. Your 
characters are known to me, and that you delight in good 
actions. I have detained him here, and have undertaken to 
present him. (Serious, and in a resolute tone.) 

Ger. You had no attachment, eh ? You have deceiv- 
ed me. I will not consent that you shall have him : this is 
a contrivance of you both : I will never submit to it. 

Ago. My dear uncle ! ( Weeping,) 

Val. Siguier I (In a warm and suppUarU manner.) 

Dor. You are so good ! 

Mad. You are so generous ! 

Mar. My dear master ! 

Ger. Plague on my disposition ; I cannot continue angry 
as long as I would : I could willingly beat myself. (All 
together repeat their entreaties, and surround him.) Be si- 
lent, let me alone : — may the devil take ,you all f let him 
marry her. 

Mar. Let him marry her without a portion ! (Earnestly.) 

Ger. What, without a portion ? I marry my niece with- 
out a portion ? Am I not then in a situation to give her a 
portion ? — I know Valerio ; the generous action he has just 
proposed deserves a reward : yes, let him have her portion, 
and the hundred thousand livres I have promised Angelica. 

Val. What kindness! 

An6. What goodness ! 

Mad. What a heart ! 

Dal. What an example ! 

Mar. Bless my master ! 

Dor. Bless my good friend ! (All get round him, over- 
whelm him with caresses, and repeat his praises.) 

Ger. (Trying to get rid of their cries.) Peace, peace — 
Piccardo ! 
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Enter Piccabdo. 

Pic. Here, sir. 

Ger. We shall sup in my room; all are invited. Dor- 
val, in the meantime we'll have a game of chess. 

END OF THE MOROSE GOOD MAN. 



REMARKS. 



Il Burbebo Bekifico was written by Goldoni, both in Italian 
and French. It had complete success on the stage in Paris, and it is 
a singular fact in the history of literature, that a foreigner, near sixty 
years of age when he went to reside in France, should have com- 
posed a comedy in the language of a people the most fastidious in 
the world, which was received with applause, and is now generally 
admitted into the collections of their dramatic authors. 

The Morose Good Man is an animated and lively comedy. 
Dalancourt is married to an amiable young wife, fond of show and 
expense, and they, by living in a style not suited to their means, have 
spent all their estate. He nad endeavored by speculations to retrieve 
ms affairs, but found the remedy worse than the disease. In the 
hands, or rather fangs, of the law, from love and shame, he has con- 
cealed his embarrassments from his wife, who is unconscious of their 
imprudence and impending ruin, till a letter from his lawyer, which 
Dalancourt shows her, reveals the extent of their misfortunes, and 
that a jail is in prospect for her husband. Geronte, the uncle of 
Dalancourt, a rich old gentleman, simple in his habits, and of strict 
economy, kind-hearted, but of the most impatient temper, is highly 
offended with his nephew for his foolish indulgence of his wife, 
towards whom he has conceived the most violent aversion, as the 
cause of her husband's extravagance. A sister of Dalancourt, An- 
gelica, in love with Valerie, dares not tell her uncle of her attach- 
ment, and he proposes her as a wife to his old friend Dorval, who, 
in an amusing scene with her, discovers that her heart is fixed on a 
younger lover. Dorval, whose calmness is contrast^ with the irri- 
tability of the uncle, acts as a mediator. Madam Dalancourt throws 
herself at the feet of Geronte, an explanation takes place, every thing 
is forgiven, Dalancourt's debts are paid, he and nis wife are pro- 
vided for, and Valerio marries Angelica with her uncle's consent. 

The action of the piece is rapid ; the character of Geronte is 
drawn with much force, but his perpetual excitement and ill humor, 
for which it must be confessed he has great reason, renders him too 
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unamiable, and all his benevolence and kind feeling are not sufficient 
to make amends for his morose disposition. Dorval, reluctant to 
accept the hand of Angelica, on account of the difference between 
Bixteen and forty-five, yields to the urgency of Geronte, who assures 
him that the affections of Angelica are disengaged, and when he finds 
out the mistake, rejoices that he is not yet in love, as he was begin- 
ningto feel the symptoms ; " a prender vi un poco di susto.^^ 

The character of Dalancourt is true to nature, and too often met 
with in real life ; weak, without firmness to disclose his situation to 
his wife, who would have been ready to aid him in any plan of re- 
trenchment, with cool selfishness, he determines to shut up his sister, 
whose fortune is in his hands, in a convent. This trait, which is 
unfortunately too true to life, detracts from our interest in his dis- 
tresses ; yet, from the manners in Catholic countries, it does not seem 
to be considered by the author as any defect in the character of 
Dalancourt, and the comments on the play, that I have seen, contain 
no censure of it. Valerio, by his generous conduct, justly deserves 
the hand of Angelica, and we are pleased at the happiness of the 
lovers. Madam Dalancourt is the person who has tne most of our 
respect and compassion. 

Voltaire, who was fond of Goldoni, and vexed at the success of 
Piron's Metromanie, said that Le bourru bienfaisant was the best 
French comedy that had appeared since the days of Moliere. 
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PERSONS. 

Don PETROino. 

Matilda, his wife. 

Urbako. 

Albika, his niece. 

Rosa, the attendant of Urbano and Albina. 

The Lieutenant Alberto Ferri. 

The Scene is in a small town near Naples, a place of resort in the 

summer. 
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ACTI. 

SCENE I. — A room in the house of Urbano. 

Urbano and Petronio. 

Urb. So I understand — ^if you are not satisfied do as 
you please. 

Pet. Do you think I shall not find other lodgings where 
I can remain in the country as long as I wish ? 

Urb. You will not find such a house as this, nor any man 
so accommodating as I am. 

Pet. Three little rooms for fifteen crowns a month ! — 
and then to furnish no fire, and not enough light to burn two 
hours — 

Urb. Are you not satisfied with oil to last two hours 1 
When you have been sitting up two hours after dark, what 
in the world can you find to do ? 

Pet. Grood indeed ! I am to render you an account— I 
understand — I will remedy this. (Going.) 

Urb. Where are you going ? 

Pet. To find another house. 

Urb. On your terms you will not find one. 

Pet. That is not your afiair. 

Urb. But — you might add a few crowns — and then, as I 
wish to oblige you — 

Pet. No ; you are an unconscionable man. 

Urb. I am a poor man, my friend. 

Pet. You are a griping fellow, and I mean to keep my 
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word and leave your house. This place does not suit me ; 
it is too public, and my wife never leaves the window. {Aside.} 

Urb. Then you are decided ? 

Pet. Absolutely. Signior Urbano, I am your servant. 
We shall soon meet again, and you will find you have done 
wrong to ofiend two persons of such consideration as my wife 
and myself. [Exit. 

Urb. Washing, fire, lights, and a hundred devils besides, 
reduce the rent to nothing. On the other hand, I am sorry 
to give up a certainty for an uncertainty. I have made a 
handsome sum out of it. Every thing goes wrong with me — 
every thing wrong. Rosa ! (calls.) I want her to prevail on 
Petronio's wife not to go away. 

Enter Rosa. 

Ros. Did you call me ? 

Urb. Yes ; tell me, has this stranger. Donna Matilda, said 
any thing to you about fire, and lights, and washing ? 

Ros. She has made some complaint ; but what can we 
make of them ? Now they say one thing, now another ; all 
depends on their jealousy. 

Urb. Jealous of what ? 

Ros. Of what ! They are as jealous of each other as 
two furies ; now the husband says the wife wants to stay 
here, that she may be showing herself at the window, and 
coquetting with the passers by ; now the wife says the hus- 
band will not change their lodgings, because I am here, and 
because your niece is here ; then, when they have made up 
their minds, each is afraid that by going away, they shall 
aid some scheme of the other. In short, it is impossible to 
say what they will do. 

Urb. Don Petronio has determined to change his lodg- 
ings, and has gone out on purpose to find other rooms. 

Ros. Indeed ! 

Urb. You must contrive some plausible tale for his wife 
— any thing to excite her suspicion. Because my only 
object is to make him give a few crowns more rent. 

Ros. So I suppose. 

Urb. What would you have me do, Rosa ? I am going 
down hill every day. I make nothing ; the vineyard bore 
no fruit, the flock has had but a small increase, wheat has 
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fellea so low, there is no market for it ; oil, beans, cheese, — 
every article is selling at the lowest rate. I must take care 
of myself as well as I can. 

Ros. The wicked old miser! (Aside.) 

Urb. For myself 1 know not what to do. I am utterly 
ruined. I have always heard of want and wretchedness, but 
have never actually seen it before : I have never seen any 
body fall down dead from hunger. I shall, however, have 
one resource left — I may speculate with profit on the necessi* 
ties of others. 

Ros. He makes me detest him ! (Aside.) Do not fear, I 
will manage it for you. 

Urb. My niece, too, has not yet made up her mind. I 
will go on so no longer. She hears nothing of this Lieu- 
tenant Ferri, and I will speak plainly — if she does not soon 
decide, I shall decide for her. I have already told Albina, 
and I will adhere to it, that if the Lieutenant does not come this 
week, and marry her, and carry her to the devil if he pleases, 
I shall marry her to Doctor Lucidonio. 

Ros. Can you do so ? Can you sacrifice her to that old 
man ? 

Urb. Young man or old man is the same to me, if he will 
take her without any money. 'Tis well I thought of it, for 
this is post day, and this very evening I shall write to the 
Doctor's brother to give him my compliments, and tell him if 
he will come here, I am willing to give Albina to him, with 
all imaginable pleasure. 

Ros. But wait another day, because it is impossible the 
Lieutenant should not come ; they say his regiment will pass 
within six miles of this place, and such an opportunity — 

Urb. I thank you, no : for two months my niece has 
been singing this song, and no Lieutenant makes his appear, 
ance. Tell her what I say ; she shall be the wife of the 
Doctor before this week is out. 

Ros. But — 

Urb. But, but ! — what but ? I cannot maintain so many 
people. I abstained from marriage on purpose to avoid this 
trouble. If my brother got children, could he do nothing but 
die, and leave me all these plagues ? But you understand 
me ? Speak to our lodgers, and tell my niece what I have 
said to you. Every body is trying to ruin me, and no one 
has any regard for me. The whole world wants to eat at 
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my expense, and 1 would agree to be without a mouth to 
avoid the cost of feeding it. [EociL 

Ros. What vile stinginess ! and now I must go and per- 
suade them to stay here, and increase their rent! and 
they already pay a dear rent — and his other plan of sacri- 
ficing my young mistress ! infamous ! she is so good a girl, — 
so gentle, if she were to marry a man of a harsh temper, it 
would soon kill her. — But here she is ; I must deliver her 
uncle's message. 

Enter Albina. 

Alb. {She looks sad, and sits down wUlumt speaking,) 

Ros*. What is the matter ? you do not seem well ? 

Alb. I am not well. 

Ros. This is something new. 

Alb. New ! do you say new ? To me it seems very old. 

Ros. A little while ago you were well. 

Alb. In appearance. Cannot one be unwell without al. 
ways groaning, or crying out, or weeping, or complaining ? 

Ros. Come, tell me what makes you feel^badly ? 

Alb. Ah, Rosa, if I must tell you my feelings — if I must 
tell — but I do not know how to explain them. 

Ros. Now I understand ; as this is the case, you were 
right to say it was not new. 

Alb. {Rising.) And do you not think 1 have reason? 
You saw him when he went away. You remember — he 
wept — how many times did he swear ? How hard was it for 
him to bring out his words ; sobs and tears stopped them in 
his throat. I can see him now — and when he did so, I was 
afraid he would be sufibcated. It is now four months he has 
been gone, and more than six posts have come in, and no 
answer from him. {Begins to weep.) 

Ros. But why do you torment yourself more to-day than 
you have ever done before ? 

Alb. If you knew what has happened to me ; almost a 
tragedy ; what would make a stone feel. 

Ros. What terrible thing is it ? 

Alb. Last night I did not sleep a wink ; turning first on 
one side, then on the other — ^nothing would do ; always the 
same worrying thoughts, lie as I would. From the moment, 
my Rosa, they first told me Alberto was with his regiment, 
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and I was certain he would pass within six miles of this 
place, I have thought of nothing hut of him. And last night 
(see how foolish I am) it came every instant in my head that 
Alherto had arrived. 

Ros. But why particularly last night ? 

Alb. Why ! why ! — If you could answer all the why's ! 
— There's one why that I have wanted to know these ten 
years, and no one will tell me. 

Ros. What is it? 

Alb. This is the why. Why do we girls always love 
men, and not other girls ? And why is it not more natural 
for women to love women, and men to love one another ? 

Ros. This why, it is very easy to answer. 

Alb. Well, why ? 

Ros. Because it always has been so. 

Alb. a good reason ! Well then, for the same reason, I 
tell you it has always \>een so, that when any one is expected, 
every moment, we fancy he has arrived. And I fancied he 
was coming last night. Once, on turning over in my bed, I 
cried out. Ah ! for I thought I saw him at my side. 

Ros. And this is the reason you are sick this morning ? 

Alb. Stay ; you know, that three weeks ago, to induce 
Alberto to come at once and marry me, I wrote to him (and 
I wrote the truth) that my uncle wanted me to marry an 
old man. 

Ros. I know it very well. 

Alb. And if he did not arrive in the course of a fort- 
night, he would find me then married ; and receiving no 
answer by the following post, I again wrote him, that the 
next day the writings would be drawn, and the marriage 
would soon take place ; now another fortnight has passed — 

Ros. And all this — 

Alb. Stay : I shudder to think of it. Two hours ago, I 
took up a book to read, and having laid awake all night, got 
sleepy ; I shut the book, and wishing to loosen my dress, I 
got hold of Alberto's picture, which you know is always 
&stened around my neck. I looked at it — ^talked to it, — and 
had a thousand fancies that I hardly remember, till I fell 
asleep. No sooner did I forget myself than Alberto ap- 
peared. 

Ros. Alberto ! 

Alb. Yes, Alberto himself, but in a dream, not sure 
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enough. But I thought I saw him plainly before me ; and as 
soon as I saw him, I asked him, What have you been doing ? 
Where have you been ? Why did you not come sooner ? 
Do you still love me dearly ? and other such questions. Then 
Alberto called me " wretch." I was going to reply, but I could 
not speak ; my throat was closed. He had clasped me round 
the neck, and was strangling me. Ah ! ah ! I tried to cry out, 
— ^to weep, — ^but could do nothing. My eyes were ready to 
start out of my head ; my tongue was so swelled, it filled up 
my mouth : it seemed as if my blood had congealed. I then 
made a violent efibrt, when 1 heard a noise like something 
snap, and I breathed freely again. The noise waked nie, 
and I opened my eyes to behold Alberto — you may imagine 
no Alberto was there. 

Ros. And the sufibcation ? 

Alb. This it was ; when I went to sleep, I had his mi- 
niature in my hand, and the chain was wrapped twice around 
my neck, and being drawn tight, fastened my throat, so that 
I was nearly strangled ; then the chain broke and I awoke. 

Ros. Oh, see ! 

Alb. See! Feel it. If you had felt — I can hardly 
breathe yet. Ah, plague on you. ( Taking out the miniature 
which she hdd put in her bosom.) Indeed, picture, you have 
made me suffer a great deal. But tell the truth, Rosa, is it 
not beautiful 1 

Alb. Yes, that it is ; he is a handsome young man. 

Ros. Look at it ; what a fine figure ! — what a neck ! — 
Oh, Grod ! If I thought Alberto would be another's, it would 
go hard with me ; a pain, — a sort of weight about my heart, 
that takes my sight away — I marry another man — never to 
see my Alberto again !— Shall I see him no more ? Oh, if 
I shall ever be married to another, Alberto's image will 
always be before me. I shall think of no one else. 

Ros. And if your husband did not like that ? 

Alb. He not like it, do you say ! And should I see him 
no more ? Do not tell me so ; I feel I shall lose my breath. 
(Sits doum as if going to faint, and without thinkings leaves 
the picture on the table.) 

Ros. Why do you give way to your feelings ? Why do 
you act so ? 

Alb. Ah, there is no doubt of it; as Alberto has not 
come yet, he never will come. Oh, unfortunate ! unhappy 
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that I am ; poor me ! It is clear enough ; and there is no 
one in the world like him. I have seen a thousand men, and 
not one of them is near so pleasing as Alberto. Ah ! if I 
lose him, it will kill me. I shall die of despair. {With ex- 
cessive grief,) 

Ros. Why will you do so ? You will lose your senses. 
Compose yourself; here is your uncle. 

Alb. My uncle ! {Endeavoring to he calm,) 
Ros. For heaven's sake, have some discretion. 

Enter Urbano. 

Urb. Have you heard it ? There is no time to lose. I 
told Rosa to prepare you. 

Alb. For what ? 

Urb. That you should get ready to be married. 

Alb. To whom ? 

Urb. To Siguier Lucidonio. 

Alb. If Lucidonio has no other Lucidonia, uncle — 

Urb. What do you mean ? 

Alb. I will not marry him. 

Urb. You will not ? 

Alb. Indeed I will not. Either Alberto or no one. 

Urb. My niece, you think to go on as you have done, but 
you are mistaken. We hear nothing of this Alberto ; and 
so, for love or by force, you shall marry Lucidonio. 

Alb. I will not have him, that is certain. 

Urb. Then you shall have him by force. 

Alb. By force! what, would. you give me a husband, as 
you would give me a dose of physic ? 

Urb. We shall see. Leave it to me, and you ehall agree 
to take him. [Exit. 

Alb. What will he do to make me have him ? 

Ros. Write to Signior Lucidonio to come and marry you, 
and carry you away with him. 

Alb. My Rosa, for pity's sake — for the love of heaven, 
let us go and contrive some way to make him change his de- 
sign. As sure as Lucidonio comes here, I will run away 
from the house, I will fly to some desert island. 

Ros. How absurdly you talk ! Let us go to your uncle, 
and try to persuade him, but do not think of these follies. 

Alb. Yes, I will go away ; do not suppose I am in jest ; 
6* 
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yes^ust as you see me, to find Alberto, that he may be 
mine, I will go on foot to America. 

Ros. Come, come, let us go to your uncle. 

Alb. I love Alberto, Alberto loves me : if my uncle is 
so fond of Lucidonio, let him take him himself. [Exeunt. 



SCENE II. — Enter Matilda alone. 

Mat. What in the world is the matter with Don Pe- 
tronio ? When he goes out of the house he never can find 
the way back again. It seems impossible ! at his age, if he 
sees a girl, he acts like a young man of twenty. He has 
certainly found some hussy of a coquette — ^but I must use a 
strong remedy — Let him come home, and then — (Going to 
the table and seeing the picture of Alberto.) What is this? 
who left this picture here ? heavens ! what a handsome 
youth ; what an open countenance ! how beautiful it is ! 

Enter Petronio. 

Pet. When one wants any thing he never can find it. 
What is my wife doing ? (Aside, seeing Matilda.) 

Mat. My husband ! I mean to have my revenge. (Aside, 
then pretending to speak to the picture.) Dearest ! how dear 
you are ! 

Pet. What is she saying ? (Aside, coming ne-ar.) 

Mat. If that troublesome old man of a husband would but 
die. (Pretending to be talking to herself.) 

Pet. The jade! (To himself .) 

Mat. Yes, my love ; you are beautiful. 

Pet. What have you in your hand ? (In a fierce tone.) 

Mat. Ah ! are you there ? Nothing. 

Pet. How ! nothing ? Give me that picture. 

Mat. What picture ? I have no picture. 

Pet. I saw it ; give it me or you shall repent — 

Mat. I repent ! that picture ! you are out of your senses. 
Some woman you have just lefl has put you in a bad humor. 
Why do you concern with me ? 

Pet. Donna Matilda — 

Mat. Don Petronio— 

Pet. Tell me what you had in your hand. 
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Mat. Do you want to know ? well, you shall know ; a 
picture. 

Pet. Whose picture ? 

Mat. a person's I like. You visit whom you please, 
and I will have pictures that please me. Now, you know 
all ! do you want any thing else ? Your servant. [Exit. 

Pet. Donna Matilda; my wife — ^how — how she talks. 
She owned it : I am sure of it ;^-even here — ^gallanls come 
even here. After I brought her into the country, on pretence 
of health, that t might get her away from the city — Plague 
on it ! — Ah, Petronio, you have keen eyes ; for the last ten 
days I have suspected that Matilda had some secret — but I 
shall not be satisfied till I have the picture in my hands. But 
I will h.ave it : I will go with feigned tenderness, and where- 
ever she has put it, I know I shall find it safe. Can no other 
women serve these rakish young men, but they must pursue 
my wife ? [Exit. 

SCENE III. — Enter the Lieutenant Alberto ahne, 

Alber. My courage fails me. If I find Albina has given 
her hand to another, 1 shall die of sorrow. Ah ! my heart pre- 
sages too well ! She wrote me plainly that if I did not come 
within a fortnight, her wicked uncle would sacrifice her. A 
thousand unavoidable circumstances have retarded ipy com- 
ing. Cruel fate ! There is now no doubt ; Albina is ano- 
ther man's. Perhaps she is no longer here. I wish to in- 
quire of some one, but the fear of hearing the terrible news 
deprived me of the courage to do so. — ^But what is to be 

done! 

^^ « 

Enter Petronio. 

Pet. So many secrets, and I had scarcely entered the 
chamber when I found my wife had put the picture in her 
toilet, without even locking the drawer. (7b Mmsey^,) 

Alber. Since I am here I must take courage-— 

Pet. Let me examine this figure. An officer ! (Looking 
at the picture,} 

Alber. I am prepared for the blow. (Turning and see-- 
ing Don Petronio.) Signior ! 

Pet. At your service. (Makes an awkward stop^ and 
much excitedy compares him with the picture,) 
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Alber. Excuse me, the lady — {Seeing the picture and 
recognizing it as his own,) Where did you get that picture, 
sir? 

Pet. Where did I get it? where did I get it? You 
may easily imagine. 

Alber. From whom did you take it ? 

Pet. And to whom did you give it ? 

Alber. Oh God ! how wretched I am ! This is Albina's 
husband. (Aside.) 

Pet. Are you offended ? 

Alrer. Give me the picture. (Snatching it from him.) 

Pet. What behavior is this ? 

Alber. Keep quiet ! it is mine. 

Pet. Ah ! I swear to heaven — 

Alber. Do not insult me, sir. Do not think to make 
sport of me. Yes, I know well, you have forced this picture 
from her beloved hands; but do not flatter yourself you 
have erased the image from the heart of your wife. 

Pet. What words are these ? Who are you, sir? 

Alber. Know sir, I am the Lieutenant Alberto Ferri, who 
have always loved that lady who was so infamously forced to 
be yours. 

Pet. What, sir ? 

Alber. Yes, infamously yours, you abominable old man ! 

Pet. What do you say, sir ? 

Alber. I know not why I should restrain myself; why 
I should not treat you as you deserve. But no ! do not flat- 
ter yourself. If unjust power has deprived me of the hand 
of her who is united to you, her heart is not yours ; it is 
mine, and always will be mine, as the heart of Alberto Ferri 
shall be hers. Trembling old man, I leave you, that I may 
not be tempted to commit an act of violence. 

[Exit in a passion. 

Per. (In a state of stupefaction.) Was there ever before 
any thing like this ? To abuse a husband in this manner ! 
To insult him so ! To confess before his face !^ — ^Poor Pe- 
tronio ! 

Enter Albina ; after her Matilda. 

Alb. What can be the matter ? who has made this noise ? 
(To herself.) 
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Pet. To ill-treat me ! to call me an abominable old 
man ! ( To himself,) 

Mat. My husband, what have you taken from my toilet ? 

Pet. Your toilet! {Reslraimng himself,) No more of 
that toilet, infamous woman ! 

Mat. What language is this ? 

Pet. The language of a dishonored husband — of rage ! 

Alb. What does this mean ? (Aside.) 

Mat. Are you out of your senses ? 

Pet. I have been a fix)l ; believed every thing you said ; 
confided in you ! Yes, yes ! he told me with his own mouth 
that he loved you, that your love was mutual, that your 
heart— that it — Devil ! and I did not fall down dead when I 
heard it. To tell me so himself! 

Mat. Who? who? 

Pet. Who ! who ! Do you not know ? Alberto Ferri, 
the officer, your lover, vile woman ! 

Alb. Alberto Ferri, the lover of another! Oh treach- 
ery ! ( Uttering a cry of despair.) 

Mat. What is the matter? What disturbs you so? 
{Running to Alhina.) 

Pet. Hold me, or I shall kill my wife. 

Enter Rosa. 

Ros. What is all this ? Stop, sir. 

Pet. I have the rage of a lion. Let me get at her. 

Mat. My husband has lost his reason ; he is raving mad. 
I know nothing of it. [Exit. 

Pet. I will be the death of you. {He breaks from Rosa^ 
and foUotos Matilda.) 

Ros. What has happened ? 

Alb. Follow me and you shall know all. I am deceived, 
— betrayed ; but 1 know how to be revenged. ( With anger 
and distress.) [Exeunt. 

END OF ACT 1. 
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Acrn. 

SCENE I. — Enter Matilda and Don Petronio on one side, 
on the other Urbano, Albina, and Rosa. Then only Don 
Petronio and Urbano remain on the stage. 

Pet. (Scolding.) It is useless for you to deny it. 

Mat. I o\i are out of your senses, I tell you. 

Pet. No ; I insist on a divorce — a separation. 

Alb. I feel I shall die from this treatment. Help me. 
Do give me some remedy. 

Ubb. What help ! — what remedy ! I have no nooney to 
throw away on you. 

Pet. But more — Every one for himself. 1 do not believe 
you — I heard it with my own ears. (Comes forward.) 

Urb. If he ever sets his foot in my house again, though 
he is an officer, he shall answer to me. Now I shall have to 
spend — (Jostling against Don Petronio.) Do you know what 
I say of you ? 

Pet. Do not push me down. 

Urb. You and your wife. Hear me. If it costs me one 
shilling for a doctor to cure my niece, you shall pay it. 

Pet. What have I to do with your niece ? I have, be it 
said to my disgrace, one woman, and that is enough. Let 
me alone, I tell you. 

Urb. I let you alone ! But I will tell you it is a most 
scandalous act, to bring here, to my house, a woman of such 
a character. Hear me. (Clapping him on the shoulder.) 
You may say as you please, but wives are never wicked, un- 
less husbands permit it, and they are the cause of it. 

Pet. What do you mean, sir ? {Angrily.) 

Urb. You understand me very well. It is not worth 
while to get angry. From your wife's ways, I have long 
since found out this is not her first affair. You deserve it. 
You ought to have stopped it at the beginning. If my niece 
gets sick, you shall pay the charges. Yes, you — you hus- 
band of wood — ^you man of stucco. [Ent. 

Pet. I feel as if all the furies of hell were devouring 
me. My brain is on fire — ^to be again abused in this manner, 
and my wife— openly, before the whole world — so to betray 
me. There is nothing else lefl. I can never live with this 
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woman again. What a mistake I made T Because in the 
general opinion she stood fair — Ah ! unless I get some fresh 
air I shall die. I will go out of the house, give a few mo- 
ments to reflection, and then act as becomes me. Yes, un- 
worthy, faithless woman, Petronio will resolve for ever to be 
separated from you ; but you, worthless creature, when you 
have him no longer, will see what you have lost. [Exit. 



SCENE II. — Enter Rosa, leading in Albina, toho is de^ 

jected. 

Ros. Positively you must have more courage. All are 
gone ; nobody is in the room, and there is more air here. 
Be comforted, and do not have these thoughts. 

Alb. Not have these thoughts ! Have we control over 
our thoughts, and when they force themselves into our heads, 
can we prevent it ? (Weeping,) If by paying a hundred 
thousand crowns I could drive him from my mind, I would 
willingly do so. 

Ros. Indeed I am sorry for you in one respect — 

Alb. In every respect you have reason to be so. Ah, 
Rosa ! (StiU weeping.) I see nothing lefl for me but death. 

Ros. Are you mad ? 

Alb. I have resolved. I will kill myself, Rosa. 

Ros. Do not talk so absurdly. 

Alb. And a married woman ! In my house ! After all 
his promises I After — Ah ! if I had a horse and a knife ! 
(In a great passion.) 

Ros. What would you do ? 

Alb. I would get on the horse, and ride all over the world 
till I found Alberto, and if I found him, even in his mother's 
arms, I would cut out his heart — 

Ros. And the horse's too ? 

Alb. Cruel ! You are laughing at me. You have no 
pity for me. Every body hates me. ( tVeeps.) 

Ros. Oh, do not talk so. You are mistaken, if you think I 
do not feel for your distress. I laugh to put you in a good 
humor. 

Alb. No ; you do not love me. If you really loved me 
as you say, you yourself would go and bring me something. 

Ror. What do you want ? Tell me. 
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Alb. Some poison. 

Ros. I understand you. This is wise. This is right. 
To attempt your own life ! 

Alb. And do you believe, that suffering as I do, I can 
live ? If you could conceive what I feel within, if you knew 
the anguish of my heart, you would own that giving me 
poison would be an act of charity — (A heU rings (U the door.) 

Ros. The bell rings. Let me see who is there. 

Alb. Do not leave me alone. {It rings again,) 

Ros. One moment ; I will return in an instant. Compose 
yourself. What are you afraid of? [^Exit, 

Alb. It is better so : alone — shunned like a mad dog — If 
I were a mad dog, at least I could bite this vile, this infamous 
woman, who is a disgrace to her sex. Poor me ! What can 
I do ? What is left for me in this world ? Ah ! {Bringing 
to mind the day Alberto left her, and speaking for him,) 
" I go, my Albina — I leave you — ^but my heart does not leave 
you." Then he wept so that my hands were all bathed 
with his tears — One day when we fell out, and I told him 
that I should love him no more ; '^ No, my Albina, never 
tell me, even in jest, that you will love me no more. Alberto 
is yours, and always will be yours ; always " — " No, no, go 
sir," so 1 ought to have said to him, '' wicked deceiver, false 
soldier, I will never see you again ; no, never, never." {All 
this is said in the greatest excitement,) 

Enter Rosa. 

Ros. What are you talking about ? 

Alb. Nothing. {Composing herself.) I was driving 
Alberto away. 

Ros. Now, if you knew. 

Alb. What? 

Ros. Do you know this handwriting ? 

Alb. It is Alberto's; it is Alberto's. {With joy, then 
recollecting herself.) I do not want it ; it is not for me. 

Ros. How ! It is not for you ? Is not this your name ? 

Alb. He made a mistake in writing it. 

Ros. Then I shall carry it back to him ! — 

Alb. But who brought it ? 

Ros. A boy, who before he would give it to me, hesitated 
a great deal, and made difficulties, saying that he must take 
care of the husband — 
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Alb. Husband ! I told you so — it is not for me. 

Ros. But hear me ; the boy must have confounded hus- 
band with uncle, for it is impossible it should not be intended 
for you. But since you are not inclined to read it, I think 
you are right, and I will tell him he may go to the devil. 

Alb. But what has he written ? — ^Just for curiosity — the 
handwriting is his — I think the very sight of it will drive 
me mad. 

Ros. Follow my advice. (AbmU to take the note.) 

Alb. No. I will follow my own. (She opens it and 
reads,) " My Albina" Alberto the traitor, *' I perhaps toas 
the first to do wrong." Oh, you are right there. " We never 
can he united." Ah, how false ! " Your honor vsill prevent 
it." How! what is there against my honor? Oh Rosa, he 
is a base man. " But I must ask of you a last favor in me- 
mory of our former love." {Bursts into tears.) Then he 
loves me no longer. 

Ros. Go on, finish. I do not understand a word of this 
strange language. ( To herself.) 

Alb. '* / wish at one o'clock to-night to speak only two 
words to you. For this object you will find me, in disguise, 
at the door of your house " Oh no, indeed. " You will re* 
member that those who ought not to know U, must know nothing 
about it. Do not fear any thing from me, who am resolved to 
respect your duties. To-morrow, I must leave here by day- 
break, so there is no other time" My tears interrupt me. 
(Sobbing,) " I will not expose you to the risk of writing to me. 
Say yes, or no, by the boy who brings you this note. Adieu." 

Ros. What do you say to it ? 

Alb. Stay, here is a postscript. '< If you will come, 
place the old signal at your window, and leave the house door 
partly open, ffyou fail in this, do not be surprised if to-mor- 
row morning you find my dead body at your door," My 
Rosa, what a letter ! What do I feel at my heart ! Assist 
me, advise me. I am at a loss. 

Ros. Poor girl, how I pity her. (To herse^.) What 
answer will you send ? 

Alb. How would you answer ? 

Ros. Say no. 

Alb. And I say yes. 

Ros. But how will you manage it ? At that hour, your 
uncle, you know, will have fa&tened the door, with a hundred 
bolts. 
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Alb. And so you want to see Alberto killed. 

Ros. But if you tell him yes, you cannot let him in. It 
is better for him to know beforehand. 

Alb. Oh, Rosa, do not drive me to despair. Tell him 
yes. 

Ros. But — 

Alb. Tell him yes — ^yes. 

Ros. Hear me — 

Alb. Oh ! you want to kill me ; yes, yes, yes ; go and 
tell him yes. (Pushing her to the door.) 

Ros. I must do as you direct ; there is no help. (Goes 
outy and presently returns.) 

Alb. Ah ! there is no help. I am almost out of my 
senses. The name of Albina shall be immortal in history. 
When Alberto comes I will kill him — I will kill him dead. 
I feel that in my rage I shall be a tigress. I am curious to 
hear what he has to say to me. 

Ros. Well, now you are obeyed. 

Alb. What did you tell him ? 

Ros. What did you mean I should tell him ? He 
went away directly with the answer. But, tell me, how do 
you think you can let him in ? 

Alb. That you must contrive. 

Ros. I ! And how do you suppose I am to do it ? 

Alb. Now, do not begin, Rosa ; have compassion on me ; 
do what you can. 

Ros. It is impossible for me so much as — 

Alb. Do you hear what I say to you ? If you do not 
manage it so that I may speak with him, to-morrow morning 
you will find two dead bodies, one at the door, and another 
in the house. 

Urb. (Behind the scene.) Who left this door open ? 

Ros. Your uncle ! Go away. Do not let him find you 
here with the note. 

Alb. Think of what is to be done. 

Ros. Well, well ; go into your room. We will soon see ; 
we will talk together ; we will plan — 

Alb. Recollect : dead or alive, I must speak with Al- 
berto. If I do not seize him by the throat, if I do not tear 
him with my own hands, I shall die of despair. [Exit. 

Ros. Oh ! She makes me laugh. 
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Enter Urbano. 

Urb. {As he enters.) If I did not watch, all the doors 
would be forever wide open. Who left the door to the hall 
open ? 

Ros. I don't know. 

Urb. Don't know, don't know. Nobody ever knows 
any thing, and we are always in danger of being robbed 
and plundered. I have to work so hard to get a single 
crown, and then comes a robber, and in a moment carries 
off the sweat of years. How is my niece ? 

Ros. Just so; distrest — 

Urb. Tell her to be easy ; in a few days she shall be 
married. This evening I shall write. 

Ros. Wait, perhaps— 

Urb. What now ! The officer has no longer any pretext, 
he will not dare to set his foot in my house, disgraced as he is. 

Ros. But — 

Urb. Rut what ? To gain the affections of a poor girl, 
and then — but I lose all patience. To run the risk of her 
getting sick, and to make her poor uncle spend, there is no 
telling how much money, in doctor's fees. 

Ros. What will he do to-night? (Aside,) 

Urb. I suppose Albina will think no more of that fellow, 
but leave him to his dear lady. 

Ros. A lucky thought strikes me. (Aside,) 

Urb. Let him enjoy his sport before the very face of 
that stupid Don Petronio. Has he said nothing to you about 
increasing his rent ? 

Ros. I must try it. (Aside.) I will tell you— during 
all this confusion I have had no chance of mentioning it to 
him ; but I would advise you not to ofiend these people, for 
they have money. 

Urb. What is it to me if they have money, if I do not 
get it ? 

Ros. They spend it freely. 

Urb. How do you know ? Have they been making you 
presents? 

Ros. I must have the courage to invent some story. 
(Aside.) Indeed, the lady would have made me a hand- 
some present, but I cannot do alone what she wants— 
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Ubb. I will help you, if the present be worth while. 

Ros. You would have nothing to do with such an affair. 

Urb. Such an affair ! What do I care if I can get 
money by it ? 

Ros. But will you be secret ? 

Urb. You know me. I can do any thing when I am to 
be well paid — 

Ros. If you will promise to aid me, and never to men- 
tion it, I will tell you all. 

Urb. But first and foremost, how much is she to give 
you? 

Ros. Eight crowns. 

Urb. Very well — you say four apiece — agreed. What 
are we to do ? 

Ros. It needs the courage of a lion. (Aside,) Donna 
Matilda wishes to have a secret interview, unknown to her 
husband, with a young man, at one o'clock to-night. 

Urb. With Alberto ? 

Ros. I do not know ; 'tis of no consequence ; if it is Al- 
berto, so much for your niece — 

Urb. It may be the devil, for what I care, provided I get 
the four crowns — and what am I to do ? 

Ros. Only to leave the street door open. 

Urb. My child ! and if any one should come in to rob 
me ? In the night — I shall not know — 

Ros. You can do one thing ; stay in the shop till her 
friend goes away. 

Urb. Who knows how long they may be talking to- 
gether ? 

Ros. Not long, certainly, or the husband would disco- 
ver it. 

Urb. Are you sure of the money? 

Ros. No doubt of it. 

Urb. Fair play ; before opening the door, I must have 
the four crowns in my hand. 

Ros. You shall have them ; never fear. 

Urb. Well, it is all arranged ; just before the time ap- 
pointed, I shall expect you. If the lady will pay the crowns, 
I will do all [ can to please her. 

Ros. You give me your word ? 

Urb. When I say a thing, it is as if you had my bond. 
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Ros. I trust you : for heaven's sake, be secret. If it 
succeeds it will be a wonder. (Aside.) [Exit. 

Urb. What a race of devils these women are ! Now if 
ever I saw — If this poor Don Petronio could imagine — But 
if I did not open the door, they would contrive some other 
way to get together. 

Enter Matilda. 

Mat. Here is Signior Urbano. I wish to get him to 
speak to my husband to try to compose him. (To herself.) 

Urb. She must be very intent on it, and have a great 
deal of money — to throw away eight crowns. {To himself.) 

Mat. I suspect he has heard either from my husband or 
the women of the house, something of the events of the morn- 
ing. {To herself,) 

Urb. {Seeing her.) Ah ! here she is. {Aside.) 

Mat. Signior Urbano— 

Urb. Your servant, madam. You can see in her face 
her wicked designs. {Aside.) 

Mat. Now, you are a man of the world, and know that 
between husband and wife — {Smiling.) 

Urb. Enough, my lady, I know all. What impu- 
dence! {Aside.) 

Mat. Have you heard from the woman, or from — 

Urb. You need say no more, I tell you : there are things 
the less that is said about them the better. 

Mat. Then — 

Urb. I tell you I will do for you what I would do for no 
one else. 

Mat. Indeed. 

Urb. You shall find it so. 

Mat. I beg you — my husband — 

Urb. Be easy : I know how to manage it with him — 

Mat. I shall be under the greatest obligations to you. 

Urb. Enough ; you will recollect that t — 

Mat. Do not fear, my gratitude — 

Urb. No more need be said. Excuse me, I have some 
business to attend to. 

Mat. Do as you please. 

Urb. Your servant ; have no apprehensions. I must go 
away, for her matchless impudence will contaminate me. I 
blush for her, and can stay no longer with her. [Exit. 
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Mat. He seems to me a good man ; and my suspicions^ 
that from his avarice, he wanted to extract money from my 
husband, by placing his niece in his way, may be un- 
£>unded. But the fainting of the girl — ^the readiness of this 
man — I will look to it. I am not so foolish as not to observe, 
as events pass on, if all this rage of my husband be not coun- 
terfeited for the occasion. He was in such a fury that I 
could not get a word from his lips. He did nothing but cry 
out about separation, divorce — I will keep a watch, and be 
better informed, that my husband may not think — Some one 
is coming ; I will retire. [Exit. 

SCENE III. — Enter Urbano and Peteonio. 

Ubb. I tell you I know nothing about it. 

Pet. From one of your expressions, I find that you do 
know something. 

Urb. You are mistaken ; I never interfere with other 
people's afiairs. 

Pet. Signior Urbano, you see before you a poor man in 
despair, — ^harassed by affection, honor, and jealousy. Take 
pity on me. Have compassion on a wretched man. 

Urb. Indeed, he makes me feel for him. (Aside.) 

Pet. I conjure you, with tears in my eyes, if you have 
any reason to suspect — ^if you have discovered any thing, 
reveal it to me. 1 am in despair ; with my own ears I have 
heard what would fill a lover with horror, while my wife 
assures me,'with the most solemn oaths — swears on her honor, 
there is no truth in it. 

Urb. Does she swear there is no truth in it 1 

Pet. I tell you she does ; and I have reason to think her 
incapable — 

Urb. You think her incapable ! 

Pet. Why ! does this surprise you ! — Then you — Ah ! 
for the love of heaven — 

Urb. What do you want me to tell you ? 

Pet. By these tears I entreat you — 

Urb. I have a great mind to tell him ; then I shall hit 
three at one shot. I shall punish this wicked woman, open 
the eyes of the husband, and get some reward myself. 
(Aside.) Listen to me : are you anxious to be certain, and 
to be informed of the whole truth ? 
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PsT. Oh ! be assured of my gratitude — 

Urb. My friend, I will speak plainly, your gratitude 
always ends in talk. 

Pet. Stay, my friend : here is all I have ; take it, and 
may this be an earnest. (Gives him all the money in his 
purse.) I have no more in my purse. Speak out, and con- 
sider me your friend eternally. 

Urb. You are really so kind and good a man, that I can 
refuse you nothing. Tell me, have you the courage to hear 
every thing, without breaking out into a passion ? Will you 
act as I direct you ? 

Pet. (Almost in tears.) I will do as you order. I sub- 
mit entirely to you. 

Urb. Here are fifteen crowns ; I must deserve them ; 
I must tell him all. (Aside, and* looking to see if there is any 
one listening.) Know, then, that your wife is to-night to 
meet a friend, in secret. 

Pet. What! 

Urb. It is the truth. 

Pet. At what hour ? 

Urb. At one o'clock. 

Pet. Are you certain ? 

Urb. Most certain. 

Pet. How do you know it ? 

Urb. Don Petronio, enough ; when I assure you of any 
thing, you may be satisfied it is so. 

Pet. Ah ! poor Petronio ! Let me — 1 will go and kill 
her on the spot. , 

Urb. Be quiet ; remember your promise. 

Pet. What would you have me do ? 

Urb. Seem to know nothing: wait till the appointed 
hour ; then surprise her. 

Pet. But— 

Urb. Listen to me; you must do so. See your wife 
with indifierence ; tell her that you have to go out to-night 
for a little while. I will send one of my friends to you 
where you are waiting, and if you choose, you can provide 
yourself with arms, in case her lover should dare to defend 
himself. When they are gone in, I will let you know, and 
you can then surprise them. 

Pet. Oh God ! what a blow is this to me, Signipr Ur- 
bane ! (Embraces him, weeping,) 
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Urb. My dear friend, do not make me repent an act of 
friendship. Does my sincerity displease you ? 

Pet. No, no — but — Poor me f 

Urb. Cheer up. Will you do as I have told you ? 

Pet. Yes. 

Ueb. Will you have the resolution to see your wife, 
without letting her know you have discovered every thing ? 

Pet. Yes, I will do so— I will control myself till tbe 
moment it is right to kill her with my own hand. 

Urb. But prudence — 

Pet. If you knew what flames — what torture I suffer ! 

Urb. Ck)mpose yourself. I go to inform my friend. 
Come presently to the coffee house, where I will wait for 
you. For the love of heaven, be discreet until the moment 
when she cannot deny her ^uilt. 

Pet. Never fear me. 

Ueb. That is right ! The day has been well spent. I 
am glad to have this bad woman punished. (Aside.) [ExiL 

Pet. I have paid very dear for this terrible intelligence. 
How wretched I am ; — ^in the deepest despair. What can I 
do ? What prevents my killing at the same moment my 
wife and her seducer ? I who in my anger am so fierce — 
what limit shall there be to my rage, and to my just resent- 
ment ? Poor Petronio ! your honor lost ! But here comes 
the unworthy creature. Heaven assist me. Be prudent, 
Petronio. 

Enter Matilda. 

Mat. Are you calm at last ? 

Pet. What a woman ! (Aside.) A little so. 

Mat. Listen to a lady, and to a wife who is incapable of 
injuring you. 

Pet. Incapable, indeed ! 

Mat. Indeed I am. 

Pet. And is there no doubt of this ? 

Mat. It is as certain as my existence. 

Pet. Will you swear to it ? 

Mat. I swear it. 

Pet. You swear ? 

Mat. Yes. 

Pet. If I could perjure myself with such assurance ! at 
one o'clock at night. — {Aside, and/rating to himself.) 
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Mat. Are you not convinced of it ? 

Pet. But yet — (Biting Jus Ups.) 

Mat. Why do you not come into the chamber ? 

Pet. See — she tries to coax me. (Aside.) I have not 
yet finished a piece of business — 

Mat. Have you been out all this time ? 

Pet. Yes ; and I have an appointment of importance to- 
night at one o'clock. (Restraining himself.) 

Mat. I must take this quietly, to pacify him. (Aside.) 
Well, go out to-night if you please. 

Pet. See her cunning ; she thinks she will be alone 
at the time appointed — ^I will kill her. (Aside.) 

Mat. But now let us go into our chamber. 

PpT. Here is the trick ! She wishes to blind me, but in 
her lace I can read the plot she is contriving. (Aside.) 

Mat. What are you thinking of? 

Pet. Nothing. 

Mat. Then come along. Let us go. 

Pet. Well then, my dear wife. What unusual a£^ 
tion ! I will kill her presently with my own hand ; but I will 
not forget prudence till to-night. (Aside.) 

Mat. Are you tranquil yet ? It seems to me — 

Pet. You are mistaken : I am perfectly tranquil — 

Mat. Petronio : let us go— Let us be at peace : I desire 
it with all my heart. 

Pet. And I with all my soul. I must counterfeit ! In- 
famous woman ! I do not know what shall restrain me-— To- 
night we will settle it ; my wife shall die. (Aside.) 

Mat. Come, my husband. 

Pet. Let us go, my dear. [Exeunt together. 

END OF THE SECOND ACT. 



ACTin. 
SCENE L— Matilda alone. 

Mat. (In deep thought.) What has taken possession of 
my husband's mind. Every way I try, I cannot discover 
what contrivance he has in his head — and he wants to go 
out at this hour, and to satisfy him, I made no difficultyy 
which I always do, when he wishes to go out at night ; and 

6 
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I said to him> go ; but — was there not danger, however, that he 
would go in spite of me — especially, if he has an assignation 
with this girl ? I will keep on the alert ; and my husband 
is mistaken if he thinks to deceive me. Woe to him when 
he returns, if I find out he has been where he ought not. I 
hear some one coming up the stairs ; perhaps it is he — I will 
retire, that he may not find fault with me for being out of the 
chamber. [ExiL 

SCENE II. — EfUer Urbano alone. 

Urb. If Rosa has received the crowns that were promised 
her, every thing proceeds to a miracle. Now Don Petronio 
is waiting for my friend, and in a rage. I had much trouj^e in 
persuading him to restrain himself, and not to act extravagant- 
ly ; and above all — ^in any event, I am clear. When the lover 
has gone in, I will go and tell him. There may, perhaps, be 
some little talk about it, in the house, but people will be 
afraid to say any thing that may get to the ears of the en- 
raged husband, and it will soon blow over; and twenty 
crowns are not to be gained without some inconvenience. 
The hour draws near ; I must see that the locks on my chest 
are secure, as the house door is to be open for some time ; 
then according to the understanding — 

Enter Rosa* 

Ros. Are you here? (With a light in her hand^ which 
she puis doum.) 

Urb. Is every thing arranged ? 

Ros. Every thing. 

Urb. Have you the money to divide ? 

Ros. There is no remedy, I must sacrifice four crowns, 
got with the sweat of my brow : but for this girl I would sa- 
crifice my life. (Aside,) 

Urb. Tell me, have you got it ? 

Ros. Yes, yes ; but think — 

Urb. Why think, my dear girl ? Give me my share. 

Ros. But are you sure ? 

Urb. Do not be a blockhead* 

Ros. For secrecy-^ 

Urb. You know me. 
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Ros. It proceeds well I 

Urb. Give me the four crowns, and fear nothing. 

Ros. Here they are : farewell to my money ! (Aside,) 
Take them. (Gives them to him,) 

Urb. There is nothing more. 

Ros. You understand perfectly ? 

Urb. la m to open the door — ^to leave it half open — to keep 
a watch on the outside, and when he is gone away, shut it. 

Ros. Exactly so. 

Urb. I am going to see ahout something in my room ; 
I will he back directly, and then do all, for the time 
is near : go and tell your friend to keep still. You shall 
soon know what is to happen. (Aside,) [Exit, 

Ros. It goes on well. Let happen what will, if the plot 
is discovered nothing serious can come of it. The most ridi- 
culous part is, that my young lady is ignorant of the scheme 
I have contrived, to give her an opportunity of speaking with 
the Lieutenant. Although she entreated me so earnestly, I 
would not tell her any thing but that she should be certain to 
see him. 

Enter Albina. 

Alb. Rosa, quick, tell me the news. 

Ros. Stay in your chamber ; wait a little. 

Alb. I am afraid you are making sport of me. 

Ros. Not at all. Your uncle is passing by. 

Alb. And what will you do if my uncle — 

Ros. Gro in, I tell you, and fear nothing. 

Alb. Recollect, I want no one to be present when I am 
speaking with Alberto. 

Ros. Very well ! Be easy, retire ; do as I tell you. 

Alb. I will — I confide in you : if you are deceiving me, 
Rosa, I shall go mad. Make haste ; how slow you are ! 
I am impatient for the time to come, when I shall satisfy my 
revenge, and I do not know that — What tortures I suffer ! 
(Aside,) [Exit, 

Ros. Poor girl ! she is overcome by passion ; and in 
truth, it is a thing I cannot understand. How he could ever 
faaiTe made love to one living in the same house — but who 
can tell how long he knew her before she came here ? It 
seems Albina's heart informed hers — he has told me a hun- 
dred times, she was certain Alberto was false to her. 
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Enter Urbano, m a ragged coca and an old hat. 

Urb. This is the right way ; it is better not to be known. 

Ros. To a miracle ! What o'clock is it ? 

Urb. It wants only a few minutes. 

Bos. Have you your watch ? 

Urb. I locked it up in my chest, for when one goes out 
at night it is not safe to carry with them any thing of value. 
Have you informed Donna Matilda ? 

Ros. Yes. 

Urb. He knows the street and the room. 

Ros. I have thought of every thing. Make haste. 

Urb. I am ready. In case that — ^that I may know — 
if there should be any disturbance, you will find me in the 
little dark corridor to the coffee house, where you may call 
me. It is best to let her know in case of accidents. (Aside,) 

Ros. Be easy ; nothing will happen. 

Urb. I will go: you may expect him every minute. 
How much one will do to get a little money. (Aside.) 

[Exit. 

Ros. So far all's well ; but I wish to caution Albina^ 
that at the sight — 

Enter Albina. 

Alb. Rosa, do you know what o'clock it is ? The time 
IS near. 

Ros. So I know. 

Alb. So you know, know so ? it seems as if you were 
making sport of me. 

Ros. The hour has not yet struck. 

Alb. It wants five minutes, and I yet see no signs. 

Ros. And what signs should there be ? When you are 
here — 

Alb. And Alberto is not here. 

Ros. Wait, he will soon come. 

Alb. Is the door open ? 

Ros. Yes. 
•Alb. Is there no danger my uncle will come ? 

Ros. No. 

Alb. Do you say Alberto will come ? 
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Ros. Yes. 

Alb. May we not be discovered ? 

Ros. No. 

Alb. Yes, no, yes, no ; you are laughing at me, and I 
am in such despair that — {Begins to weep,) 

Ros. What is the matter ? Do not act like a child. Be 
assured I am not deceiving you ; Alberto will soon make bis 
appearance. 

Alb. Are you sure of it ? 

Ros. Yes ; do not fear ; let me go and look out of the 
window over the door, to see when he comes in : you remain 
here. 

Alb. Will he come up here ? 

Ros. Yes, yes ; be sure of it. I want to see when he 
comes in — and stand sentinel lest her devil of an uncle should 
come suddenly and surprise them. (Aside,) [ExH. 

Alb. If he were coming, he would have been here before 
now. At one o'clock we were to meet. I cannot think 
what I shall first say to Alberto. Shameless man! how 
could you have the boldness — before my very eyes ! But 
my heart tells me, have nothing to do with him ; Albina, 
give him up ; he is unworthy of — yes, give him up— when 
he has so wound himself around my heart, it is a fine time 
to talk of giving up— when it is too late — but now, whether 
I choose or not, it is all over — (sobbing) yes, it is over, and 
for ever. 

Enter Alberto. 

Alber. Ah ! (Surprised, he stops short.) 

Alb. Ah! (Agitated,) 

Alber. Oh God ! 

Alb. I tremble all over. 

Alber. Wretch that I am ! 

Alb. Poor me ! 

Albbr. How agitated I am ! 

Alb. I cannot control myself. ^ 

Alber. Albina. 

Alb. Alberto. 

Alber. My beloved — ( They run into each other's arms,) 

Alb. My dearest — (after a pause) leave me, unworthy 
man ; begone from me. Go quick, villain, or I shall kill you 
with my own hand. 



( Without moving, they ex- 
claim to themselves,) 
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Alber. {Going from her, mortified.) It is right; I de- 
serve it. 

Alb. {After a moment^s silence,) Well, why do you re- 
Qiain dumb and motionless, like a piece of wood ? 

Albbb. Albina, be assured I shall not forget what honor 
requires, and that I shall respect your sacred and inviolable 
duties. 

Alb. The devil take inviolable duties ! Hear me. (Be-- 
tween tears and anger,) If you have come here with the 
design of torturing me, you might at least have taken the 
trouble— but go to your Matilda, your — 

Alber. Of whom are you speaking ? 

Alb. Alberto, do you think to deceive me ? 

Alber. But what do you mean ? 

Alb. What do I mean ! I mean, go to that vile woman ; 
make sport of a poor unhappy girl, whom you wish again to 
deceive ; swear that you love her, as you have a thousand 
times perjured yourself on this hand ; gratify your malice ; 
laugh at the tears of poor Albina. ( Weeping.) But at least 
do not act so in my presence ; respect my house, and do not 
come, savage that you are, to deny, with unblushing impu- 
dence, what I heard with my own ears : what-— oh God ! 
help me. Rage will kill me. (Throws herself down,) 

Alber. What are you saying, Albina 1 what are you 
talking of? You surprise me. Albina, Albina, be com- 
forted ! You are out of your senses. My Albina, (raising 
her up) remember your husband may come. 

Alb. What husband ? 

Alber. Your husband. 

Alb. Husband ! May the furies carry you away, infa- 
mous traitor ! what new plot have you contrived to kill me ! 
What husband do you mean ! Speak ; tell me what you 
mean. 

Alber. What is this ! where is my picture that I gave ^ 
you? 

Alb. Your picture ? (Feeling in her hosom,) I know— 
(thinking) it must have fallen from me this morning when I 
was near fainting — it must be so — 

Alber. Is not this the picture? (Showing the picture, 
which she takes from him,) 

Alb. How did you get it ? 

Alber. I snatched it from the hand of your husband. 



J 
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Alb. What nonsense about a husband ! Well, who is 
my good husband that I know nothing of? 

Alber. Are you making a jest of me, Albina ? Is not 
that old man in a wig your husband — ^him I spoke to this 
morning, in this room ; who said he had taken my picture 
from hb wife ? and I, blind from rage and jealousy, owned 
that I loved you, and that although you were his wife, it was 
impossible for you ever to cease to love me most ardently. 

Alb. And is all this true ? ( With surprise.) 

Alber. Every word, 1 swear. 

Alb. Ah ! from what a dream I am waking. It is plain 
the wife of Don Petronio found the picture — and he— but — 

Alber. But have you no husband ? 

Alb. Absurd ! what husband could I have ? 

Alber. Are you free ? 

Alb. As the air. 

Alber. Can it be possible ? 

Alb. And you ? 

Alber. Fear nothing. 

Alb. Do you love no one but me ? 

Alber. Heaven forbid. 

Alb. In earnest ? 

Alber. Yes. 

Alb. And do you love me ? 

Alber. My dearest. 

Alb. And will be mine ? {They embrace,) 

Alber. Yours I am, and always will be. 

Alb. My Alberto — I hear some one coming. 

Alber. Let us put out the light. {Puts out the Ught, and 
they stand still without speaking.) 

Enter Petronio, grotesquely disguised, and armed with a pis- 
tol and dagger. 

Pet. There was a light here, which they have extin- 
guished. I have come too late — Oh God ! in coming up the 
stairs I was near fainting, which obliged me to stop. 
Alber. I hear no one, now. ) /rr^ n .7 x 
Alb. No ; but speak low. \ ( ^° «'«=* "^^'^ 
Pets* At last : — I hear them talk. {Excited,) 
Alber. Then you will be Alberto's ? 
Alb. Yes. 
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Pet. Ah ! here they are : how I tremble. 

Albsr. My dearest love, what a pleasure I experienced—— 

Pet. I came too late ; what do I hear ! 

Alber. At that happy moment when you assured me 
that horrid old man had nothing to do with you. 

Pet. This is too much ; I will not hesitate. I will kill 
her. 

Alb. My Alberto, I think I hear some one in the room. 
(In a low voice.) 

Pet. The jade speaks in so low a tone that I cannot hear 
what she says : love takes away her breath. I can stand it 
no longer. I am desperate. Heaven grant 1 may kill both 
at one shot. {Cocks the pistol, trembling,) 

Alber. (Listening if he can hear any one.) Ah ! who is 
here ? who is it that pulls my arm ? 

Pet. I, traitor. (He trembles in a ridiculous manner j and 
fres the pistol towards the ceiUng, withoiU danger of kilUng 
them.) 

Alb. Ah! (Faints,) 

Alber. Here, servants ! help ! (Peels for the door ofAU 
hina's room, and goes in,) 

Pet. I have done it ; base woman, I am avenged. 

Snter Matilda, with a light in her hand. 

Pet. What have I done ! (Seeing Alhina on the floor,) 
Oh Grod ! It is not my wife ! (Falls near Albina.) 

Mat. WKat do I see ! what has happened ! my husband ! 
the girl ! Ah, infamous man ! You with her — ^you — Ah, 
have you betrayed me ? has he killed you ? What have 
you done, wretch ? (Shaking him.) 

Pet. My wife, for mercy — I am beside myself — ^I know 
not where I am. (Throwing himself at her feet.) 

Enter Rosa and Alberto. 

Ros. What is all this ? O God ! 

Alber. My Albina. (Assisting her and raising her up.) 
Ros. My dear young lady. 

Mat. Tell me, why are you here ? what have you done ? 
Pet. Gently ; the affair is complicated. I do not know 
how to begin — have I killed any body 1 (Rising.) 
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Mat. And how could you, unworthy — 

Ros. My lady, be calm ; I am the cause of it all. Know 
— but first let me help this poor girl. 

Alber. Albina, take courage. 

Alb. Is it you, Alberto, who are helping me ? {Condng 
to herself.) 

Alber. Yes, my dearest, take courage. How do you 
feel ? 

Ros. Carry her into her chamber. 

Alb. That pistol. Eh! 

Alber. Are you hurt ? 

Alb. Do you examine ; I do not feel it. 

Alber. Go into your chamber. 

Alb. And do you come too. 

Alber. Yes, my Albina. 

Alb. I thought I should have died of fright. 

[Exeunt Albina and Albrto. 

Ros. All this happened in the moment I was coming 
from the window. How can I remedy it ? (Follows them,) 

Mat. Well, you wicked old man, what has happened 1 
What intrigue is this ? What have you done ? What were 
you thinking of? Why are you so disguised ? What was 
your design ? 

Pet. To kill you, my wife. 

Mat. How ! 

Pet. How ? With the pistol I fired. 

Mat. Villain ! and dare you confess it in my presence — 

Pet. Yes, and I tell you plainly, if for revenge you wish 
me to kill myself, I will do it to please you. 

Mat. I do not understand you. 

Pet. And what is worse, I do not understand myself. I 
was driven to desperation. 

Mat. Explain yourself. 

Pet. Explain indeed ! I can explain nothing ; I can only 
tell you the fact in three words. Signior Urbano told me 
you were, to-night, to have a secret meeting with a lover. I 
came and overheard some one talking love with the worthy 
Lieutenant. It was all dark ; then driven to despair, I fired 
at random. 

Mat. And who informed you that I had made this secret 
assignation ? 

Pet. Signior Urbano, the master of the house, I told you. 
6* 
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Mat. Is this the truth ? 

Pet. Do you think in my situation I could tell you what 
was false ? 

Mat. And you believed him ? 

Pet. I tell you that — 

Mat. And were you capable — 

Pet. Ah, my wife ! for mercy, I do not know what to 
say to you. You are right ; I have acted most improperly ; 
but — ^have compassion on my sufferings — on my situation— 

Mat. Ah, if I had hold of that infamous fellow — ^but what 
did he tell you ? 

Pet. He told me — ^he told me plainly, your wife to-night 
—at one o'clock — before your face — 

Enter Urbano. 

Urb. It seems the tempest is blown over. (Looking if any 
one is there.) 

Mat. Ah, you vile slanderer ! (Seeing him, and leading 
him forward.) Come here, give me an account — 

Urb. What is the matter ? Why do you use me with 
this violence? 

Pet. You inventor of false tales ! 

Mat. How could you dare — 

Urb. Let me go, let me go. 

Mat. Tell me, or I swear to heaven — 

Pet. Base impostor. 

Urb. I know nothing of this, and can say nothing. What 
treatment is this ? Let me go. (Breaks from them,) 

Enter Alberto, and then Albina and Rosa. 

Alber. Stop, sir. 

Urb. What I in my own house ! what right have you to 
interfere ? 

Alber. The right which every man of honor has over 
such knaves as you. 

Urb. What language is this ? 

Mat. It is such as you deserve. 

Pet. Yes, as you deserve. 

Alber. Begone, sir ! Reflect on your conduct ; tremble 
at the recollection of what you have done ! Your maid- 
servant has told me all. 
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Ubb. What has she told you ? What has she told you, 
sir? . 

Albeb. Be quiet. Pardon me, sir, and do you, madam, 
pardon me, for heing the involuntary cause of what you have 
suffered. I entreat your forgiveness. A request that I made 
to Albina for a secret interview, induced Rosa, in order to 
gain me admittance, to tell Siguier Urbano that your wife 
wished privately to introduce a friend. For a little money, 
this gentleman condescended to aid in promoting this illicit 
interview. 

Pet. Is it possible ! And then he came to me, and got 
fifteen crowns for revealing the whole affair, when he himself 
was the go-between ! to expose me to the risk of killing — 

Ueb. And do you believe what a servant tells you ? 

Ros. Ah, yes ! it is all true. I am guilty, and ask your 
mercy. (Kneeling doum,) 

Mat. Rise, we forgive you. 

Pet. Yes, rise. 

Ubb. Oh heaven ! Why should I deny — 

Alb. My dear uncle, pardon me, for it was on my account 
all this happened. (Throwing herself at hie feet.) 

Ubb. Eh! there is no use. Do not mortify me any 
further. Rise, my niece, I pardon every thing, if I can ob- 
tain pardon, which I assuredly do not deserve. It is too true, 
I have been carried away by a mean and sordid thirst for gold. 
Tell me what punishment I merit. I shudder at the thought 
of what I have done. Pardon me. 

Albeb. Bravo, Siguier Urbano ! This conduct is worthy 
of you. 

Mat. I hardly know what to say. You have indeed of- 
fended me, but your penitence deserves that all should be 
forgotten. 

Pet. As my wife pardons you, I too not only pardon you, 
but I wish you to keep the money I have given you, as a 
token of my friendship. But I have one favor to ask of you. 

Ubb. Command what you please ; it is mine to obey. 

Pet. Not because I have any fear for my wife, or any 
doubt that my suspicions were unfounded, but for the happi- 
ness of us all I pray you, here in my presence, to give the 
hand of Albina to Alberto, and to consent to their union. 

Alb. Yes, uncle, what use is there in delaying it, though 
I say nothing of the day — 
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Albbr. Ah, yes, Signior Urbano, you ought to consent to 
it this moment. 

Urb. Well, as you both wish it, do as you please. I am 
content ; get married. 

Alber. My dearest Albina, will you be mine ? 

Alb. Whose else should I be ! 

Albbr. Will you always be true ? 

Alb. Do not ask me. 

Alber. Forever and ever ? 

Alb. Until death. 

Albbr. I may be sure of it ? 

Alb. Most sure, dear Alberto. 

Alber. You swear ? 

Alb. Yes, I swear. 

Alber. Dearest Albina ! (Takes her hand,) 

Alb. Dearest Alberto ! 

Pet. And you, my beloved, have you always been true ? 
(ImtaUng the lovers.) 

Mat. Always. 

Pet. Was the affair of the picture as you told me ? 

Mat. Yes, my husband. 

Pet. Shall I never have cause to suspect again ? 

Mat. Never. 

Pet. Do you love me ? 

Mat. Yes. 

Pet. Will you love me ? 

Mat. Yes. 

Pet. My dearest ! (Embracing her.) 

Mat. My dear husband ! 

Urb. And do you pardon me in earnest ? 

Mat. Entirely. 

Pet. Be assured of it. 

Urb. Will you never be concerned again in these in- 
trigues ? (To Rosa.) 

Ros. Never, you may be sure. I am sorry enough for 
what I have done. 

Urb. Do you, Alberto, love my niece ? 

Alber. As much as man can do. 

Urb. And you, my niece, are you content ? 

Alb. You may, indeed, say I am. No happiness can be 
greater than mine ; and it will add to my gratification, if the 
example that has been to-day presented shall convince bus- 
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bands, and indeed all men, that most women are honest, and 
it generally happens that doubts and suspicions are but 

JBALOUST AT FAULT. 

THE END OF JEALOUSY AT FAULT. 



REMARKS. 



Le Gelosie per Equivoco is a most spirited and amusing comedy. 
The plot is original, well conceived, and though not very simple in 
itself, is rendered plain and distinct by the manner in which it is con- 
ducted. The characters are full of animation, the action is rapid, 
and the effect of the piece, when well performed before an Itahan 
audience, must have been highly diverting. Don Petronio and his 
wife. Donna Matilda, who are very jealous of each other, have taken 
lodgings for the summer, at the house of Urbono, an old miser. 
Urbino has a niece, Albina, in love with the Lieutenant Alberto Ferri, 
who is absent with his regiment. Her uncle, to save the expense of 
maintaining her, has resolved, if her lover does not arrive immediately, 
to marry her to an old man, a Doctor Lucidonio. She had written 
to Alberto, that if he did not come within a fortnight, she should be 
forced to marry an old man. More than a fortni^t has elapsed, and 
no Lieutenant comes. She inadvertently leaves ms miniature, which 
she always wore around her neck, on a table, and Donna Matilda 
finds it, and being seen by her husband with it in her hand, she ex- 
cites his jealousy by making him believe it is the likei^ess of some 
lover of hers. He contrives to get possession of the picture, and 
just at that moment the Lieutenant makes his appearance. Petronio 
compares the picture with the officer, and sees the resemblance ; 
Alberto recognizes it as his own likeness, which he had given to 
Albina ; and when Petronio tells him he took it from his v^fe, he is 
certain the old man in the wig before him is the husband of Albina. 
This scene is very amusing. The lieutenant declares his name, and 
avows himself in love with his wife. Petronio makes a great outcry, 
Alberto goes away, the family come in. Donna Matilda is accused by 
her husband of an intrigue with Alberto Ferri, and Albina is driven to 
despair at hearing of the treachery of her lover. The Lieutenant, con- 
vinced that Albina is married, writes a note to her, begging, in memory 
of their former love, a last interview, at one o'clock at night, and pro- 
mises to treat her with all respect ; if she refuses him, in the morning 
she will find his dead body at her door. She prevails on her attendant, 
Rosa, to endeavor to procure the interview ; but, as Urbano fastens 
his door with a hundred bolts, Rosa can codhive no way of doing so 
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without his concurrence. She tells him that Donna Matilda has 
agreed to give her ei^ht crowns to obtain for her a meeting with a ' 
gallant, and for half me money Urbano undertakes to aid her m the 
scheme ; but, meeting with Petronio, he hints suspicions of his wife, 
raises his jealousy, and, for a second bribe, discloses every thing, and 
promises to introduce him into the room while Donna Matilda is with 
ner lover. Through Rosa's means the interview between Alberto 
and Albina takes ^ce ; they soon find out their mutual mistakes, 
and hearing some one come in, extinguish the light. Petronio enters, 
armed, ana dii^uised in a grotesque manner, and overhearing the 
whispering of the lovers, supposes the female is his wife, and, trem- 
bling with agitation and fear, fires the pistol in the dark, without 
hurting any one. Albina faints, the house is alarmed, lights are 
Isrougfat ; Don Petronio sees it is not his wife ; Donna Matilda, finding 
him with the girl, believes there was an assignation between them ; 
all is explained and forgiven ; Urbano consents to the nuirriage of 
his niece, is permitted to keep the money, and the play ends to the 
satisfaction of all parties. 

It will be seen that the intrigue is complicated, but it is managed 
with such skill that all appears natural, and one event necessarily 
leads to another. The situations and the characters are exceedingly 
comic. The excitement and jealousy of Don Petronio, and me 
amusing extravsCTnce of Albina, must cause much laughter on the 
representation. Her determination to go on foot to America shows 
her education, so far as geography is concerned, has been neglected. 
On the whole, it is difficult to conceive a petit comedy more e&ctive, 
in the hands of good actors, than Jealousy at Fault. 
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THE MAD PROPHET. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. — An Apartment in the house of Count Gaudentio. 

Count Gaudentio and Annette. 

Ann. But you said yesterday that my young lady would 
certainly receive a letter to-day, and now the post is in, and 
there is no letter for her. 

Gaud. I told her so, only in jest, to quiet her. I was cer- 
tain the Captain had not written by this post. 

Ann. There have now been four posts without a line 
from him, and my mistress is almost in despair. 

Gaud. My daughter is a blockhead. When two posts 
had come in, and, contrary to his custom, he had not written, 
I told you he will write no more till he comes himself. 

Ann. But how do you know he will come ? 

Gaud. How do I know it ? He will come. I can see 
things three hundred miles off. Tell the truth — How long 
beforehand did I predict the death of your sister 1 

Ann. Two days. 

Gaud. What did you think of it ? 

Ann. Why, that she was in extremities. 

Gaud. Yes ; but you still flattered yourself she might 
recover. Who told you that Pietro Paulo would never mar- 
ry you ? 

Ann. Simply because you discovered he had secret in- 
terviews with Signior Saverio's maid-servant. 

Gaud. Ah, my dear girl, I foretell every thing by means 
of my knowledge of the world, by looking far ahead, by ex- 
perience and practice. Do you want me to tell you some- 
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thing else that concerns you ? If you do not act with a 
litle discretion, and be satisfied with only a tolerable match, 
you will continue a servant in my house, or else you will 
have to—' 

Enter Antonio. 

Ant. There is below — 

Gatjd. The bookkeeper ? 

Ant. No, sir, the — 

Gaud. Signior Fulvio ? 

Ant. The Signior Saverio. 

Gaud. I meant to say him. Ask him to walk in. 

[Exit Antonio. 
Ann. You see you did not guess who it was. 
Gaud. Indeed, he was the first that came in my mind. 

Enter Signior Saverio. 

Sav. Count Gaudentio, I am come — 

Gaud. To take leave. 

Sav. Bravo ! my boots would tell you that. 

Gaud. Before you came in I knew your intention. 

Sav. Well, I am going — 

Gaud. To meet your wife. 

Sav. I told you so the day before yesterday. My car- 
riage — 

Gaud. The horses are to it. 

Sav. Is at the door. If you have any commands for 
Lyons — 

Gaud. You will not get to Lyons. 

Sav. Why not ? 

Gaud*. You will meet your wife two posts from here. I 
told you so the other day. 

Sav. I cannot conceive how you got such an absurd 
notion in your head. 

Gaud. Observe, the weather is fine. She is anxious to 
see you. 

Sav. But there is not time for her to have made the 
journey, calculating from the moment she wrote to me from 
Paris. She comes by short journeys in her carriage-— 

Gaud. She comes post ; she will travel night and day. 
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Sav. But why ? 

Gaud. Because I understand these things. 

Ann. If you should go to Lyons — 

Gaxtd. I know what you are going to say ; you can see 
my dear friend. Monsieur Bonfrer, the father of the Captain ; 
I have already told him, and if, indeed, you should arrive at 
Lyons, I beg you — 

Say. To see Monsieur. 

Gaud. To say to Monsieur Jerome, that it is now about 
a year since the marriage between his son and my daughter 
Clarice was agreed on ; that the girl is much in love with 
the young man from his letters, without having seen any 
thing of him but his picture. Now prevented by the war, 
now by one thing or another, the Captain has not yet come 
to show himself; it is at least proper that my daughter and 
myself should become acquainted with him. I have entered 
into the contract from my confidence in the father, who is the 
most honorable, kindest, and best — 

' Sav. Yes, indeed, he is a very worthy man ; and the 
son, who I told you before I saw in Paris, is a handsome, 
gay, spirited young fellow. 

Gaud. Some time ago, Monsieur Jerome gave me to 
understand that his son might come unexpectedly,' incognito, 
to see his mistress ; but in reality till this time I have not 
expected him. Now the case is changed, and to tell you the 
truth, I believe all I have said will be useless, for the young 
man will soon arrive here in Milan ; this failure to get letters 
— ^I know very well what I say. 

Sav. It may possibly be so ! 

Gaud. You will see it certainly is so ; and you, before 
three days are over, will be here with your wife. 

Sav. However it may be, be assured — 

Gaud. I know what you would say. Adieu. A pleas- 
ant ride to you. 

Sav. Good bye, my dear friend. My compliments to 
your young lady. (To Annette.) 

Ann. Certainly, with pleasure ; and tell his father that 
it is impossible for a girl to be more in love, from letters, with 
a man she never saw, than Signora Clarice is with his son. 

Sav. Yes, yes, leave it to me — 

Gaud. You may tell him all, for it is true. 

Say. Adieu ! 
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Gaud. A pleasant journey to you. (Exit Savebio.) I'll 
lay a wager the Captain arrives here before Saverio will be 
at Turin. 

Ann. But why ? 

Gaud. Captain Bonfrer is at this moment on his way 
here — 

Enter Clabige. 

Clab. You know it, and you will not tell me — 

Gaud. I tell you, and I repeat it, the Captain will arrive 
without notice. 

Clab. And I am afraid — ^this unfortunate war, which 
carries death in every direction. 

Ann. This is folly. 

Gaud. It would be strange, indeed, if every body who 
goes to the war should be killed. 

Clab. Yes, but he wrote me how he meant to act ; to 
expose himself; to seek for distinction ; always to be among 
the foremost. 

Gaud. Be easy ; I assure you he is not dead. Were it 
so, I should have divined it at once. 

Ann. Among so many soldiers, is he the very one the ball 
roust strike ? 

Clab. Balls, bombs, grape-shot, swords, bayonets, these 
are so many weapons of war^ all of which kill ; it is enough 
that I tell you what I believe. 

Gaud. Trust in me ; you know I am never deceived ; 
did I not tell you your cousin would have a little one in 
August ? 

Clab. Yes, and you said it would be a daughter. 

Gaud. In truth it was a boy, but so delicate that when 
he grows up he will always look like a girl. Trust in me, 
trust in me. 

Enter Antonio. 

Ant. An officer — (Advancing to the Count.) 
Gaud. In a green uniform ? 
Ant. Yes, sir. 

Gaud. It is he ! Of the fourth regiment ? 
Ant. I do not know, sir. He asks permission to speak 
with you alone. 
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Gaud. He is in the antechamber ? 

Ant. He is in his carriage ; he sent his servant in. 

Gaud. I predicted it; see, daughter, what I told you 
has come to pass. I'll lay any wager it is himself. 

Clar. It is he ! 

Ant. Is it the Captain ? 

Gaud. Hush ! It is he, I know for certain it is the Cap- 
tain ; he wishes to speak with me in private ; he does not 
choose to risk being seen by you till he is sure that you — ^I 
know already what he is going to say to me. 

Clar. My father, shall we not go to meet him 1 

Gaud. Do you think so? Stop— -doy ou retire, and I — ^it 
is necessary — I must act the father-in-law — a moment sooner 
and he would have found here Siguier Saverio, who knows 
him ; and I meant to say to Saverio, wait a little for perhaps 
— ^yes, I told him — I told him — 

Clar. I am dying to see him. 

Gaud. He is handsome, he is handsome, never fear : tell 
him — did he tell you his name ? 

Ant. No, sir. 

Gaud. I know it. 

Ant. He said he was not acquainted with you, but 
wanted to speak with you on a matter of importance. 

Gaud. See if I didn't predict it all : he does not wish to 
present himself to you in the character of your betrothed. 

Clar. I am so delighted ; it agitates me. 

Ann. Come, be composed : do not let youself be so ex- 
cited. 

Gaud. Ask him to walk up, and wait a little while ; I 
must go and change my dress. Ask his name, and come and 
tell me what he says. 

Ant. Directly, sir. [Exit, 

Gaud. I am surprised he did not announce himself under 
a false name. 

Clar. And why should you wish him to say what is not 
true? 

Gaud. You don't understand — I am surprised that to be 
introduced, to see you, and not to be committed, he did not 
take an assumed name — but to assume another name, or not 
to make known his own, is very much the same thing ; let 
us go away that he may come up. 

Clar. I wish — 
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Ann. Can we — 

Gaud. You are blockheads. 

Clar. Do you think he will like me ? 

Gaud. Yes. 

Clar. And I him ? 

Gaud. And you him ; 1 am sure he is handsome. 

Clar. Well, whatever you say, I am ready to believe 
without seeing. 

Gaud. Now own I have a fine head for prophesying. I 
said your cousin would be brought to bed, and so she was ; 
I said the Captain woutd come, and he has arrived ; in a 
green uniform, and it is a green uniform ; be convinced that 
my predictions never fail. Come, let us go. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE II. — Enter Captain Emilio, Signior Niccolo, and 

Antonio. 

Ant. Walk in, gentlemen. 

Emi. How many rooms there are ! We shall never be 
at the end of them. 

Ant. This is the one ; be pleased to wait here, and the 
Count will be with you in a few moments. 

Emi. Tell him I want to speak with him entirely alone 
— ^not in the presence of the ladies. 

Ant. He is already informed of it. You are Captain — 

Em. De Volage ; but he does not know me. 

Ant. De Volage ; and this gentleman ? (Painting to 
Niccolo.) 

Emi. It is of no consequence ; he has no name. 

Ant. I'll go and let my master know. [Exit, 

Emi. Who could have imagined that I should be the 
bearer^ to a young lady, of the news of the death of her lover ? 
Ah ! in our country the master of a house does not make his 
visitors wait — Signior Niccolo, why do you stand there like 
a stick of wood — Oh how wretched this furniture is ! How 
different from ours ! What the devil are you thinking about ? 
You would never do so, if you had passed through so many 
ups and downs as I have ; a thousand times in love, and then 
out again ; now losing all my money at play ; three times 
under arrest, in prison ; a crowd of duns, follies of ^every 
kind — and now hei*e I am, always ready for any wild prank. 
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provided there be nothing in it dishonorable, or which may 
injure a friend. 

Nicco. Yes. {Smiling.) 

£mi. And you, a youth bom in Berne, just from your 
stVidies in the College of Arts, with permission to travel with 
me in Italy ; a strong constitution, plenty of money, with 
nothing in the world to think about, you are always cold, 
care for nothing, no spirit, and seem to be afraid to laugh 
loud. 

Nicco. I laugh easy, because I not understand much. 
{Smiling.) 

£mi. You must not flatter yourself. I told you, and I 
will maintain it, in Italy you ought to speak Italian ; your 
language I know nothing of, and mine you speak most 
abominably ; but I see whenever you choose, you understand 
the Italian language perfectly. 
Nicco. A leetel. 

Emi. On my last journey to Italy, this is the way I did ; 
to learn it, I always spoke, well or ill, the language of the 
country ; and you ought to do so too — but I am really in 
despair whenever I think of my poor friend Captain Bonfrer. 
Nicco. Poor man ! he was as your broder. 
Emi. Yes, every body said we were like brothers ; to die 
in my arms, and to make me promise to carry the news to 
his betrothed, to give back to her, her letters'and presents — 
What a task ! — but how glad I am to make my escape from 
the widow I 

Nicco. She is now weep. 

Emi. Let her weep ; while it suited me I made love to 
her — but I am sorry ; now if I should lose at play there is no- 
body I could borrow from, as I used to do of her — My poor 
friend, but he died a glorious death — do you think this uni- 
form is well made ? 
Nicco. Ver well. 

Emi. They understand these things in Paris — ^what would 
my dear widow. Madam Congry, say to it ? — Ma% the devil 
take this Count for making us wait so ! Presently they will 
all begin to weep, to give way to grief, the young lady will 
faint, and be in despair at the news of the death of her lover ; 
I am not suited to such scenes — 
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Enter the Count. 

Gaud. He thinks to deceive us ; we will pretend we are 
deceived. (Aside.) I am sorry — 

Ehi. a thousand pardons, sir, if I have put you to any 
inconvenience. 

Gaud. I was detained — excuse me— be seated — 

Emi. There is no occasion : I have not the honor of being 
known to you. 

Gaud. Captain de Yolage. (Stifling a laugh,) 

Emi. That is my name ; but you seem to be very gay. 

Gaud. How could I be otherwise on seeing Captain de 
Volage ? 

Emi. You are very kind. 

Gaud. Though we have his pieture, he thinks we don't 
know him. (Aside.) And who is this gentleman ? 

Emi. He is my travelling companion. 

Gaud. I offer him my services : you were bom in Swit- 
zerland ? 

Nicco. Yes, sir, Niccolo Gaxebooth — ■ 

Emi. Student in the College of Arts. 

Gaud. I am happy to see you : you Siguier Student, and 
you Captain de Volage ! 

Nicco. Yes. (Smiling for fear he does not understand.) 

Gaud. The student perceives already I suspect the trick : 
see how he smiles. (Aside.) 

Emi. I don't know how I shall tell him. (Aside.) 
Count — 

Gaud. Gaudentio. 

Emi. Count Gaudentio, I see you in high spirits, but I 
fear that in this changing world — 

Gaud. Now he is going to invent some story. (Aside.) 

Emi. You have a lovely daughter. 

Gaud. Here it is. (Aside.) I will not say lovely, but 
she is certainly a girl of good heart, like her father. 

Emi. a certain Captain Bonfrer — 

Gaud. One dear to us ; an excellent, worthy, virtuous 
young man, with every good quality, an honor to your 
country. 

Emi. You praise him very, highly. 

Gaud. He feels ashamed at hearing his own praises ; 
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€^nd his companion laughs. That lad is more knave than 
be appears to be. {Aside,) 

Emi. However disagreeable it is — you must know that 
Bonfrer was my dearest friend : we lived a long time to- 
gether. 

Gaud. I believe you. 

Emi. We agreed in every thing. 

Gaud. I do not doubt it. 

Emi. That fine young man, full of — Now I would much 
rather be at the side of that cursed widow, than have to tell 
them such melancholy news. (Aside,) 

Gaud. He is embarrassed, I must, encourage him. 
(^Aside,) What is it ? perhaps some misfortune has happened. 

Emi. a great misfortune ; very great. 

Gaud. Let him amuse himself. (Aside.) Is he dead ? 

Emi. Yes, my dear Count. Be composed, do not afflict 
yourself, do not give way to despair ; he died at my side in 
the field of battle. 

Gaud. Poor young man ! (Very calmly,) 

Emi. But — Oh f — I thought you would have been hor- 
ror-struck at the news — this is really surprising. (Aside,) 

Gaud. How sorry I am to hear it! (With indiffer- 
ence.) 

Emi. Oh ! what — but — Gaxebooth. I am fallen from 
the clouds. 

Nicco. Captain. (Smiling.) 

Gaud. And this fellow laughs. (Aside,) 

Emi. What ! are you not at all distrest at the death of a 
friend ? 

Gaud. He is mortified to see that I do not weep for his 
own death. (Aside,) Sorrow, sir, for unexpected calami, 
ties, is often confined to the heart. This fellow continues to 
laugh. (Aside.) 

Emi. You seem to make sport of me ! 

Gaud. By no means. He keeps on laughing. (Aside.) 

Emi. Niccolo : this is a thing — I can make nothing of it 
— but as — 

Gaud. Do me a favor ; my daughter will be here di- 
rectly ; say to her — 

Emi. What, sir ? Do you wish me to give her the melan- 
choly intelligence without your preparing her— -as in her 
letters — 
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Gaud. Ah ! then you have read her letters ? 

Emi. My friend gave them all to me, that by my means — 

Gaud. I comprehend; but do not fear my daughter 
will be unable to control her sorrrow, when the information 
is brought to her by a young officer of your appearance and 
merit. 

Emi. But you — 

Gaud. Say it to my daughter, to my daughter. How I 
predicted he would chcuige his name ! The young man I am 
delighted with ; he thinks he is making sport of me, and all 
the time I am making sport of him ; and this fellow does 
nothing but laugh. (Aside.) [Eocit. 

Emi. Gaxebooth, did you understand ? 

Gax. Ver leetel. 

Emi. I expected to see hipi in despair, and the news 
makes him laugh. 

Gax. Yes, sir. 

Emi. Why is it ? 

Gax. I no understand. 

Emi. I am curious to know if the girl will act so too. In 
our country, the father of the young lady, in such a case, 
would have been overwhelmed. Well, what do you say to 
it? (Niccoh snules withcmt knomng wTuU to answer,) Aliens, 
aliens, speak, answer ; come, take courage — if the girl is 
handsome, I'll be polite to her ; if she does not mind the 
death of the Captain, it may be to the advantage of one of us. 

Nicco. I, sir ? yes. 

Emi. Bravo ! you'll soon make a soldier. 

ErUer Clarice and Gaudentio. 

Gaud. What do you think of him? (Aside to Clarice.) 

Clab. He is not much like his picture ; he is handsomer 
than I expected. 

Gaud. Do you act as I told you. (Between themselves 
before coming forward.) 

Emi. Oh, the young lady ! (Seeing her.) By heaven, 
how beautiful ! (Aside.) 

Gaud. This, sir, is my daughter Clarice. 

Emi. She is lovely indeed. (Aside.) 

Clar. My father has told me you had very sad intelli- 
gence to communicate ; but proceeding from your lips, its 
effect can only be agreeable. 
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Emi. Bui— oh ! madam, you are exceedingly kind ; but 
sorry I am to be the cause of drawing tears from these 
beautiful eyes. 

Gaud. It is easy to see his speech was studied before- 
hand. (Aside.) 

Clak. My eyes can only weep for pleasure, if their 
weeping proceeds from any act of yours. 

Gaud. My daughter speaks well. 

Emi. I do not understand — how engaging she is — ^Niccolo, 
what do you think of her ? (Aside to Niccolo,) 

Nicco. Ver goot, ver goot. 

Gaud. Do you wish to make her suffer still more ? 

Clar. Tell me at once all you have to tell me ; nothing 
is so unpleasant to me as not to hear your voice. 

Emi. But I — you — have I fallen into a new world ! 
(Aside.) You confound me, and I am sorry to give you 
such distressing news in exchange for your great kindness ; 
but since you desire to hear it, I must tell you that your 
betrothed, my dear friend and companion, in the last engage- 
ment, like a brave soldier — 

Clah. Was killed ? 

Gaud. It seems impossible ! 

Clae. Dead ! were it not from your own dear lips that I 
hear the news, I could kill myself to follow him. 

Emi. And you — Gaxebooth. (Turning to him.) 

Gax. Goot, ver goot. 

Gaud. See, daughter, how he is tempted to discover him- 
self. (Aside to Clarice.) 

Clab. I am much more pleased with him than I expected 
to be. (Aside to Gaudentio.) 

Emi. But perhaps you think I am deceiving you ? Here 
are your letters, your picture, the two rings — 

Gadd. What do you say, now ? ^ 

Clar. What think you ? } (To each other.) 

Gaud. I am certain. ) 

Emi. Take them. (Offering them all to her.) 

Clar. No, no— they are all very well in your hands ; 
just as if they were in the hands of my poor Bonfrer. 

Emi. Then I— 

Clar. Yes, you are to be the possessor of every thing he 
had of mine. 

Emi. Of every thing ? but you are mistaken — Gaxebooth, 
is this a dream ? 
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Nicco. Goot, ver goot. 

Gaud. His love is struggling. (Aside to Clarice.) 

Clar. But tell me, did he remember me, did he love me 1 

Emi. More thau himself, you may be sure of it, lady. 

Clar. That is delightful. 

Gaud. Heaven bless him ! 

Clar. My dear Bonfrer ! I assure you, hearing these 
declarations of love from your lips, is the same as if I heard 
them fVom his. 

Emi. Indeed, indeed, madam : — ^now I shall be apt to say 
something foolish. (Aside.) 

Gaud. Very well, Clarice ; before your birth, your mo- 
ther predicted that the girl she was about to bring into the 
world would have a great deal of wit. (Aside.) 

Clar. But, my father, his obstinacy in concealing him- 
self will soon make me get angry. (Aside to Gaudentio.) 

Gaud. Have a little patience, he wishes to play out his 
game. (To Clarice.) 

Emi. I shall go mad ; this girl will put me out of my 
senses. (Aside.) 

Clar. My Captain. 

Emi. My friend, as you are dead, pardon me if I take 
your place. (Aside-) 

Clar. Captain, the death of Bonfrer would overwhelm 
me with grief, but you — 

Emi. I feel my head turning round. Adieu my friend, 
adieu widow, my journey's at an end. (Aside.) 

Clar. We have now had enough of it, let us have done 
with it. (In a seriotts tone.) 

Emi. Then we'll have no more of it. 

Clar. But you will not — 

Emi. I will — 

Clar. Well tell me — 

Emi. I would have told you — 

Clar. There is no use in this ; I understand ; if you will 
act so, leave me ; I do not desire to see you any more. Bon- 
frer, when he wrote to me, was an angel ; now, he is dead, he 
is worse than a devil : you are obstinacy itself. [Exit in anger. 

Emi. My lady — my dear — hear me : but how ! but — ^I, 
sir — Niccolo ! 

Nicco. Goot. 

Gaud. I saw from his countenance, at the first glance, 
that he was a man of a most obstinate temper. (Aside.) 
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Captr.in de Vol age, as my daughter is the principal person 
conce rned in this affair, she has declared her feelings towards 
you, and I am sure you ought to he satisfied with what she 
said. 

Emi. But if I could know — 

Gaud. You ought to he satisfied, I know you ought; 
trust to me. Remain here, come in and go out at your plea- 
sure ; this house is yours ; let us understand one another ; I 
am not a man of compliments ; consider yourself, 1 pray, in 
your own house ; we can see and foresee. [Exit, 

Emi. (Stands in suspense.) My friend, let us go away, 
this is a hospital for the insane : this girl will make me lose 
my senses. I swear to heaven, if they are making sport of 
me — Eh, come, have a little life : what a scene was this ? 

Nico. She is ver heautiful. 

Emi. She is a jewel ; I am violently in love with her : 
but she is very odd — what in the world can it mean ? I 
must find out. 

Enter Annette. 

Ann. What use is there in it ? are you out of your 
senses ? My young lady is weeping : what manner is this ? 

Emi. Tell me in a word — 

Ann. No more of it, no more of it, I say — 

Emi. But what do you say ? 

Ann. Enough ; you have carried it too far : she loves 
you, I assure you she does. 

Emi. And I a thousand — 

Ann. You treat her cruelly. 

Emi. n— 

Ann. Yes, you ; speak to her, tell her — 

Emi. But what — 

Ann. Go away, leave us, come here no more; your 
conduct is most unfeeling. 

Emi. Niccolo, what do you make of it ? 

Ann. And you, hear me. {Takes Niccolo aside, and 
speaks very fast to him,) My young lady loves him, loves 
him from her heart ; she comprehends it all ; she knows the 
whole : this is a foolish jest ; he risks losing her afiection ; 
tell him to make himself known, to declare himself at once. 
Quick ; do you understand ? if you are his friend, tell him 
so. [Exit in haste. 
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Emi. Tell me ; what did she say to you ? 

Nicco. I no anderstand, noting. 

Emi. But what! 

Nicco. She too is beautiful. 

Em. Eh ! go to the devil ; I am in love to distraction — 
I shall lose my senses — ^let us go away from these mad peo- 
ple — my brain is on fire ; let us be gone. 

Nicco. But — 

Eki. Come along, Gaxebooth, don't put me in a pasaon. 

[Exily much excited, 

NiccOb Beautiful, goot, one and toser. 

[ExU, following the Caj^ain, 



Acrn. 

Emilio and Lobenzo. 

Emi. {Lorenzo is taking off the Captain's uniform.) Are 
they not thought to be mad ? 

LoBEN. No, sir ; he is remarkable for his riches, and for 
having a beautiful daughter. 

Emi. You are right, she is a young lady — gently, don't 
you see this hand is wounded ? 

LoEEN. Pardon me, sir. 

Emi. That cursed musket-ball — does every body think 
her beautiful ? 

LoBEN. You have seen her. {Assisting him to put on a 
uniform overcoat.) 

Emi. I never beheld a more lovely young lady : and 
she is rich ? 

LoBEN. Rich — a great heiress. {Carries the uniform into 
the chamber, and returns.) 

Emi. In my situation it would be a miracle. {Aside.) 
What devilish small looking-glasses you use here ! but how 
was it possible for her to fall in love with me at first sight ? 
{Aside.) Take off* my boots — ^let them alone, it is not worth 
while. The most absurd part of it is, that the father seemed 
to be in love with me before the daughter saw me. {Aside.) 
What can you give me for dinner ? {Fixing Ms dress.) 

LoBEN. Whatever you choose to order ; if you prefer it, 
there is a table d'hote. 

Emi. No. 
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LoREN. If you please, we have soup with hutter-— col- 
lops — spinach with milk — ^fish stewed in butter. 

Emi. If I do not return to see that girl, I shall suffer—* 
Sometimes I fancy they are making sport of me, laughing at 
me — again that it is impossible — 1 must go back to see her. 
{To himself.) 

LoREN. Cutlets fried in butter, — apples in butter, — eggs 
in butter — 

Emi. Eh ! butter, — have you nothing but butter ? I wish 
to go out ; have a carriage ready. I want to understand how 
it is. {Aside.) Tell me at what hour the ridotto opens. 

LoREN. At this season it opens at eight o'clock. 

Emi. If my purse is not recruited by some winnings at 
play — The cursed rouge and noir of Underwald ! The devil 
himself threw me in the way of that Milanese cavalier. Tell 
me, do you know a certain cavalier Del Occhio ? 

LoRBN. Yes, sir ; he lives near this house. 

Emi. Oh, the devil ! (Aside.) 

LoREN. But this morning he lefl here, saying he was go- 
ing to meet his wife at Lyons. 

Emi. Thank heaven ! I still owe him a hundred louis 
he won from me two years ago ; he won them from me by 
mf ill fortune ; it is always so : good luck with women, bad 
luck at play. 

LoEEN. I will go and send for the carriage ; you can 
order dinner afterwards. 

Emi. Yes, — no— wait ; well, go. (Going and returns.) 

LoREN. What does he mean ? (Aside.) 

Emi. I did wrong to get angry ; I ought not to have left 
the house of the young lady. Well, indeed, if my appearance 
has made a favorable impression on her, why should I not 
marry her ? 

LoREN. A servant of Count Gaudentio has brought this 
letter for you. (Gives him a letter.) 

Emi. ( With impatience.) For me ? give it to me. Oh ! 
if it explains the mystery. (Aside.) 

LoREN. Do you wish him to wait ? 

Emi. (Reads.) " My dear Captain^" it is the girl who 
writes, " tohat does it mean ? Without knowing you, I had 
hardly seen you, when I gave you to understand I loved you^ 
and you treated me so ! But 1 am too much pleased with you, 
and I forgive you all : yes, my heart speaks in your favor ^ 
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hU I desire your own lips may explain your conduct to me : 
my father wQl soon bring me to see you. I hope my visit vfiU 
entitle me to aU consideration from you. Adieu, Captain. 
Clarice" In the name of heaven ; I am bewildered, — out of 
my senses. In our country a lady never writes to any man 
but her husband. I am desperately in love with her — ^but i 
cannot conceive how — it must be a miracle from heaven, to 
make amends for all the misfortunes and follies of my past 
life. {He hears the noise of a carriage and bells, and the 
cracking of a whip*) 

LoEEN. A carriage has just arrived, sir. 

Emi. Let it go to the devil. 

LoHEN. The strangers who have come now, I hope will 
be rather more patient than this gentleman. (Aside,) [EosiL. 

Emi. My dear Bonfrer, a few months ago we were to- 
gether in the same regiment. We had always been insepa- 
rable friends ; but now you must be content to give place to 
me — but alas ! what does it concern you, if I now enjpy that 
which you can no longer want : if your Clarice is serious, it 
shall be no joke with me : but yet there must be something 
in it — ^let us see — What has become of my friend Niccolo I 

Enter Niccolo. 

Nicco. Captain. 

Emi. I was just thinking of you, Gaxebooth ; what have 
you been doing ? 

Nicco. A lady at the window. 

Emi. Did you see a lady ? was she handsome ? 

Nicco. Yes. 

Emi. Did you go to see her ? 

Nicco. No ; I did not go. 

Emi. And I know I shjil be fortunate, by the token — 

Nicco. You, who so bad, all — 

Emi. And you who are so good, have not one. 

Nicco. No, not one. 

Emi. If you were to find one, what would you do ? 

Nicco. I know. 

Emi. Would you be satisfied ? 

Nicco. I would marry her, suhito, at once. 

Emi. 1 foresee that all my follies, all my adventures, 
which you know of so well, are soon to come to an end. I 
too will marry — 
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Nicco. De widow ? 

Ehi. May the devil take her, wherever she is. 

Nicco. She has been ver goot to you. 

Emi. Yes, she lent me money, she loved me, and I re- 
paid her with love when she came in my way ; now I am 
content she shall remain where she is — ^you know whom I 
went to see — I never was so enchanted with a .young lady, 
beautiful, accomplished, witty, charming, who fell in love 
with me at first sight. I am transported with delight — the 
daughter of a Count — 

Mad. Let me surprise him. ( Within.) 

Emi. What ! (Hearing the voice of Madam Congry,) 

Nicco. Who ! 

Enter Madam CJongry. 

Mad. My dear Captain. 

Emi. Poor me ! {Aside.) 

Nicco. De widow ! {Aside.) 

Mad. Well, here I am ; I have overtaken you ; I have 
found you ; what do you say to this surprise ? 

Emi. {Vexed,) "What has brought her here ? {Aside.) 
I am delighted, enchanted — 

Mad. What's the matter ? You seem astounded ; you 
did not expect me ? You little rascal, you set off without 
saying any thing to me, without taking leave, for fear I 
should weep at your departure. Well, we are together 
again ; speak, did you expect me ? 

Emi. No, no indeed. 

Nicco. He tell de true. {Aside.) 

Mad. As soon as I knew you had left Mantua, a carriage 
— ray trunk was ready in a minute, I jumped in the car- 
riage, and hurried on to overtake you. Oh ! how much I 
sufl^redon the journey, — a pain in my stomach, the villanous 
dirt on the road, the jolting ; but I bore all with patience and 
good will— do you believe me ? 

Emi. I believe you. 

Mad. But you are out of humor ! What ! don't you love 
your Aldegonda ? 

Emi. What do you think ? Yesterduy, yesterday when 
my head — Had the devil nothing to do, but he must needs 
send her here ? {Aside.) 

8* 
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Mad. Oh ! you'll complain of it no more, now I am here 
with you. ril take care of you ; I'll soon make you gay. 
What do you say? we can have apartments near each 
other I 

Emi. That will be impossible. Signior Gaxebooth sleeps 
in that chamber, I in the next, and the only one remaining 
is this we are now in ; so you see — - 

Mad. (To Niccolo,) But you, sir, can you not — 

Emi. It will be more convenient for you, and you will 
be under less restraint to take — 

Mad. Eh ! since I am in your way — (A little out of 
humor.) 

Emi. By no means — I say it — 

Mad. Oh ! don't disturb yourself. I thought I should 
have been better received. 

Emi. And I make a great effort not to give her a worse 
reception. (Aside.) But you will not believe I am unwell, 
and indeed the surprise — 

Mad. I believe it. I am satisfied. I hope this indisposi- 
tion will soon pass away, and that — Here waiter. (Call- 

Enter Lobenzo. 

Mad. Have you prepared a chamber for me ? 

LoREN. One is ready for you, madam, not far from this. 

Mad. Captain, I'll leave you. 

Emi. You are always very kind to me — I am sorry — 1 
don't know what the devil to say to her. (Aside,) 

Mad. If you are pleased to be in my company, you will 
come to see me. I am not used to be received in this man- 
ner. What is the matter with you? (With suppressed 
anger.) 

Emi. I am — I have told you. Excuse me. On the 
contrary — Gaxebooth, wait on her. 

Mad. Put yourself to no inconvenience. 

Nicco. Wid pleasure — 

Emi. Wait upon her. Do me this favor. Presently I 
will be with you. 

Nicco. Yes, sir. 

Mad. To make a journey, to tire myself to death, and 
then to be treated in this manner — in this manner ? Enough. 
I'll see — I'll find out the cause. [ Exit. 
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Nicco. Poor lady ! she bad treated. [Exit with Madam. 

£mi. Confounded luck ! Which of the Furies put it 
into her mind ? Now she'll make a disturbance in the whole 
neighborhood — and she'll want me to pay the money I bor- 
rowed from her. She has my note worded in a strange way. 
To pay her, I have not the means ; to pay court to her is 
annoying. Oh ! how shall I get out of the scrape ? And 
now when I can think only of my Clarice ! But is there not 
danger the letter is only another contrivance, a trick to 
make sport of me ? — ^But why, why — 

Enter Lorenzo. 

LoBEN. The Count Gaudentio, with his daughter, and 
their attendant, to wait on you. 

Emi. Ah ! are they here ? Ask them to walk in, and to 
remain a moment in this room. In the meantime, tell my 
friend not to bring that lady here till I come to them. Do 
you understand ? 

LoKEN. Very well. 

Emi. But do ypu understand ? 

LoREN. I understand it all. How perplexed he is! 
(Aside.) [Exit* 

Emi. Well, my beauty has arrived. But how — The 
more I reflect on it, the less I comprehend it ; but it soon 
must explain itself. I am desperately in love with her, and 
to all appearance she is much enamored of me. Ah ! cursed 
widow ! Well, let me put on the coat she first saw me in. 
Here it is. It is not amiss to let them wait a little^ to be 
more pleased to see me. I wish I may die, if I can make 
any thing of it. (Goes into his chamber.) 

Enter Lorenzo, Count Gaudentio, and Clarice. 

LoREN. Be pleased to wait here a moment, the Captain 
is gone into his room. {Exit. 

Gaud. I knew it, I knew it. 

Clar. Have patience. But you must agree — 

Gaud. And I like his obstinacy. He must be a man of 
great firmness of character. I am never deceived. 

Clar. But he has too much of it. You made me come 
here — 
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Gaud. I know what I am about. He sees he must soon 
be discovered ; and so now more than ever — 

Clar. But is there no danger he is not — 

Gaud. Absurd, absurd ; nonsense. 

Clar. Why should he persist so obstinately in the de- 
ception ? 

Gaud. Why are you so pleased at the thought he is not 
Captain Bonfrer ? 

Clar. On the contrary, as I have owned to you — 

Gaud. Do you not admire his appearance ? 

Clar. If Bonfrer were not like him, I should not love 
him. I do not hesitate to confess it to you. His eyes, his 
figure, his manners, — all please me extremely ; but, on the 
other hand, this excessive obstinacy — 

Gaud. Hush, he is coming; leave it to me, and you 
shall see me touch certain chords, which will make him dis- 
close himself, whether he will or no. You shall see, I lay, 
to-day he confesses who he is. 

Enter the Captain. 

Emi. I must beg you to pardon me. 

Gaud. Not at all. 

Emi. My lady, excuse me. 

Clar. You have to ask pardon for only one thing. 

Emi. What is that ? 

Clar. For having left our house this morning. 

Emi. But — permit me to speak plainly to you. I was 
80 astonished, that the melancholy intelligence I brought, 
instead of moving you to tears — 

Gaud. Let us say no more on that subject, we now fully 
understand it all ; act with sincerity. 

Clar. Repeat to me the particulars of his death. 

Emi. This is a scene in a comedy. (Aside.) Do you 
wish to be distrest ? 

Gaud. He is entangled. (Aside.) 

Clar. No: repeat it over again, I beg you, I'll see 
which can be the most obstinate. (Aside.) 

Emi. Since you compel me, and I do not wish you to 
suspect me of falsehood — 

Gaud. Oh I if that is the reason, I beg you to be silent; 
I suppose, that in the battle — 
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Emi. He was struck in the side by a musket ball. 

Gaud. Aud he died of a wound in the heart. {Intimating 
that he died of love,) 

Emi. All the fourth regiment fought with great bravery, 
and suffered severely. 

Gatto. And were you of that regiment ? 

Emi. I was of the third. 

Gaud. (Going up to him and examining his coat hUtons.) 
You have the number four on your buttons. 

Clar. The number four ! 

Gaxtd. Daughter, look at them. 

Emi. I paid no regard to the number ; it was only a 
few months ago that I changed my regiment ; and having 
been constantly in action during the campaign, I have had no 
time to alter my — 

Gaud. I understand, I understand. He is discovered. 
(To Clarice.) 

Clar. The more I look at him, the more I am pleased 
with him ; but the more I see of his obstinacy, the more 
vexed I am. (Aside to Gaudentio.) 

Emi. What the devil are they thinking of? I was 
never so embarrassed in my life. (Asid^.) In short, my dear 
friends, I am deceived, or this young lady — 

Gaud. Yes, yes, she loves you. 

Clar. Be assured of it. 

Gaud. You may believe her for certain. 

Clar. Indeed, indeed you may, my dearest. 

Emi. I — I — I, in earnest am — 

Clar. Come, come, end it; I am annoyed, vexed to 
death. (Aside to Gaudentio.) 

Gaud. Now I'll give the mortal stroke, I'll finish him ; 
by his handwriting I'll detect him. (Aside.) I have only 
one favor to ask of you. 

Emi. Any th^t you please. 

Gaud. Write your name on this paper. 

Emi. Heavens ! you ask of me the only thing I cannot 
do ; my hand is wounded. 

Gaud. Ah ! My dear friend. (Embracing him.) 

Emi. It is too bad. 

Emi. I— 

Gaud. No more, no more of it, dear Bonfrer. 

Clar. My Henry ! 
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Emi. What do I hear ! What ! Now I understand, they 
think I am — (Aside,) My dear friends, you — 

Gaud. Enough, enough. 

Clab. Too much. 

Emi. But yet — 

Gaud. I have followed you in all your windings. 

Clar. Did you douht my afiection ? 

Gaud. The picture is not much like ; but a good eye to 
see! 

Clab. And have you the art of deceiving so ? 

Emi. I assure you — 

Gaud. This exceeds all bounds. 

Clab. Do you know what I say of it ? You have carried 
the jest so far, it has become tiresome — silly ; and if you con- 
tinue so obstinate, I will, in spite of my feelings, have done 
with you. What pleasure can you take in making me suffer 
so much ? This deception does not suit your countenance — 
your eyes, where every thing is openness, sincerity. Why 
act so 1 what manner is this ? what sense is there in it ? 

Emi. They are resolved on it, and they shall have it their 
way ; Til make no further resistance. (Aside,) A.h ! my 
dear girl, here I am, here is one who loves you : Yes, I am 
he, your Bonfrer. 

Clab. Ah ! this is the happiest moment of my life. 

Gaud. Now do you see ? What did I tell you ? Who 
is there — who is there will maintain I am not a prophet ? 

Clab. Were you afraid? 

Emi. No, but — 

Gaud. You were ignorant that I possessed the art of 
divination ; that was it, my son-in-law. 

Clab. My betrothed ! 

Emi. My dear friends ! I feel my spirits are not equal to 
sustain my part ; if they fail I shall be exposed. (Aside.) 

Gaud. This evening, this very evening-^-wait here. (To 
his daughter.) 

Emi. But you must know-— 

Gaud. I know all. 

Clab. Leave it to my father ; he is never mistaken. 

Gaud. Never: let me go away, now; you understand 
each other ; are in a manner united ; you know Annette is 
waiting below ; my sister was in doubt, the Baron Testa had 
doubts — ^now I go to them ; excuse me, they who are never 
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deceived, but there are some that have more eyes than 
others. 

Emi. But — 

Gaud. Hush, my son-in-law, I will soon be back ; my 
daughter, prudence ; I'll be with you presently ; love each 
other ; I am overjoyed. Well done Gaudentio, I know what 
I am about ; I am the man to foresee, divine, predict. (Aside.) 

[ExU. 

Clar. Ah ! my dear, my dear Henry, tell me — now we 
are alone, tell me, why, why did you conceal yourself so ? 

Emi. What shall I say to you — a whim, a capi^ice. 

Clar. A caprice I wicked ! and if it had not been fi)r my 
father, you would have continued to deceive me. 

Emi. But now I will deceive you no more. When a 
girl is so handsome it is agreeable to be loved, even by mis- 
take. (Aside.) 

Clar. I see you are sorry to be found out. 

Emi. You are mistaken ; on the contrary, I enjoy it. 

Clar. I assure you, after seeing you I was in distress — ^in 
dread, for fear you were not the person to whom, in my let- 
ters, I had already given my heart. 

Emi. And if I were not he ? 

Clar. I should be in despair. 

Emi. But suppose — in case I were not your Bonfrer, 
whom heaven keep far from us, (aside,) which would you 
have preferred ? 

Clar. Such questions are useless — a loss of time. 

Emi. No ; I want to hear from you whether my person, 
or the letters, would have more power over you. 

Clar. What doubt can there be ? yourself. After all, 
letters are but letters ; the person is sul^tance — 

Emi. The substantial person is better ! 

Clar. How gay and odd you are ! did I not write in my 
last letter, that I was tired of loving a man of ink, a shadow, 
and I wanted—^ Apropos, the question about jealousy must 
be determined according to my notion. 

Emi. As you please, I will oppose you in nothing. 

Clar. Yes, I am inclined to be jealous. 

Emi. You shall have every thing your own way. When 
will this entanglement be over ? (Aside.) 

Clar. Tell me, now you see me, tell me sincerely, do 
you Hke me ? 
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Em I. Can you doubt it ? 

Clar. rU speak the truth ; if my heart, and my father 
had not assured me who you were, I should never have 
known you from the picture; you are a thousand times 
handsomer. 

Emi. Ah ! my dearest ! 

Clar. And will you be wholly mine ? 

Emi. Indeed I will; be certain of it. 

Enter Madam Congry and Niccolo, he holding her hack. 

Clar. I swear to you, it would be impossible for me ever 
to love another man. 

Emi. And I, if I could express my feelings, for no lady 
did my heart ever before feel — 

Mad. Ah ! traitor ! 

Emi. Oh heaven ! 

Clar. Who is this woman ? 

Nicco. Poor Captain ! (Aside.) 

Emi. Nobody, nobody, a — 

Mad. Silence, deceiver, faithless — 

Clar. Whoever you are that dare to insult my — 

Mad. Yours ! he yours ! he is mine : do not listen to him, 
he can never be any one's but Aldegonda's. 

Emi. What do you say ? 

Clar. Oh God ! what do I hear ! 

Emi. Do not believe her. 

Mad. What ! do you dare — 

Clar. Poor me ! Annette. (Calls.) Annette ? 

Emi. You are — (To Niccolo.) 

Nicco. She did force — 

Clar. Now I understand why you changed your name 
— ^unfeeling — heartless — 

Emi. But know, my dearest — 

Mad. Ah, infamous! In my presence, too— (Throws 
herself on a seat,) 

Clar. Annette, let us go away. (In a passion,) 

Enter Annette. 

Ann. What is the matter ? 

Emi. Ah ! cursed — (Aside.) My Clarice, hear me. 
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Clak. Leave me. Do not follow me. 

Emi. I wish — 

Clab. Respect, obey me. Annette, he is a traitor. Let 
us go. Infamous — I am betrayed. What will become of 
me 1 [Exit, 

Ann. You deserye it, she is right ; you are now found 
out, you are served as you ought to be. {To the Captain,) 

[Exit, 

Emi. In the name of all the devils ! (In despair,) Ah ! 
and it was you, sir — (To Niccolo,) 

Nicco. I hold her strong, but she — 

Mad. I, I, perfidious man, I — ^yes I — ah ! my rage-— this 
is the effect — 

Emi. Go away, who knows you here ? 

Mad. What ! what ! when you were wounded, who had 
you cured ? 

Emi. Go away from me ; my brain is on fire. (Aside,) 

Mad. Who lent you money to indulge your vice of gam- 
ing? 

Emi. Let me alone, I tell you. 

Mad. Who gave me this obligation, that I now hold in 
my hand? 

Emi. Be quiet. 

Mad. What does it promise ? 

Emi. Be quiet. 

Mad. The protestations — ^the oaths — ^the vows — ^the — 

Emi. Be silent ; may the Furies carry you away ! (In 
a rage.) 

Nicco. Poor lady ! Now — (To the Captain,) 

Emi. Eh ! rage blinds me ; yes, yes, you shall know it, 
vile woman. Begone, I ahave nothing to give you ; do not 
make me send you to the devil : I cannot see you — leave 
me, leave me, go away ! [Exit, 

Nicco. Poor lady ! 

Mad. (In a fury,) A sword — 

Nicco. What? 

Mad. (Finds a pistol,) This, this — 

Nicco. What de matter? You run mad ? (Holding her,) 

Mad. Let me kill — 

Nicco. No. 

Mad. Let me go, let me go, I tell you. 

Nicco. But — 
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Mad. Let me go, I am a fury ; I shall lose my breath ; 
obey me. 

Nicco. Well, obedient. (Letting her go.) 

Mad. Yes, yes, infamous man, you may rejoice — {As jf 
going to kiU herself.) 

Nicco. She die f 

Mad. {Thromng down the pistol.) No, he shall not re- 
joice. 

Nicco. *Tis better. 

Mad. Vengeance ! vengeance ! Aldegonda, Madam Con- 
gry is insulted, I am — You, (seizes him by the arm, and 
shakes him violently,) you shall see — I have him bound — in- 
famous fellow, you shall know me : I am a woman, I am 
Madam Congry. Vengeance ! vengeance ! 

[Pushes Niccolo from her, and exit in a rage. 
Nicco. Bad Captain ! She make me weep. 1 will com- 
passion, yes, compassion. [Eani, 

END OF THE SECOND ACT. 



ACTin. 
SCENE I. — A room in the Count^s house. 

Gaudentio, Clarice, and Annette. 

Gaud. What will you lay on it ? 

Clar. My father, let me alone, I beg you. ( Weeping.) 

Gaud. You always will be obstinate. 

Ann. Really, what your father says convinces me, too. 

Clar. But why, why ? Was iR»t that woman as furious 
as a tigress ? 

Gaud. But this kind of women can feign any thing — act 
any part they please. 

Ann. When a woman chooses, she can make you believe 
what she will. 

Gaud. I am so certain it is as I say, that I would venture 
my head of it. He has come here for the purpose of finding 
out your character ; he changed his name to see if his ap- 
pearance was agreeable to you. As soon as he knew you 
were to visit him^ foreseeing he must be discovered, he contrived 
this scene to know if you were inclined to jealousy, if yo^r 
heart — 
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Clar. Have patience with me, I cannot yet — 

Ann. When you reflect well on it, how could he ever 
have appeared in the presence of his betrothed, and with this 
woman before her very eyes ? 

Gaud, Do you not think it possible that — 

Ann. And the woman not a girl — 

Gaud. Possible, that she might come to surprise him in 
his apartment while he was conversing with you. 

Ann. Not a girl capable of acting such a scene. 

Gaud. These are things which such creatures understand. 
Daughter, you have a father who foresees all things, who 
can see a gnat as far off as the planet Saturn, and you must 
be silly enough to give faith to whatever they wish you to 
believe ! For shame ! You ought, at the first moment, to 
have understood it, and said to the Captain, What ! do you 
take me for a simpleton ? I am the daughter of Count Gau- 
dentio, whose sagacity is not to be deceived. 

Clar. If you yourself had been there — The impudent 
woman seemed as if she would lay violent hands on me. 

Gaud. In one word, do you wish to break off the engage- 
ment with the young man ? 

Clar. Why break it off? But— 

Gaud. Does he please you ? 

Clar. I have already told you so ; he pleases me in the 
highest degree. 

Gaud. Are you content to marry him ? 

Clar. Do you suppose there is the least doubt of it ? . 

Gaud. Then trust to me all that remains to be done. I 
can see in the darkness of midnight as plain as in the broad 
day. This is a young fellow of spirit, but discreet, and he 
has devised all these stratagems to try you first. 

Clar. But if ever — 

Gaud. If ever, if ever ? I will venture any sum, that in 
a few minutes he will come to explain every thing, and to 
prevent any more confusion, I will have it all over on the 
spot. 

Clar. You — 

Gaud. I have eyes to see far off, — I predict, — I know the 
world. 

Clar. Then I must — 

Gaud. Do you retire with Annette. Leave it all to your 
father. 
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Clar. Have every thing in. your own way, but I cannot 
help being jealous. 

Gaud. There is no cause for it. I tell you your tinae 
with him will be employed more agreeably than in disputes 
and wrangling. 

Clas. I hope so, from my heart. Annette speaks the 
truth, when she says the very thought of marrying the Cap- 
tain makes me frantic with joy : his appearance pleases me 
more than language can express. 

Ann. Have no fear ; you will be as happy as the day is 
long. [Exeunt Clarice and Annette. 

Gaud. What will the Captain say at having met with a 
man who detects all his stratagems ! How easily did I discover 
it was he ; and when that discovery was made, there was no 
difficulty in seeing into his contrivance ; the woman was a 
creature prepared for the very purpose — well, now I must go 
about it. 

£mi. (Within,) It is of no use, of no use. 

Enter Emilio. 

Gaud. Ah, here he is, himself. 

Emi. Count, you see before you a man in despair. 

Gaud. Poor follow ! (Smiling.) 

Emi. I will discover it all to you. 

Gaud. Hush ! 

Emi. I love your daughter to desperation — 

Gaud. Hush! 

Emi. Till now I have been combating with myself. 

Gaud. Hush ! hush ! (In a hud voice,) I know every 
thing, I know every thing. 

Emi. How? 

Gaud. (In an oratorical manner.) The lady who ap- 
peared was but a contrivance to try the afiections of my 
daughter ; you are sorry for the trick ; I have convinced my 
daughter of it, and you are now come to ask my pardon, and 
fly to the arms of your betrothed. 

Emi. This is a mracle ! (Aside,) 

Gaud. How did I know it ? how did I know it ? you ap- 
pear confounded ; this head, this head. 

Emi. The man is mad. (Aside, and stupefied.) 

Gaud. Deny it, deny it. (Laughing.) I have saved you 
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the trouble of speaking, eh ! Are you now convinced all 
these fictions are unnecessary ? are you satisfied my daugh- 
ter loves you ? do you love her ? are you content ? 

Emi. I do not know — 

Gaud. You do not know when the happy moment will 
arrive for you to possess her. I know already what you 
were going to say. 

Emi. And you — 

Gaud. I am perfectly content, for in all these ingenious 
plots of yours, great good sense shines forth. Clarice ! 
(Calling,) 

Emi. You mis — 

Gaud. You need say nothing, I can read men's thoughts 
— their intentions. Clarice ! (Calling.) 

Emi. When I find myself with this madman, I lose my 
understanding, and I can say nothing. (Aside.) 

Gaud. He is struck dumb ; my seeing to the bottom of 
things in this manner astonishes him. (Aside.) Annette ! 
(calling) Where is Clarice ? 

Enter Clarice. 

Clar. Here am I ; what — ah ! is it you ! 

Gaud. See how he stands ! Tell her, Captain, have you 
been able to open your mouth ? 

Emi. They are determined : then be it so. (Aside,) The 
Count has hit — 

Gaud. Detected, divined like a prophet. 

Emi. Yes, my dearest. 

Clar. But is it true ? (To the Captain.) 

Gaud. Most true, as true as that you see Bonfrer before 
you. 

Clae. But why, my beloved, had you so little confidence 
in me after — Tell me, do you think my letters were writ- 
ten to deceive you ? What did I say to you in my last ? 

Emi. You — 

Clar. No, tell me what I wrote to you in my last letter. 

Emi. This is a puzzle. (Aside.) But what use is there ? 
(Embarrassed,) 

Clar. Tell me what rtaid. Are you not ashamed — how 
cruel you are ? you pretend to have forgotten that I told you 
plainly I would love no one but my husband. 

Emi. True, I know it, but — 
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Clar. But, but — and what answer did you make to me ? 

Emi. Still worse— courage. (Aside.) Were you not 
satisfied with my answer ? did it not please you ? 

Clar. Yes, but your actions do not correspond with it. 
Oh ! tell me, was that woman in truth brought forward by 
you on purpose — 

Gaud. My daughter, do you doubt your own existence ? 

Emi. Be assured, dear — 

Gaud. When I tell you so — 

Clar. Then, as it is so, I will make no more difficulties; 
the more I look at you the more I like you. Repeat, repeat 
here, in the presence of my father, what in your letter you 
swore to do. 

Emi. It will end badly. (Ande.) My dear, when 1 
have sworn it already, what occasion is there for me to re- 
peat it ? (Confused.) 

Clar. Positively, if you love me — if you wish to please 
me, repeat what you wrote to me. 

Emi. What the devil did I write to her ? (Aside.) But 
you say I distrust you, and you — 

Clae. But I desire you to do it — 

Emi. Of what consequence is it? — Why — 

Clar. No, if you will not — 

Gaud. If you don't stop this nonsense you will make me 
angry : are you both out of your senses ? 

Clar. No, but I wish him to repeat it : why will you be 
so obstinate ? 

Emi. And you — if she waits till 1 say it, she will cer- 
tainly never hear it. (Aside,) 

CiiAR. You must say it ; repeat it after me. 

Emi. Well, I'll repeat it after you ; heaven be praised ! 
(Aside.) 

Clar. " I will always be with you." 

Emi. " With you." (Repeating after her.) 

Clar. " Morning, noon, and night." 

Emi. " Morning, noon, and night." 

Clar. " In our walks, at the theatre, in company, always 
at your side, always by you, without thinking of any one 
else." -^ 

Emi. Yes, always as I wrote to you. Where the devil 
am H (Aside.) 

Gaud. Well, are you done ? give me your hands. 
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Emi. But hear — 

Clar. I do not wish — 

Gaud. Your hands; you are two originals; you love 
one another, and yet will torment yourselves : if it is not 
soon ended, you will begin again to imagine a thousand ab- 
surdities. 

Emi. But it is necessary — 

Gaud. Nothing is necessary — 

Clar. It seems that he — 

Gaud. He adores you, and is worthy of your love. 

Emi. But you should know — 

Gaud. I do know it. 

Emi. If ever hereaAer — 

Gaud. Will you not end it ? (Puts their hands together.) 
Thus I end it. 

Emi. Heaven ! must it be so ? (Aside.) Clarice, do you 
love me ? ( With resolution,) 

Clar. And you ? 

Emi. You shall never have cause to complain of me — 

Clar. Never? 

Gaud. Never, never. 

Emi. You are mine ? 

Clar. Yours I am. 

Emi. And I — 

Gaud. Be joined together, and let there be little cere- 
mony. Your interests will be provided for jointly by your 
father — 

Enter Antonio. 

« 

Ant. There is — 

Gaud. I know it, there is a man. 

Emi. Will it never be done ? (Aside.) 

Clar. How delighted I am ! 

Gaud. My dear friend, you are now my son ; my daugh- 
ter, he is your husband ; Bonfrer, Clarice is your wife. 

Emi. I do not wish you — 

Gaud. Go along. 

Clar. But he may— r 

Gaud. Gro, I know already what you want to say to each 
other : you are united inseparably. Run' away, talk together, 
you have full liberty. What a man ! a true prophet am I ! 
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Clab. Come, clearest, I am wholly yours. 

£mi. And I yours. Mistake or no mistake, mine she is. 
(Aside.) 

Clar. How overjoyed I am ! 

Emi. What will be the end of it ? (Aside.) 

[Exeunt Clarice and the Captain. 

Gaud. Bravo Gaudentio! I am entirely satisfied: the 
humor of the young officer delights me ; his inventions shqw 
spirit. (To himseff.) It is a man that wants me. 

Ant. No, sir ; a woman. 

Gaud. So I supposed : ask her to walk in. 

Ant. There is a man too ; but not to let him think him- 
self right, I said only a woman". (Aside,) 

Gaud. Doubtless, she is some one who has come to ask — 

Enter Madam Congry and Niccolo. 

Mad. Sir, restore me the Captain, or justice shall — 

Gaud. Be quiet ; you are the woman I saw at the hotel. 
(Laughing, ) 

Mad. Yes, your daughter — 

Gaud. Softly ; have you met with the Captain since that 
scene? 

Mad. No, no, but I understand — 

Gaud. (Laughing,) And I understand as well as you do. 

Mad. You, sir ? 

Gaud. But when I tell you he has owned it all. You 
have not seen the Captain ? 

Mad. No, 1 tell you, he — 

Gaud. Well, there has now been enough of it, enough. 
Know that he has acknowledged it all. 

Mad. What? 

Gaud. Come, there is no use in it ; when I tell you he 

has confessed it all, and I should have known it without his 

confession. Gaxebooth, have you been enjoying the joke with 

the Captain ? You are the man to understand these tricks. 

- Nicco. I thank you. 

Mad. Oh ! sir, hear me — ^I shall go distracted. (Aside.) 

Gaud. She will not be persuaded. (Aside,) 

Mad. You must know — 

Gaud. I know all, I repeat to you. ( With impatience,) 

Mad. This paper — (Showing it,) 
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Gaud. It is impossible to convince her. {Aside.) 

Mad. This is his handwriting — 

Gaud. Wait, he will be here himself presently. 

Mad. What! he — 

Gaud. Yes, he ; but this is ridiculous ; he shall tell you 
directly with his own lips. Now no one places confidence 
in my predictions, no one believes me, no one considers me 
a true prophet — and this fellow laughs. (Aside.) 

Enter Antonio. 

Ant. Sir, the cavalier Saverio del Occhio is alighting 
from his carriage. [Exit, 

Gaud. (Pleased.) I told him so— I told him so— that he 
would not reach Lyons ; that he would meet his wife near 
here ; I predicted it. 

Mad. The Captain, sir — 

Gaud. One moment, one moment. I predicted it. 

Mad. I am in a rage ; I feel that I — 

Nicco. Dear, you are goot. 

Gaud. I am delighted, I foresaw it ; he shall be at the 
wedding ; he knows Bonfrer. 

Mad. But, sir — 

Gaud. Excuse me one moment — ^I predicted it. 

Mad. 1 shall go mad. 

Nicco. I like her mad. (Aside.) 

Gaud. EEere he is, here he is. 

Enter Sayerio. 

Sav. My dear friend — 

Gaud. And your wife ? 

Say. Another cause brought me back. 

Gaud. Of what use is it ? Come, — you don't want to 
allow me the credit of being a prophet — of foreseeing every 
thing ; come, where is your wife ? 

Mad. Well, sir, I — 

Gaud. My dear lady, one moment I beg you. 

Say. Count, be assured I have not seen my wife ; I have 
a melancholy piece of intelligence for you. 

Gaud. And I have what will delight you ; your intelli. 
gence is concerning the dead ? 

9 



s 
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Sav. Too true. 

Gaud. You see I divined it ; and mine is concerning the 

living. 

Sav. How? 

Gai7D. a marriage. 

Sav. Whose marriage ? 

Gaud. My daughter's. 

Sav. Whom is she to marry ? 

Gaud. Whom should she marry ? 

Sav. What do you mean ? If that unfortunate — 

Gaud. Ah ! you have returned to bring me the news of 
his death — and you — and you— Is Bonfrer dead ? is it true 
he is dead ? (Laughing.) 

Sav. One post from here, I met an express sent to me — 

Gaud. Poor cavalier ! to come back one post. {Laughing.) 
An express ! Is he dead ? 

Mad. This, sir, is treating me rudely ; an act of civil- 
ity- 

Gaud. In one moment I will attend to you. (Going,) 

Sav. And your daughter ? — 

Gaud. Is the wife — 

Sav. Married already ? 

Gaud. Of a dead man. 

Sav. You — 

Gaud. Open your eyes, madam ; be convinced now : 
laugh, Gaxebooth, laugh. 

Sav. Count — 

Mad. Perhaps — 

Gaud. Here she comes with the dead man, here she 
comes ; Gaxebooth, you know it all. (Laughing,) [Exit. 

Nicco. Yes, sir. 

Mad. What do you know ? 

Nicco. Noting. 

Mad. Are you too deceiving me 1 Are you making 
sport of me? 

Nicco. I will make sport of you. 

Mad. Ah ! I swear to heaven if you think to make game 
of me, you are mistaken. I will have recourse to the law ; 
I will appeal to it ; I will prosecute you all to the death. 

Nicco. I like dis rage. (Aside.) 

Sav. I am astounded, overwhelmed. What! is the 
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Count gone mad ? can the news of his death be false ? was 
the express a trick ? or is the girl — 

Gaud. ( Within,) Here is the dead man — here is the 
husband. 

Enter Gaxtdentio, Clarice, Emilio, and Annette. 

Mad. Husband ! (Aside,) 

Emi. Ah ! {Seeing Madam C, and Saverio,) 

Sav. De Volage ! (Aside.) 

Emi. He of the hundred louis ! (Aside,) 

Clar. What has happened ? (To the (Japtain,) 

Nicco. Captain, — husband. (Aside,) 

Ann. They all seem strangely perplexed. (Aside,) 

Gaud. What ! are you frightened ? (To Saverio, laughs 
ing,) Is he dead ? Do you believe it is his ghost ? Come, 
embrace him, don't be afraid ; he is alive. (All the time 
laughing,) When I say a thing, it is so. You, madam, 
will you now admit he has confessed ? 

Mad. But, what do you mean ? What are you thinking 
of? Captain — (Turning to De Volage.) 

Sav. And you, sir — ( To the Captain.) 

Clar. Why are you silent ? 

Sav. Do you recognise me. Captain ? 

Gaud. Oh, good ! you imagine he does not recognise 
you ? What ! you still suppose him dead ? {Continues to 
laugh,) 

Sav. Do you recognise me. Captain ? 

Emi. I must maintain my rights : De Volage, remem- 
ber who you are. (Aside,) 

Mad. What can you say. Captain ? 

Clar. What is the matter, my Captain ? 

Gaud. Speak, or they will still believe you dead. Cap- 
tain ? 

Nicco. Can I do noting for you. Captain ? 

Emi. Captain, Captain ! Aliens, here am I ! Yes, yes, I'll 
sp6ak ; and I'll speak in such a way as to save you all 
the trouble of saying a word. 

Gaud. What do you think of it ? The dead has spoken. 

Clar. How will it end? Poor man, how disturbed his 
countenance is ! 

Emi. Count, you are — 
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Gaud. I know it. 

Emi. You are an ass. 

Gaud. What? 

Clar. What does he say ? 

Eni. Hear me ; you are an ass of the longest ears, and 
I have acted like one raving mad. 

Gaud. What do you mean ? 

Clar. Henry! 

Emi. I am a thoughtless young fellow, though of a good 
family, whose whole course has heen most indiscreet. On 
the death of my parents, I lost my whole estate at the gam- 
ing table ; to this gentleman I owe a hundred Louis he won 
from me at Paris, at hazard : this lady fell in love with m^ 
at Underwald, and put in operation so many devilish con- 
trivances, that I was forced to make love to her. 

Mad. Who? What? 

Clar. What do I hear ? 

Emi. Let me tell the truth. 

Mad. I shall die of rage. (Aside.) 

Emi. I set out with Gaxebooth for Mantua ; we stopt in 
Milan ; — ^the more 1 said no, the more you both said yes. It 
is he ! it is he ! take her, take her, she is yours ; you are, 
they all cried out, you are — and I am not, I am not — I 
am, as I told you. Captain Emilio de Volage, the friend of 
the deceased Bonfrer, in the place of whom you have taken 
me for your husband. 

Clar. You are not — ? Bonfrer dead! my Annette! 
(Embracing her.) 

Sav. Was the like ever seen ? 

Mad. How strange ! 

Ann. Oh ! it is handsome. 

Nicco. The Count, a fool. 

Gaud. What! he — cavalier? (To Saverio,) 

Sav. He is Captain de Volage. 

Gaud. De Volage — impossible, I'll venture — 

Emi. Ah ! be silent, cavalier, I will pay you — ^madam, I 
will pay you. My dearest — ^ 

Clar. Bonfrer is dead ! (sighing) he wrote such letters ! 
my Annette ! my Annette ! (Embracing her.) 

Emi. Forgive me ; your father forced the falsehood from 
my lips. My dearest, we are now married. 

Mad. Married ! the marriage is void ; read this. (Giv- 
'ng a paper to Saverio.) 

\ 
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Sav. (Reads,) "J, the undersigned, oblige myself, at the 
end of one month, to pay to Madam Aldegonda Congry two 
hundred and fifty ducats, or else bind myself to marry her. 
Be Volage." 

Mad. The month is expired, and you are mine. 

Emi. Oh ! take her away from me. 

Mad. The law, the law, I will resort to the law ; the 
marriage is null : you are — {To Niccolo.) 

Nice. I yours, I yours.* 

Mad. I will have recourse to the law. 

Emi. Do what you please ; this lady is my wife. ( To 
Clarice.) Of you, of you I have to ask pardon ; but you said 
you would never repent it, that if Bonfrer was not like me, 
you would not have loved him ; just now you swore it to me 
over and over again. 

Clar. Ah, my father, you who were the cause of my 
mistake, permit me to forget him who was betrothed to me 
by letters, and to continue to love the one who is now present. 
Speak, what do you say to it ? Shade of Bonfrer, you will 
accuse me of infidelity — but no, you will see that I have 
given my hand to one who bore your name — what reply do 
you make ? why do you not answer ? 

Gaud. You, you — 

Clar. You, yourself, were — 

Gaud. You are right: and you when — (To Annette.) 

Ann. What! me? 

Gaud. It is true : but to deceive — (To the Captain,) 

Emi. I, when you — 

Gaud. It cannot be denied ; yet you, madam— 

Mad. What, insult me ? 

Gaud. I own it, I own it, but Siguier Gaxebooth — 

Nicco. But why — 

Gaud. You say well ; it was I, it was I — but you'll see 
yet ! perhaps I was mistaken, but I now prophesy — 

Emi. For the love of heaven, no more predictions. 

Clar. No, my father. 
' Sav. Count, what has happened will be a lesson. 

Gaud. Yes, indeed, I have been an asS; to find my 
daughter married to a man who has nothing in the world — 
that I do not — and yet I'll venture any thing the soul of Bon- 
frer is in that body — (aside) that I do not know, of a charac- 
ter so trifling, is a severe punishment. 
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Emi. Have no fear, this good fortune will cause my 
amendment. 

Gaud. Ah ! heaven grant it ; if you will but make my 
daughter happy, your union shall have my blessing, aiid 1 
solemnly promise never to utter a prophecy again. 

Emi. My Clarice ! 

Clab. Bonfrer, pardon me, and rest in peace ; and do 
you, Emilio, make me happy. 

Mad. Then my obligation— <fo you think that I — 

Gaud. What ! would you buy a husband as they buy ap- 
ples at the market ? Your money shall be paid you. 

Mad. I must then return alone, despised, without a hus- 
band, as a widow. ( Weeping,) 

Nioco. If you want husband, I here— quick I marry you. 

Mad. You ? a stick of wood ! 

Nicco. Stick of wood. 

Mad. Well, I'll marry you from despair. 

NiGCO. Thank, thank ; I have found her, I have found 
her. (Gives her Jus hand.) 

Emi. Well done, Gaxebooth. 

Sav. Bravo. 

Gaud. I am content ; and I predict — 

Clae. For mercy, my father, do not predict. 

Gavd. You are right ; I had forgotten my promise. 

Emi. But you may boldly predict, that I will change my 
course of life, and love my wife devotedly. 

Clar. And that Clarice will always love Emilio. 

Mad. And that Aldegonda will love — 

Nicco. Gaxebooth. 

Gaud. And, to speak frankly, let him who in future pre- 
tends to the gift of prophecy, take for a mirror The Mad 
Pbofhbt. 

end of the mad pbophet. 



REMARKS. 



Il Prognosticante Fanatico is a very laughable comedy, or 
rather farce. The title of the translation I have borrowed from Dry- 
den's Mad Astrologer. The Count Gaudentio, the mad prophet, has 
contracted to marry his daughter, Clarice, to Captain Bonfrer, the son 
of an old friend in Lyons, who is with the army, then engaged in 
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active hostilities ; the lovers have never met, but» through an intimate 
correspondence in writing, they have become much enamored of 
each other, and she has received from him his picture. A hint has 
been given by the father, that his son may visit his mistress incognito. 
The play opens with the uneasiness of Clarice at not getting letters 
from Bonfrer as usual, and her fear that he is killed. Her father, 
who can see a gnat as far off as the planet Saturn, assures her he is 
not killed, and that he does not write because he will soon appear 
himself. A stranger. Captain De Volage, arrives, and asks to speak 
in private with Gaudentio, who immediately imagines that it is Bonfrer 
in disguise, and affirms to his daughter that it is her betrothed. The 
idea having entered his brain is fixed there. " He thinks to deceive 
%s," says uie Count, " and we will pretend we are deceived." De 
Volage brings the news that his friend, Bonfrer, has been slain 
in battle; Gaudentio receives it with indifference or gaiety, and 
Gaxebootii, a Swiss, the companion of De Volage, who understands 
not a word of the limguage, does nothing but laugh, which confirms 
him in the notion of me disguise. The daughter, convinced by l^r 
father that it is Bonfrer, refuses to take back ner letters and presents, 
which her lover, at his death, had consigned to his friend, to be de- 
livered to her, but insists on his keeping them ; gets vexed at his per- 
sisting in a silly jest, and leaves him in anger. De Volage is as one 
dropt from the clouds ; he knows not what to make of it. In a second 
interview he discovers they have mistaken him for Bonfrer ; the more 
he says nan, the more they say si ; then, letting them have their way, 
he personates his deceased friend, and after some amusing scenes, 
the marriage is hurried on by the Count, and De Volage and Clarice 
become man and wife. The denouement is highly comic, and Gau- 
dentio, though no prophet, has sense enough to make the best of that 
which admits of no remedy. The play abounds in humor — ^the situa- 
tions are very ludicrous. Count Gaudentio's mania for predicting and 
pertinacity in his mistakes, are perhaps rather too much exaggerated ; 
but an observer of life constantly sees, especially in a mad politician, 
persons as wild and extravagant in their absurdities, and as tenacious 
of them as tlie Count. Clarice has doubts ; but her love for De 
Volage — who pleases her more than she can express, and a great 
deal more than she expected — ^makes her ready to yield to the positive 
assertions of her fatiiier. After De Volage has been compelled to 
acknowledge himself the real Bonfrer, every explanation, as the Count 
says, is easy, and his credulity concerning Madam Congry is justified. 
Tne gaiety of the piece is well sustained throughout, and its effect 
on the stage must have been highly comic. 
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PERSONS. 

LuciNDA, a widow. 

Sophia, her daughter, in love with Valerio. 

PmLiBERT, Lucinda's brother, the Projector. 

Marco, an old steward in their service. 

Cecco, a servant of the family. 

Master Fabio. 

AsTURio, from Trieste, the lover of Lucinda. 

Valerio, a painter, in love with Sophia. 

AifGiOLiNA, a girl who embroiders. 

The Marquis Albori, afterwards discovered to be Ascanio Truffi, a 

cheat and a robber. 
SiRio, his companion. 
Several Creditors of Philibert, three of whom speak. 

The parts of Philibert and Lucinda must be performed with great 

spirit and vivacity. ^ 

The Scene is in the house of Lady Lucinda, in Leghorn. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. — Sophia sitting at a table ; Valerio standing hy 

her. 

Soph. Well, here is the picture I finished last evening. 
{Giving him a drawing,) Point out the faults in it, which I 
am sure are a great many. 

Val. (Looking at the picture,) Bravissima ! This is a 
delightful surprise. Let us see. The figures are well ar- 
ranged ; their attitudes are natural and expressive ; the folds 
of the drapery are very graceful ; the shade here should be 
a little deeper, and this satyr, too, should have more relief; 
for although he is not one of the principal figures, yet from 
his whimsical position he ought to be brought rather more for- 
ward ; but in other respects the conception is admirable, and 
the drawing correct and in good taste. My charming Sophia, 
(returning the picture,) you are determined to surpass your 
teacher. 

Soph. You are jesting, Valeric. In drawing, I shall 
never surpass you ; but in something else, I certainly do. 

Val. Surely not in love ? 

Soph. The very thing. 

Val. You cannot think so. I love you with the greatest 
affection ; indeed, too much. 

Soph. Too much, do you say ? (Rising.) 

Val. Yes, too much. Why should the truth be con- 
cealed ? You can never be mine. Neither your uncle nor 
your mother will consent that you should become the wife of 
a painter. Your uncle, among the many projects that fill his 
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brain, has, without doubt, that of marrying you to some great 
lord. Your mother, though she may not have the same 
scheme, must desire to unite you with a man who, by his 
wealth and consideration, will be a suitable match for you. 
She is expected every day from Grermany, and regard for the 
happiness of us both tells me I should leave you immediate- 
ly, and forever. 

Soph. Your gloomy anticipations make me wretched. 
Let my uncle propose what he will, I shall never conform to 
his whims. He is here, in our house, and it was convenient 
lor my mother to place me under his care during her ab- 
sence ; but this gives him no authority to force my inclina- 
tions. My mother may return home at any moment. She, 
perhaps, has her views, but she loves me, who am her only 
child. You are a young man without fortune, it is true, but 
of worthy, respectable parents. Who knows ? Let us hope 
for the best, and not distress ourselves beforehand. 

Val. These words are a great comfort to me, my dear 
Sophia, because they show how much you love me; but 
you'll see what I fear will happen, and that before long. 
Hush ! I hear Siguier Philibert coming. 

SoFH. Let us sit down at the table. 

Val. The hour is past. {Looks at his toatch,) 

Soph. Are you going so soon ? 

Val. I do not wish to cause suspicion. 

Soph. For the love of me, stay a little longer. My uncle 
will not take notice whether you are here a quarter of an hour 
more or less. 

Val. Dear Sophia, as you please. (They sit down ai the 
idbU,) Where have you put Guido's Aurora ? 

Soph. Here it is. {She takes up a large picture, and they 
look over it.) 



Enter Philibert, vnth maps in his hands, and Master Fabio 

following him. 

Phil. Good morning to my niece, and to you, Signior 
Valeric. 

Val. Your humble servant, I — {Rising.) 
Phil. Wait ! do not disturb me now. Gome here. Mas- 
ter Fabio. I want your services as I told you : you are a 
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man of taste and intelligence, and I have more confidence in 
you than in any other architect or draughtsman. 

Fab. I thank you for your good opinion of me. 

Phil. Now we have made the new lawn in front of the 
house, I was thinking last night that there ought to be a gar- 
den at the bottom of it. 

Fab. Then you will have two gardens ? 

Phil. No, no. The old garden shall be a plantation of 
mulberries ; every thing else shall be dug up, and the silk 
worms shall work there as they do in China, in the open air. 

[Fab. The birds will destroy them, and the rain. 

Phil. We'll shoot the birds; and when it rains, there 
shall be a canvas covering for them.] But come and examine 
my design for the new garden ; I drew it this morning direct- 
ly after I got out of bed. (SJwws him a plan,) Oh, how 
beautifully this is done, my niece. {Looking over her,) 

Soph. I am engaged, uncle — 

Phil. Wait a moment, and I will attend to you. And 
now. Master Fabio, what think you of my notion ? 

Fab. Very well indeed. 

Phil. You see the plan is a splendid one ; here — (point- 
ing to different parts of the drawings) is the house with the 
door to the new saloon ; before the house is the spacious lawn, 
surrounded by plane-trees; this, as you know, is already 
finished ; now see what remains to be done that is indispen- 
sable ; the inclosure to the garden, the gate corresponding 
with the grand entrance into the saloon ; a garden of four 
acres. , Eh ! what say you. Master Fabio ? Look at it. 

Fab. a very brilliant idea ; but to have such a garden 
you must destroy one of the best fields on the estate — 

Phil. Of what consequence is the field 1 The garden 
will yield a great deal more. 

Fab. I perceive you have given the subject full considera- 
tion. 

Phil. Did you suppose me so silly as to think of mag- 
nificence only ? 

Fab. By no means. 

Phil. I manage the estate of my sister Lucinda, and in 
doing so I regard nothing but the interest of my dear niece, 
always having in view the most judicious and rigid economy. 

Soph. My dear uncle — 

Phil. One moment. 
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Fab. I can make no more objections. 

Phil. But I wish to convince you. What would these 
four acres, cultivated as a field, produce ? If we consider 
taxes, the hazard of storms, droughts, and other mishaps, at 
most twenty crowns a year. Now let it be a garden ; by 
the sale of lemons, oranges, and exotic medicinal plants, I 
count on receiving at least four hundred crowns a- year. Let 
us, then, go to work ; have the inclosure completed, which 
according to my reckoning, may be done in a month or two. 

Fab. Very easily ; but in the meantime f want you to 
pay me the hundred crowns that are due on the old account. 

Phil. Why, just at this moment I cannot. 

Fab. But I must pay my workmen. 

Phil. In the course of this month you shall have the old 
debt ; have patience. What do you think ? My sister has 
gained, or is just about to gain her lawsuit, by which she re- 
ceives at least a hundred thousand crowns, which she is to 
bring with her from Germany. With this money we can 
meet all the necessary expenses. 

Fab. Well, as this is the case, I will wait, and at once 
give orders to go on with the work. 

Phil. Yes, do so without losing a moment. 

Fab. (Returning,) Signior Philibert, we have thought 
of many things, but the most important we have forgotten. 
Where shall we get water lo irrigate the garden ? 

Phil. Begone, you rascal. (Striking him in jest,) But 
you are right ; we can, if it comes to the worst, make a cis- 
tern — but no — stay a little ; isn't the old steward in the hall ? 
(Painting behind the scene,) 

Fab. Yes, sir. Marco ! (calls) come quickly. 

Phil. We must find water, though it cost a round sum. 

SoFH. My uncle will lose his ^ 

senses about his projects. 
Val. My heart predicts that > (Aside to each other,) 
one of them will be evil 
for us. 

Enter Marco. 

Phil. Tell me, Marco, cannot water be brought from 
some spring on my sister's estate ? 

Marco. Your honor knows our greatest inconvenience is 
a scarcity of water. You know during the last year — 
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Phil. I don't want to hear any thing about last year : 
don't be a blockhead. Three miles from here, I have ob- 
served, near the land of Signior Fulgentio, a little stream, 
which loses itself in the wood. 

Marco. "Very true. 

Phil. Now, don't you think I may dig a canal from Sig- 
nior Fulgentio's estate — but why do you laugh ? what is the 
matter ? 

Marco. That stream belongs to Signior Fulgentio. 

Phil. We will purchase the head of the stream. 

Marco. It is impossible, for when the water has irrigated 
the grounds of Signior Fulgentio, other proprietors have a 
right to it. 

Phil. You are the man to make difficulties. 

Marco. Pardon me. I remember how much my young 
lady's grandfather spent at law, to obtain — 

Phil. He knew nothing of such things. I have the 
means. Fabio, attend to my orders. I will contrive some 
plan for obtaining water. 

Fab. You shall be obeyed. A fool and his money — He 
is always changing his plans. So much the better for me. 
(^Aside,) [Exit, 

Phil. Three miles off, did we say ? ( Takes a pencil and 
writes on a card.) 

Marco. Yes, sir. But take good care — 

Phil. I do not wish to hear your nonsense. We shall 
soon see what the expense amounts to, if these people will 
let me -have one half of the stream. {He goes on writing 
withotU attending to Marco,) 

Marco. Pardon me, Signior Philibert, if I presume to 
give you my opinion. You wish to destroy an excellent 
field, which yields a fair and certain income, to make a gar- 
den which will bring you little or nothing. And is this the 
project of a good master of a family? What will your 
sister Lucinda say, on her return, to find such changes in 
her houses in the town and in the country, in her estate, and 
in every thing ? Perhaps it is too bold in me to meddle in 
such matters, but thirty years' faithful service in the family 
give me some privileges. 

Phil. Very well, indeed. (Not minding Marco, ) 

Marco. Your honor also knows that, before setting out 
for Germany, Lady Lucinda gave me, as well as my poor 
wife, many instructions — 
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Phil. The thing is clear enough. (As before,) 

Marco. I hope your honor — 

Phil. There can be no mistake. (As btfore,) 

Marco. If I could hope — 

Phil. I am convinced, I say. 

Marco. I am delighted, indeed. 

Phil. The calculation is most exact. For a thousand 
crowns I can water the meadows, the new garden, and here 
(pointing to a place on the map) we can have also water 
enough for a fish-pond. 

Marco. Pardon me. You will not convince me of this. 

Phil. Do you understand algebra, Master Steward ? 
(Then rapidly.) Do you understand equations, equimulti- 
ples, submultiples ? Do you know how to survey ? Can 
you divide and subdivide a field ? Do you know all this ? 

Marco. I know — 

Phil. You know only how to plant cabbages. 

Marco. I am an ignorant man, but experience-^ 

Phil. Has made you one of the most troublesome per- 
sons in the world; 

Marco. Have you any further commands for me 1 

Phil. None. (Still looking at the map,) 

Marco. At all events, my lady will soon be at home, and 
she is already informed of the goings on here. 

[Aside and exit, 

Phil. Not a farthing more. To-morrow I - will come to 
an understanding with the proprietors of the streanv I will 
demonstrate to them geometrically, that hy^f.chxxyif^g into 
effect my project, I shall gain what I want, and at the same 
time do a benefit to them. Now I am at your service, Sig- 
nior Valeric. How are you satisfied with my niece ? Is 
she making good progress ? 

Val. I was just saying she would soon excel her teacher. 

Phil. Oh, that will not be soon. She must become more 
familiar with the style of the Roman and the Venetian schools. 
On this head I have my projects. But we will speak of 
another subject. You see. Valeric, that my gallery is 
finished. 

Val. Yes, sir. 

Phil. When shall it be painted, eh ? 

Val. That will be a serious work. 

Phil. All my pictures, my antique medals, I wish to ar- 
range them myself. My niece, they are all for you. 
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Soph. Dear uncle, you are so kind — 

Phil. Apropos of pictures. Don't you think, Valerio, 
you could paint my gallery in fresco ? I will give you a 
design that I took myself from the Villa Borghese. 

Val. This is a style of painting in which I have had no 
practice. 

Phil. I know it ; but genius can accomplish any thing. 

Val. You are too partial. 

Phil. What say you ? at once, decide. 

Val. I will endeavor to please you. 

Phil. Have you any work in hand now, that you cannot 
leave ? 

Val. None just now. 

Phil. Come, then, let us lose no time ; I have the utmost 
confidence in your ability : go and provide what is neces- 
sary. 

Val. First permit me to mal^ one observation. It seems 
to me that the arch which supports the gallery has too great 
a pressure for the slight columns — 

Phil. What, these beautiful delicate Corinthian columns 
which divide the apartment ? 

Val. Very beautiful, but the weight on them — 

Phil. Oh, I wish I may live as many years as the gal- 
lery will stand. I have made an exact calculation of the 
equilibrium, the pressure, the proportions ; I made the archi- 
tect — every part concurs in the support, and there is not the 
least shadow of danger. Follow my directions, and we will 
proceed with the work without delay. 

Val. You shall be obeyed. I must not oflfend him. 

{Aside.) 

Soph. Return quickly. 

Val. Yes, dearest. 

Soph. Think of me. 

Val. You need not tell me that. 

Phil. My dear Sophia, do not suppose because you see 
me so much engaged in making improvements about the 
house, you do not occupy my thoughts. 

Soph. Oh no, dear uncle — 

Phil. You engross them night and day ; even more, I 
may say, than you do your mother's. 

Soph. What does he mean ? (Aside.) 

Phil. Here in Leghorn there is no suitable match for 



(Aside to each other.) 
[Exit Valbrio. 
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you. Some time ago I wrote to a friend in Rome, who I am 
sure will be ready to serve me. I may rely on him. 

Soph. Believe me, I do not think — 

Phil. Well, suffer yourself to be guided by me, who 
have more experience ; you have always been a good girl, 
not like so many others of your age, flirting with young men, 
and full of caprices ; and the credit of this is, in a great 
measure, due to me, whose business it has always been to 
find you some useful and agreeable occupation ; for your mo- 
ther, though in the main a sensible woman, has no just ideas 
on education ; poor lady, she does not know that Locke or 
Rousseau ever existed ; and it was on that account more pro- 
per for me to direct my thoughts towards your improvement 
and to provide for your welfare. You make no answer ? 
You understand me. I have said enough. 

En/e/^NGIOLINA. 

Ang. Have I your permission to come in ? 

Phil. Walk in. I hope I see you well, Signora Angio- 
lina? 

Ang. Your most humble servant. 

Soph. Good morning, Angiolina. What have you there 
so beautiful ? 

Ang. a new piece of embroidery, that I have brought to 
see if you will buy it. 

Soph. Let me look at it. {They examine it,) 

Phil. The design is beautiful ; in the oriental style. 

Ang. I am glad you like it. (Curtseying.) 

Soph. Yes, indeed, it is very beautiful ; this violet stands 
out of the work. Did you draw the pattern ? 

Ang. Me ! Oh, no ; I could not draw like that. 

Soph. Your father did it ? 

Ang. No. 

Soph. Who then? 

Ang. Guess. 

Soph. I cannot imagine. 

Ang. Yet you know him very well. 

Soph. Indeed. 

Ang. It was Signior Valeric. 

Soph. Does Signior Valeric, then, visit you? (A Httie 
excited.) 
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Ang. Oh, very often ; he is a great friend of my father. 
Poor young man, he is so obliging, he draws for me as many 
designs as I want. Then if you like it — 

Soph. Yes, yes ; leave it here, and return soon. 

Ang. I will leave it, but for the love of heaven, say no- 
thing to Signior Valerio about it. 

Soph. Why not? 

Ang. Because he asked me not to tell any body ) he 
says he draws such things only for me. 

Soph. Perfidious! he shall hear of it. (Aside.) 

Phil. A thought has struck me. Angiolina, tell me, are 
you pleased to see Valerio when he comes to your house, eh ? 

Ang. He is so kind and polite to me. 

Soph. How vexatious ! (Aside.) 

Phil. What simplicity ! 

Soph. Uncle, Angiolina has her occupations ; do not de- 
tain her. 

Ang. No, indeed ; for an hour at least, I have nothing 
to do. 

Soph. How agitated I am ! (Aside. She takes up the em- 
broidery, and turns it over in great excitement, listening all 
the time to the conversation.) 

Phil. Hear me then ; you say Palerio is not disagreeable 
to you? 

Ang. No, indeed ; both my father and myself like him. 

Phil. And Valerio is pleased with you ? 

Ang. As to that — (Blushes.) 

Phil. Come, do not be ashamed ; there is no harm in it. 

Ang. If I must say what I think, he does not seem al- 
together indifferent to me. 

Soph. Heaven ! what do I hear ! (Aside, much agitated.) 

Phil. To admiration ! Eh ! Sophia, what do you say to 
it ? A match between Valerio and Angiolina would be the 
best thing in the world. (Aside to Sophia.) 

Soph. Very well, it would be excellent. I shall betray 
my feelings. (Aside.) 

Phil. Tell me, Angiolina, have you any fortune ? Some 
little, I suppose. 

Ang. Oh, yes, sir ; I have an uncle who has promised me 
three hundred crowns, and with what my father can add, I 
may in time have a thousand, but you must know — 

Phil. Well, my Lady Bashful, you have now heard 
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enough. I will speak to your father ; tell me, (aside to her,) 
would you willingly take Valerio for your husband ? 

Ang. (Looking doum,) If my father desired it; and then 
he would draw such beautiful patterns for me. 

Phil. This will have a happy termination. I will talk 
with your father, as I said, and with Valerio himself; and 
Sophia too will — 

Ang. Yes, dear lady Sophia. 

Soph. Oh, excuse me, it is not proper for a young lady — 

Phil. You are right : see the effect of education. (Aside.) 
I had not reflected on it ; leave it entirely to me. But pru- 
dence, my dear girl ; say nothing about it yet. 

Ang. Not a word. I will return for the embroidery 
another time. Thanks for your kindness, Siguier Philibert ; 
good morning. Mistress Sophia; many thanks to you both. 

[Exit, 

Phil. I am delighted with her candor — ^her openness of 
heart. 

Soph. Pajdon me, but you are interfering — 

Phil. Oh, let me do what kindness I can to every body. 
I have been thinking, too, of your advantage. Perhaps you 
are afraid Angiolina will be first married. 

Soph. I do not reg^ that ; but it appears to me you 
are going too far without consulting Valerio ; if he — 

Phil. That would be time lost ; did not Angiolina say 
enough ? 

Soph. But yet — 

Phil. Trust to me. I know how the world goes. I tell 
you, they love each other dearly — most devotedly. Poor 
girl, you know nothing of these matters ; so much the better. 
Well, go to your room, and I will take a look at my dear 
gallery, and then run over to see Angiolina's father. 

Soph. But listen to me — 

Phil. Let me alone, I see the whole ; and, without the 
least mistake, will arrange it all. [Exit. 

Sophia alone. 

Soph. Wretched me ! then Valerio has deceived me ! I 
am duped, laughed at, made ridiculous. But why should I 
believe him guilty of such falsehood ? Angiolina is a silly 
girl, and she may be mistaken — but did I not see the draw. 
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ing 1 does he not go often to visit her ? does she not believe 
her love is returned 1 and is not my uncle himself assured 
of it ? ah ! it is too true ! Perfidious Valerio ! to treat your 
Sophia in this mann£r. Thus to sport with my affection. 
Let him come, he shall hear me — but no, he may go— I never 
wish to see him again. I will give my hand to another, and 
so avenge myself on him, and hide from every eye the weak- 
ness at which I blush. [ExiU 

END OF THE FIHST ACT. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I.— Sophia alone. 

SoFH. How long, tedious, and insupportable the hours 
appear to me ! Valerio ought to have returned before now. 
I am anxious to speak my mind to him. But here comes my 
uncle, who has lost no time ; I must do all I can to conceal 
from him the interest I feel concerning this marriage. 

Enter Philibert : Tie puts doum Ms hat and cane. 

Phil. All right ; did I not tell you I never fail in my 
calculations ? 

Soph. Have you already seen Angiolina's father ? 

Phil. I am this moment from his house. 

Soph. Well, what does he say ? ( With affected indifer- 
ence.) 

Phil. The poor man was overjoyed ; he loves Valerio, 
and looks on him as a youth of great promise, and is well 
pleased that I have^ interfered to promote the marriage. 

Soph. Does he, too, believe that Valerio loves his daugh- 
ter? 

Phil. He said nothing about it, but seems satisfied that 
he does. 

Soph. There is no longer any doubt of it ; I am betray- 
ed, and every moment I am more convinced of the cruel 
truth. (Aside.) You have not yet spoken to Valerio ? 

Phil. Not yet — 

Soph. Then — 
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Phil. (Interrupting her.) Oh ! he will be so grateful to 
me ; the thousand crowns he can put out to great advantage ; 
Valerio will live with his father-in-law, so there will be a 
saving in house rent ; Angiolina will get half-a-crown a day 
by embroidery ; Valerio will have many profitable orders, 
for he has genius, and I will recommend him to my corres- 
pendents in Italy, France, and Germany. I shall thus be the 
means of procuring for three persons a comfortable and easy 
life. When they have children, they shall be instructed in 
the arts of their parents, they will be well edocated, and be- 
come useful citizens, and ornaments to their family and to 
their country, so that their children shall bless my memory. 
Soph. These are your projects — 
Phil. Projects that will infallibly succeed. 

Enter Cecco. 

Cec. Signior Philibert, a servant in full livery asks to 
see you. 

Phil. Do you know who he is ? 

Cec He did not tell me, sir. 

Phil. Go, bid him come in. 

Cec (At the door,) Walk in, sir. He is fine ! 

Enter Sirio, in full livery. 

Sir. Have I the honor of speaking to Signior Philibert 
Fiescoli ? 

Phil. The same ; what are your commands, sir ? 

Sir. My master, the Lord Marquis Albori de Colli Erti, 
sends you this note. {Gives it to him.) 

Phil. I have not the honor to know your master ; let us 
see it. (Reads.) 

Cec Gracious me ! your clothes are fine ! all covered 
with gold I 

Sir. This is nothing ; if you were to see my grand liv- 
ery ! 

Phil. Niece, come here ; I have good news for you ; 
listen. (Reads.) ^^ My most excellent friend : I arrived 
from Rome yesterday, and have taken rooms at the London 
Hotel." Just opposite. — " My journey has no other object 
than to become acquainted with your niece, of whom I have 
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heard so high a character from our mutual friend, the Count 
AstolfiJ^ Thank you, friend Astolfi ; you did not neglect my 
request. " My expectations as to her beauty are exceeded, for 
I have seen her from my unndaw. I send one of my attendants 
to inquire if you vnll permit me to wait on you this morning, 
and make known my sentiments. Your most obedient servant. 
The Marquis de Colli Erti, Count of Vahmbrosa,'' Tell the 
Marquis I shall be honored by his visit ; do you hear, young 
gentleman ? (To Sirio.) 

Sir. Yes, sir, I will carry your answer. I have now 
done my part ; the Marquis, if he has any wit, will soon 
finish his. (Aside,) [Exit, attended by Cecco. 

Phil. Quick now, niece, go and change your dress. 

Soph. Will not this I have on do ? 

Phil. No, no ; prepare to receive a person of great con- 
sideration, one who does you an honor by becoming your 
suitor ; go, you should appear dressed with great elegance. 

Soph. Not to displease you, I will do as you desire. I 
shall soon see Valeric, and then will have my revenge. 
(Aside.) [Exit. 

Philibert alone. 

Phil. Well, in a short time I shall marry my niece to 
one of the most illustrious personages in Italy ; all goes oil 
well, very well. I must say I have a well-constructed 
brain. My sister Lucinda has some spirit, and some read- 
iness, but would not have accomplished in twenty years 
what I have done in less than one. What a pity that I am 
not at the Court of a Sovereign ! I find I have a genius for 
politics — ^to be a minister ! What a counsellor I should 
make ! Glorious wars, advantageous treaties, and honora- 
ble peace ; and who knows but in time — fortune favors 
ready and enterprising spirits — but let me collect my ideas ; 
I must inform my sister of this event, or she may be justly 
displeased. If the Marquis would come immediately — ^the 
mail for Germany leaves here at twelve o'clock. I shall 
yet have time-^looks at his watch and thinks a Utile.) 1 
will do it. Then I shall have only to send the letter to the 
post office. Well thought of; that no time may be lost, let 
us set to work at once. (Sits down and begins to write, 
speaking to himself.) '^ Dearest Sister" — 
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Enter Valeeio. 

Val. Well, sir, I have returned. 

Phil. (Keeping his seat and conUntdng to unite,) Have 
ycm provided all that is necessary ? 

Val. Yes, sir. 

Phil. Then go to work at once on the gallery ; pre- 
sently we will talk of what concerns yourself. 

Val. Concerns me, sir ? 

Phil. Yes, concerns you — presently — what are you sur- 
prised at ? ( iVriting.) " / hope you wiU have no difficuUtf** — 

Val. You are now engaged, sir. 

Phil. It is of no consequence ; do you take me for a 
person of so limited a capacity as not to be able to think of, 
and attend to two things at the same time ? In one word, do 
you wish to be married ? *^ In treaty for a match that is 
agreeable to me, and highly honorable for my niece J^ 

Val. What do I hear? {Aside,) 

Phil. " Honorable for my niece" so at least I think. 
Well, why do you not answer ? 

Val. I do not know how to answer. 

Phil. I understand. Now, do not be shy. (Writing.) 
" Crive yourself no trouble, I will manage the affair" — 
Weil! (ToYalerio.) 

"SilL, If my condition were such — 

Phil. I know all, and have made all the calculations. 
Riches, dear Valeric, do not constitute happiness ; you have 
real merit, genius, an honest heart, which I prize above 
every thing else. (Returns to his letter and reads aloud as 
he continues writing.) " Give yourself no trouble, IwUl ma- 
nage the affair as ^yourself were present" 

Val. But, sir, you wish — 

Phil. I wish to propose to you a person who loves you, 
and who is not, as far as I can learn, disagreeable to you. 
(Looks earnestly ai him for a moment,) I lay, now, you 
understand me, and will say yes. (Goes on writing.) 

Val. Of whom can he speak but of his niece ? (Aside.) 

Phil. Am I not right ? Why then so much hesitation ? 

Val. To confess the truth, I am so entirely surprised — 

Phil. But why should you be surprised ? We are all 
made of flesh and blood ; associating together, your draw- 
ing— 
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Val. You — 

Phil. " / am your most affectionate brother" ( Writing.) 

Yal. Indeed, I never could have had the presunnption to 
aspire to her — 

Phil. Oh, now ; a little diffidence is becoming, but here 
it is misplaced ; good artists, like you, ought to put a higher 
value on themselves; be more confident — do you under- 
stand? 

Val. I can say no more ; you shall decide for me. 

Phil. Well, this will do. (Folds up the letter and di- 
rects it,) 

Enter Cecco. 

Ceo. Siguier Philibert, the Marquis — 

Phil. I will wait on him in a moment. Did you bring 
him through the new corridor ? 

Cec. I did not think, sir — 

Phil. Blockhead ! you are good for nothing ; quick, run 
and introduce the Marquis into my Etruscan cabinet. 

Cec. Yes, sir. Etruscan cabinet, Grecian hall, Roman 
corridor ; they so bewilder me, I do not know what to be at. 
(^Aside,) 

Val. In the meantime, sir, I would entreat — 

Phil. Trust it to me. 

Val. Yes, sir, but — 

Phil. Then every thing will go well. 

Val. But may I — 

Phil. Do you not hear ? the Marquis is waiting for me. 
I shall soon return ; here comes my niece, who can tell you 
the rest. [Exit, 

Val. Sophia will tell me the rest ; there can no longer 
be any doubt of it. 

Enter Sophia. 

Val. Ah ! my dear Sophia, relieve me from this state of 
anxiety ; your uncle has told me certain things — but I do 
not know how to indulge such a hope. 

Soph. (Ironically,) Indulge it with perfect security; 
whether it shall be realized depends entirely on yourselft 

Val. But you speak in such a manner-^ 
10 
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Soph. How do you wish I should speak ? what claims 
have you on me ? 

Val. None, but you — 

Soph. {Earnestly,) I blush for my own weakness, and 
repent of ever having trusted to your false words and falser 
oaths. You may boast of having made sport of my affections ; 
run to the arms of your Angiolina — 

Val. What do I hear ! 

Soph. I hope I shall have strength of mind to forget you, 
and to seek elsewhere ibr happiness. 

Val. What a discovery ! Heaven ! I marry Angiolina ? 
never, never. For mercy, my adored Sophia, I thought your 
uncle — oh, how I am deceived. 

Soph. Some idle excuse : do not resort to fiction ; here is 
evidence that will convict you. (Shows him the embroidery.) 
Angiolina has told every thing ; she has told my uncle — and 
me too — ^that she loves you, and believes you love her in 
return : as she says so, and thinks so, it is plain you have 
flattered and made love to her. 

Val. Oh ? do not accuse me of such duplicity. I am the 
friend of Angiolina's father \ but, 1 swear to you, on my honor, 
she cannot say I ever uttered one word of love to her ; I am 
not guilty of even a look : your uncle is too hasty in his judg- 
ments. Angiolina has absurdly deceived herself; but I will 
explain their error to them both. ( With firmness,) 

Soph. How? 

Val. By going directly to Angiolina's father. (Going,) 

Soph. No, for the love of heaven, not yet. (Holding 
Mm hack.) 

Val. I wish to undeceive them all, and I will do it, at 
any hazard. 

Soph. (Still detaining him.) And is it true that you love 
me only ? 

Val. Indeed it is; I adore you alone, my charming 
Sophia ; and when your uncle spoke of a girl that I loved, I 
foolishly supposed he meant you. 

Soph. You have said enough ; I am satisfied. 

Val. How cruel in you ! 

Soph. Come, I am sorry for my suspicions ; what more 
do you want ? 

Val. Well, what is to be done now ? 

Soph. It is more than I know ; you must consult your 
own understanding. 
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Val. But if your uncle should talk to me — 

Soph. (Looking towards the door.) He is coming with a 
stranger. 

Val. Some new project. 

Soph. It is a gentleman who says he came from Rome 
on my account. 

Val. On your account ! Now you see — 

Soph. Be silent, for heaven's sake. 

Enter Signior Philibebt and the Mabqtjis Albobi. 

Phil. (Speaking to the Marquis.) In this room I keep my 
maps, and here my niece studies. Sophia, this is the Mar- 
quis Albori de Colli Erti. 

Soph. Your humble servant, sir. 

Marq. I regard it as great good fortune to have the 
honor of becoming acquainted with you, and I find the 
praises I have heard of you are far short of the truth. 

Soph. You are too polite. (Curtseying.) 

Phil. Sophia, take courage ; show the Marquis some of 
your drawings. 

Soph. Excuse me, I am only a beginner. 

Phil. (Goes to the table, takes up a drawing and shows it.) 
Observe, Marquis, this Aurora of Guide, in water colors ; is 
it not even more spirited than Morghen's engraving ? This 
other picture represents Diana driving away the nymph Ca- 
listo, and is Sophia's own design. 

Marq. Very fine, very fine ! I do not understand these 
things. (Aside.) What young gentleman is this ? 

Phil. He is her drawing master, Siguier Valerio Pindi, 
to whom we are much indebted for the great progress my 
niece has made ; an excellent young man, very attentive, he 
never misses giving her lessons. 

Val. I barely do my duty. 

Phil. Barely ! that's good ! Lessons of other masters 
last only three-quarters of an hour, but yours are always 
more than an hour and a half long. I say nothing, but ob- 
serve every thing, and am always pleased to do justice to 
merit. 

Marq. I am happy to become acquainted with you. 
Have you been in Rome ? 

Val. Yes, several years. 
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Marq. I hope he does not — (Aside,) That is right ; I 
am glad to hear it. 

Val. This Marquis seems a stupid fellow. ) (Aside to 

Soph. Bear with him, I beg you. ) each other.) 

Maeq. (Apart to FhiHbert.) Signior Philibert, we have 
our business to attend to ; time presses, and you know these 
things must be settled in private. Had you not better dis- 
miss the teacher ? 

Phil. I agree with you, Marquis. Valeric, you can 
have the scaffold for the gallery prepared, and I will be with 
you directly. 

Val. I will do so, sir. I perceive my presence annoys 
the Marquis. (Aside.) \_Exit. 

(Sophia sits down to her work in embroidery, at a little dis- 
tance from them,) 

Phil. Now, Marquis, we can converse with freedom, as 
you desired. (They sit down,) 

Marq. My wish is, that we act towards each other with 
the greatest confidence. 

Phil. You do me much honor. Indeed, I am sorry the 
illness of Count Astolfi prevented his writing to me. 

Marq. And for that reason I present you with these doc- 
uments, which will show you who I am. 

Phil. Oh ! Marquis — 

Marq. No, I shall be glad for you to examine them ; 
(gives Philihert papers which he looks over,) these are the 
title deeds to my estates ; these are feudal documents — all 
written, as you will observe, in Gothic characters. 

Phil. I have seen enough. I recognize the seal. (Re- 
turns the papers.) 

Marq. Now, in the absence of your sister, if you have 
the power of disposing of — 

Phil. I act for her, and whatever I do, you may consider 
as done by herself, as if she were personally present. 

Marq. Then, without further ceremony, I will tell you 
plainly, that the Lady Sophia pleases me highly, and I ask 
her of you as my wife. 

PniL. I esteem your offer most fortunate for my niece, 
and it is a great happiness to me to receive it. I did well to 
write to my sister. (Aside.) Who waits there ? (Calls.) 
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Enter Oecco. 

Soph. It will soon be my turn to answer. (Aside,) 

Phil. Take this letter, and carry it directly to the post 
office. [Cecco takes it and exit, 

Marq. With regard to her fortune, though it is the last 
object I think of — 

Phil. It is proper you should be informed of every thing; 
there will be paid down as a part of her fortune, as soon as 
the marriage contract is signed, twenty thousand crowns, now 
on deposit with the banker Massili. 

Marq. That suits me exactly. (Aside,) So my friend 
Astolfi told mCn. This sum of money I will receive, for 
jewels of equally great value, I shall settle on the bride. 

Soph. The bride will be apt to refuse both the gift and 
the giver. (Aside,) 

Phil. Moreover, Sophia, on the death of my sister, will 
have her patrimony of fifty thousand crowns, without count- 
ing statues, medals, pictures, and other personal property, 
which I shall give to her ; if we succeed in our lawsuit in 
Germany — 

Marq. Say nothing of these matters — ^mere trifles — all I 
aim at, is to obtain the hand and heart of Sophia. 

Phil. Of this you may be sure. 

Soph. Not too sure. (Aside,) 

Marq, Now my desire is to have the contract executed as 
soon as possible. 

Phil. If you please, this very day. 

Soph. I shall have something to say to that. (Aside,) 

Marq. As soon as the ceremony is over, I want to re- 
turn to Rome to prepare apartments. 

Phil. An excellent plan. I will go with you, and have 
every thing arranged with symmetry, and in proper form. 

Marq. I am much obliged to you, but we must not pro- 
ceed too rapidly. The lady Sophia says nothing; I wish to 
have her consent from her own lips. 

Phil. Come, Sophia, answer for yourself. 

Soph. (Rising,) Marquis, I am so grateful to my uncle 
for endeavoring to procure me an establishment so far above 
my desires — 

Phil. She speaks well when she chooses. (Aside to (he 
Marquis,) 
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Soph. The presence of the Marquis confuses me, so that 
I cannot express my sentiments ; but I think, as my mother 
is not here — 

Phil. Do not regard that. I assume the responsibility. 
(A horn is Jieard, and a servant is calling without,) What is 
the meaning of this noise ? 

Soph. I think I hear Tirello's voice ; perhaps my mo- 
ther is arrived. 

Phil. Impossible ! 

Enter Cecco. 

Cec. Good news, good news ! They are — 

Soph. Is my mother come ? 

Cec. Yes, my young lady ; mistress is at the city gate 
with a stranger, and Tirello has come before, to let us know 
it 

Soph. How delighted I am ! (All rise up.) 

Marq. How unlucky it is! (Aside,) 

Cec Tirello says there is one Signior Asturio with her, 
a rich merchant, from Trieste, who comes to spend some 
time in Leghorn, and therefore, — 

Soph. The carriage is approaching ; do you hear — 

Enter Marco. 

Marco. Gentlemen, gentlemen — 

Phil. We know it all, blockhead. 

Soph. Quick, uncle, let us run to meet my mother. 

Marq, I will not incommode you now with my com- 
pany. 

Phil. Every thing will soon be as quiet as before ; be 
sure of it, and do not forget your engagement. 

Marq. It is understood between us. I will see you 
again after dinner. 

Phil. My sister will applaud the choice I have made, 
and be astonished at my judicious proceedings. 

l^Exit with the Marquis. 

Marco. Heaven has sent her home sooner than I ex- 
pected. (Aside.) [Exit. 

Cec. Huzza, huzza ! 

Soph. I do not know whether I ought to hope or fear. 

end of the second act. 
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ACT m. 

SCENE I.— jBnter Lucinda, in an elegant travelling dress, 
with AsTURio ; Marco follows them, 

Luc. (As she comes in, speaks towards the door,) I 
will remain in this room, and do not wish to be troubled any 
further just now ; do you hear ? Marco, come to me. 
Signior Asturio, pardon me ; if I did not act so, they would 
give us no peace ; let us sit down. {Marco gives them chairs.) 
I always knew you, Marco, to be a man of sense, and that 
my brother was a simpleton ; but it seemed to me, I chose 
the least evil in trusting to him, at a time when important 
affairs called me abroad ; but I find I could not have done 
worse. See, even in this room my dear Philibert has amused 
himself by making improvements. (Looks around.) 

Marco. There is not a corner in the whole house where 
he has not made some change. The kitchen has been al- 
tered ten times ; always some new invention ; and he sin- 
cerely believes he has found out a certain way of saving 
wood and coals, the cost of which contrivance would furnish 
us with fuel for fifty years. 

Luc. Well, enough. What there is no remedy for, must 
be borne with patience. But in future there shall be no 
more alterations. Tell Master Fabio to stop all his works 
about the house till he has new orders from me. If he mur- 
murs, let me know it. 

Marco. It shall be done immediately. It distrest me 
to think the best field was to be ruined. My lady, if it is 
not improper — 

Luc. Speak on. 

Marco. I am sorry to hear you have lost your lawsuit. 
I want to know — 

Luc. We will talk of that another time. Tell my bro- 
ther, if he please, I have something of importance to say to 
him, here, in this room, and then send Sophia to me. 

Marco. You shall be obeyed. [Exit Marco. 

Luc. Signior Asturio, what do you think now of the un- 
derstanding of my brother ? 

AsT. From the little I have heard, he is one of those 
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who, in a moment, will engage in any scheme that caprice 
may suggest, and go on to ruin themselves with the best 
faith in the world ; but you, my lady, have sense and dis- 
cretion, and can easily repair what he has done amiss. 

Luc. I will do the best I can, and £}r this purpose shall 
let him believe that my lawsuit is lost. But let us speak of 
another subject. The good success of my affairs in Ger- 
many is owing, in the main, to your unremitting and kind 
efi^rts. 

AsT. I have done nothing but follow the impulse of my 
heart, and shall always esteem it a most fortunate accident, 
that, when we were in Vienna, procured me your acquaint- 
ance. 

Luc. I believe you. But now your friendship and merit 
demand some recompense. 

AsT. The honor of your regard, my lady — 

Luc. Pardon me, if I interrupt you. How do you like 
my daughter ? 

AsT. My lady — 

Luc. I mean her personal appearance, of which only 
you can yet judge. 

AsT. She is exceedingly pleasing, and full of grace. 

Luc. I am glad to hear you say so. You have now been 
constantly in my society about two years, and you know me 
to be incapable of deceiving a friend. 

AsT. Such an intimation is not kind. I do not under- 
stand — 

Luc. Permit me to pursue the subject. You have often 
told me you wished to establish yourself in Leghorn. 

AsT. That is true ; but — 

Luc. And if I well remember, you were introduced to 
me, that I might aid you in the choice of a wife, and I an^ 
swered I would readily undertake the task. 

AsT. But you ought to have interpreted — 

Luc. Now, Sophia has the best heart in the world, a good 
fortune, and understanding enough. If she gives her con- 
sent, as I hope she will, I propose her to you as a wife. t 

AsT. I find the lady Sophia most engaging, and I doubt 
not she has every good quality of more value ; but you are 
not ignorant that, at the first moment I had the happiness to 
know you, my heart became captive — 

Luc. To me, perhaps. To say the truth, I have had 
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doubts of this ; believing sometimes .that your attention was 
the result of pure friendship ; at other times, that it was a 
light caprice that would soon pass away of itself, especially 
when you knew my thoughts on the subject ; but as we have 
now come to an explanation, I must tell you your heart has 
deceived you. 

AsT. How, madam ? 

Ltjc. Yes, it has certainly deceived you. You ought to 
reflect that a young lady, with a hundred thousand crowns, 
is to be preferred to a widow who has not ten thousand. 

A ST. If, lady, this is the language of indifference — 

Luc. Say the language of reason, Signior Asturio. I 
have for you the most perfect esteem and friendship. It 
would be ridiculous for me to profess other sentiments while 
I offer you my daughter. I may say, however, that what- 
ever my feelings are, I will control them, while I perform 
the duties of a mother and a friend. If this does not satisfy 
you, I will add, that nothing could induce me for a day to 
disturb my own quiet. No, indeed ; I am impatient, rest- 
less, particular — a shadow — a nothing will annoy me and 
put me out of humor. In short, I could never make you 
happy ; and, therefore, change your mind ; retain the esteem 
and friendship of the mother, and give your heart and your 
affections to the daughter. 

AsT. I will insist no longer, since you are so positive ; but 
it is not so easy for me to change so suddenly the object of 
my love, and I cannot at once resolve to do it. 1 will think 
of it. 

Luc. Do so ; but permit me in the mean time to inquire 
into the state of Sophia's feelings. 

AsT. As you please, so that you do not commit me ; but 
suffer me to remain free. 

Luc. Do not fear, you shall not be bound against your 
inclinations ; but I hope in the end you will be of my mind. 
I think 1 hear my brother coming. 

AsT. I have some letters to write, if you will excuse me. 

Luc. By all means ; in this cabinet you will find writing 
materials, unless my broth^^ has changed the secretary into 
some other article of furniture. 

AsT. She has such a way, one can hardly say no to 
her. (Aside.) [Exit, 

Luc. If my plan succeeds, I shall be overjoyed. 
10* 
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Enter Philibert, with some attendants. 

Phil. Well, sister, if you are disposed to complain as 
you did on your first arrival, I will withdraw. 

Luc. Had I not reason ? 

Phil. 1 have done nothing you can find fault with ; all the 
alterations have been made with the greatest judgment, dis- 
cretion, and wisdom ; they are all for your good, and for that 
of the house. I am here ready to render you the most mi- 
nute account of what I have done, and to render it mathe- 
matically. If you have no taste, so much the worse for you. 

Luc. Taste indeed ! to make an entire change in the 
apartments of my poor husband. 

Phil. He understood nothing of such things ; the apart- 
ments were inconvenient, and badly arranged. 

Luc. To destroy three handsome chambers to form a 
gallery ! 

Phil. My lady, yes ; a gallery made at my own ex- 
pense. 1 must have some place to put my museum ; suid 
this gallery is not, as you suppose, for magnificence only : 
all strangers will come to see it ; it will increase the num- 
ber of my correspondents; my name will be known at 
court ; they will offer me high offices, — distinguished employ- 
ments — and you shall see in time your family rendered illus- 
trious through me, and you will treat me with more consid- 
eration. 

Luc. Castles in the air, my brother. A head fertile in 
projects, like yours, is always neglecting the substantial to 
pursue chimeras. A well-regulated mind is essential to the 
head of a family ; you, fortunately, have no such cares. 
When we have to manage the affairs of our neighbors, we 
should act with wisdom and a well-judged economy. 

Phil. Oh ! you have managed your affairs admirably ! 
you have spent thousands of crowns on a long journey ; you 
have been near two years in Germany, and now — ^now you 
have lost your lawsuit ; and with what grace can you, after 
this, reprove me for expense ? "^WVhat a return for my care 
in the education of Sophia, who, heaven help me, when you 
left Leghorn, hardly knew that twice two make four. Now 
she ciphers like a professor, draws like an artist, embroid- 
ers, sings, plays on the piano-^ 
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LxTC. Are you done ? 

Phil. No, madam. Did I not practise economy in dis- 
pensing with another maid-servant when we lost that most 
troublesome of all jades, Agitha, the wife of Marco, — worse 
than she, your steward and confidant ! 

Luc. Oh, you would have done much better, if, instead of 
eo many masters, you had placed Sophia under the care of a 
good governess. 

Phil. I have attended to her myself, and I believe I know 
as well how such a duty should be performed as you do. 

Luc. Of this, I can as yet say nothing ; only the drawing- 
master, who came to pay his respects to me, on my arrival, 
seems too young to be much by the side of a girl. 

Phil. (Laughing ironically,) Ah, what ! are you afraid 
Sophia will fall in love with Valeric ? 

Luc. I do not know : who can tell what may happen ? 
and opportunity — 

Phil. Seeing one another often — being much together — i 8 
it not so ? 

Luc. Exactly. . 

Phil. No, my lady, it is not so ; there were no circum- 
stances nor opportunity while I had the charge of her ; and 
to remove every suspicion, let me tell you that Valeric will 
soon marry Angiolina, the daughter of the sculptor Tiburzio. 
Are you now convinced, eh ? 

Luc. Why, if it is so, I can say no more, and we must 
now think of a suitable match for Sophia. 

Phil. Say a distinguished match. 

Luc. It is enough for me if she marries one who is her 
equal ; it is not easy to form a high connection, nor do I 
wish— - 

Phil. What if I should find for Sophia the most excellent, 
honorable, illustrious match ? 

Luc. What is the meaning of this ? {With anxiety,) 

Phil. Embrace me, sister ; and now acknowledge that I 
think of every thing, and regulate all my operations by a 
geometrical compass. 

Luc. T do not comprehend you ; you perhaps have, to 
my surprise — 

Phil. Why surprise ? Your daughter is betrothed to 
one of the first Marquises of Rome. 

Luc. Heaven ! what do I hear ! so imprudent, without 
my — 
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Phil. Time was pressing, and I wrote to you by to-day's 
post. 

Luc. Perhaps the letter that Cecco gave me. ( Takes out 
the letter and opens it,) 

Phil. Probably — if he has not put it into the post office. 

Luc. I tremble. {Runs rapidly over the letter,) 

Phil. I shall be glad if you are pleased, for then you 
will be better satisfied with my interference. 

Luc. Sophia perhaps accepts his proposals ? {Still read- 

Phil. She has given no positive answer. 

Luc. I breathe ; the marriage shall not take place. 

Phil. Why not? 

Luc. I tell you it shall not be ; Sophia shall not marry 
a Marquis. 

Phil. And who then ? 

Luc. I will consider of it. 

Phil. Perhaps you wish to marry her to this gentleman 
merchant, who has come with you ? 

Luc. Would to heaven it were so ! 

Phil. What ! my lord Marquis Albori — 

Luc. May take himself back to Rome. 

Phil. The merchant may return to Trieste, I will not 
retract my promise. 

Luc. Whether you retract or not is the same thing. 

Phil. I shall do what is proper. 

Luc. You are master — 

•Phil. You are a simpleton. 

Luc. He who has the jaundice, sees his own wretched 
color in the face of every body else. 

Phil. You were made to spoil every good scheme. 

Luc. How can I help it ? I have not a mathematical 
head. 

Phil. Well, well, we shall see. 

Enter Cecco. 

Cec. The engineer is below, sir, in the Roman hall ; he 
has brought the plan of a boat. 

Phil. Yes, yes, let him wait a moment ; it is a plan for 
alleviating the sufferings of the poor galley-slaves. 

Cec. There are also several others ; among them a car- 
penter, with a kind of machine — 
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Phil. Perhaps the model of a mill. 

Cec. I believe it is, sir. 

Phil. I will come directly. (Exit Cecco,) It is a model 
of my own invention, to grind with the greatest ease, without 
water, andl shall go and lay it before the minister — do you 
hear, sister, the minister 1 

Luc. Why trouble yourself about the models of mills ? 
your own head is a real windmill. 

Phil. Very witty, but we will meet again in a few min- 
utes. [Exit. 

Luc. No time is to be lost ; I must speak to Sophia imme- 
diately, and then get Siguier Asturio's answer. Here comes 
my daughter. 

Enter Sophia. 

Luc. Come here, Sophia. You have reason to complain 
that, as yet, I have been but a few minutes with you ; you 
must blame your uncle, whose extravagance has disturbed 
me somewhat, but the happiness of seeing you makes me less 
regard these cares ; for, indeed, 1 hope soon to remedy the 
mischief he has done. Then, be cheerful, and let us have a 
little conversation. Among the follies of my brother, for it is 
proper to call things by their right names, 'the most notable 
is \us having brought a Marquis from Rome to pay his ad- 
dresses to you ; if I am not mistaken, you have seen him ; 
is it not so f 

Soph. Yes, madam, I have seen and spoken to him. 

Luc. Tell me candidly, what do you think of him? 

Soph. My uncle — 

Luc. Do not answer about your uncle ; speak for your- 
self. Do you like him, or do you not ? Speak openly, for 
your answer will govern my determination. Come, yes or 
no? 

Soph. He does not please me at all, and it would render 
me miserable to have to marry him. 

Luc. So much the better, and I will see how we can get 
rid of your uncle's engagement. 

Soph. Now I breathe for a little while. (Aside.) 

Luc. I will not do you the wrong to suppose that, in my 
absence, you have formed any attachment. 

Soph. Ah me ! (Aside.) Oh no, my lady, if you would — 
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Luc. I know, I know ; I am assured that you very sel- 
dom lefl the house, and were constantly at your studies. In- 
deed, when 1 saw Signior Valeric, your drawing-master, I 
felt some apprehension. ^ 

Soph. Why, my lady 1 

Luc. Do not be uneasy, I know he is going to marry An- 
giolina. 

Soph. This time I have to thank my uncle's projects. 
(Aside.) 

Luc. I praise you so much the more, my dear Sophia, 
because opportunity, and being much together, have great 
power over our affections, and the kind-hearted and gentle 
most easily receive tender impressions ;— every one knows 
you are an only daughter, and have a good fortune ; in truth, 
it would have been no surprise to me, if some bold youth, 
profiting by the occasion, had endeavored to gain your love 
and fascinate your imagination. 

Soph. Oh Grod! if she knew the truth. (Aside.) 

Luc. Thank heaven, then, I am here to provide for your 
happiness. 

Soph. My blood runs cold. (Aside.) 

Luc. This foreign gentleman, who has come with me 
from Germany, is one of the first merchants of Trieste, and 
has a handsome estate ; he would be a most desirable match 
for you. 

Soph. Ah me ! from one evil to another. (Aside.) My 
lady mother, I beg you not to think of such a thing ; I would 
much rather remain unmarried. 

Luc. Nonsense, you have now arrived at a proper age, 
and I wish to see you married. 

Soph. Believe me, it would distress me exceedingly to 
leave you. 

Luc. Signior Asturio has come to settle in Leghorn. 

Soph. Yes, but I prefer my liberty. 

Luc. These are childish fancies. Listen to me, and do 
not make me angry ; you are free to choose, yes, or no ? 

Soph. I have already answered. 

Luc. Perhaps Signior Asturio does not please you — ^he is 
not sufficiently engaging ? 

Soph. No, madam — 

Luc. How, he does not please you ? (A Uuh angry.) 

Soph. Oh no, I do not mean that; no, madam, I cannot 
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say he does not please me. She forces me to utter false- 
hoods. (Aside,) 

Luc. That is all well enough. You will love him — you 
will esteem him very soon, I am sure of it. He has' excel- 
lent manners, a pleasing appearance, a heart, tender and 
generous. 

Soph. Oh God ! how I shall get perplexed in this intri- 
cacy. (Aside.) 

Luc. He is coming. 

Enter Asturio with a letter in his hand. 

AsT. Ladies, my respects. (Sophia returns his saluta- 
tion in a stately manner, with her eyes cast down,) 

Luc. Have you written your letter ? 

AsT. Here it is. I will send one of your servants, if you 
will permit me — 

Luc. I will have it carried to the post office immediately ; 
and while they are serving dinner, if not disagreeable to you, 
we can walk about, to look at and examine the other extrava- 
gancies of my brother. I will take this occasion to end his 
suspense. (Aside.) Let us go this way. 

AsT. I am under your orders. [Exit with Lucinda. 

Sophia alone. 

Soph. Now, indeed, I find myself involved in a labyrinth.* 
It would, perhaps, have been better to have confided every 
thing to my mother ; but no— she would have got into such a 
passion ; perhaps have shut me up in a convent for the rest 
of my days. And now, what am I to do ? What can I say 
to Valeric ? What answer shall I make if Siguier Asturio 
demands my hand ? I am in absolute despair. 

Enter Valerio. 

Val. (In haste,) Well, Sophia, what news ? 

Soph. Wretched, most wretched. 

Val. Oh God ! 

Soph. My mother wants me to marry this foreigner. 

Val. And what do you say to it ? 

Soph. Dear Valerio, I know not what to do. 
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Val. Will you abandon me ? 
Soph. I could not bear to do so. 
Val. Then refuse him. 

Soph. I dare not, my mother makes me tremble so. 
Val. What then can can be done ? 
Soph. I ask your advice. 
Val. Ah ! My heart presages. 

Soph. You have presaged too much already. (They 
stand thinking. a short lime.) 

Enter Philibert. 

Phil. I am pleased to find you, Sophia ; your mother, 
perhaps, has spoken to you of some merchant ? 

Soph. Yes, she has. 

Phil. She proposes him as a husband ? 

Soph. Too true. 

Phil. Do you hear that, Siguier Valeric ? what a happy 
thought of your mother's ? But what answer have you made, 
eh? 

Soph. What answer could I make ? You know my 
mother gets into a passion so easily. 

Phil. True, it is the defect of the family. Now will 
you trust to me, and let me get you out of this difficulty ? 

Val. Say yes, for the love of heaven. (Aside to Sophia.) 

Soph. Yes, dear uncle. 

Phil. Well, now do not be distrest ; I will see the Mar- 
quis, and even go before the magistrate if it is necessary — 

Soph. But I do not wish — 

Phil. Do not distress yourself; you shall not marry the 
merchant — I give you my honor you shall not. You shall 
see how freely I will speak to your mother, and how I will 
support your objections, and my choice. Siguier Valerio, 
I have not forgotten your affairs. 

Val. Do not trouble yourself, sir. 

Phil. I do not wish to be accused of neglect ; Sophia has 
told you I act for Angiolina's father. 

Enter Angiolina. 

Ang. Have T leave to come in ? 
Phil. You appear most opportunely. 
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Ang. 'Excuse me, I want to show the embroidery to 
some other persons, and if lady Sophia — 

Soph. Here it is, I cannot buy it now. (Gives it to her,) 

Ang. Pardon this new interruption, your lady mother — 

Soph. Is now much engaged. 

Phil. Come, Valeric, say something civil to Angiolina. 

Val. The scaffolds are ready, sir, I must go to work. 
Signora Angiolina, adieu. [Exit. 

Ang. How gracefully he salutes me : do you not think 
so, Signora Sophia ? 

Soph. I understand nothing of these matters. With 
your permission — my mother is waiting for me. [Exit. 

Ang. But, lady Sophia — 

Phil. Let her alone, she has something in her head to- 
day. 

Ang. Believe me, their conduct makes me afraid — 

Phil. Come, this is nonsense ; trust to me. 

Ang. But if — 

Phil. Is not Valeric in possession of your affections ? 

Ang. Yes, but if he should — 

Phil. Go quietly home, and reckon him as your husband. 

Ang. Thanks, Siguier Philibert, you give me great com- 
fort. 

END OF THE THIRD ACT. 



ACTIY. 
SCENE I. — Cecco introducing the Marquis Albori. 

Cec. If your excellency will amuse yourself in this 
room, Siguier Philibert will soon be done dinner, or I will 
ask him to come to you immediately. 

J9arq. No, no, I will wait for him. 

Cec. As you please, sir. 

Marq. I expect my servant presently for some orders ; 
when he comes let me know it ; or if there is no one here, 
send 4iim in. 

Cec Your excellency shall be obeyed. 

Marq. Here, for your trouble. (Giving him money.) ^ 

Cec. Thanks to your excellency, you are too kind. T 
hope he will be here often. (Aside.) I see your servant 
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coming now. (Looking otU.) I will tell him to come to 
you directly. [Exit Cecco. 

Marq. Signior Philibert has sent for me, and every 
thing goes on well. How delightful it will be, with the 
twenty thousand crowns in hand, to pursue our travels like 
persons of distinction. Here comes my friend and adviser. 

Enter Sirio. 

Sir. {Saluting Mm vnih affected diffidence.) Your excel- 
lency, my lord Marquis — 

Marq. Speak low, we may be overheard. 

Sir. (As before,) Your excellency is very generous ; the 
servant told me your excellency gave him a crown. 

Marq. You see I know how to act ray character perfect- 
ly ; you could not sustain it in so high a manner as I do. 

Sir. You ungrateful rascal ! have I not performed ex- 
ploits the most dangerous, the boldest, the most glorious ? 
Who, at Rome, robbed of his money my master, the poor 
Count Astolfi ? who found the letter of Signior Philibert, and 
the old parchments, by means of which you have become a 
Marquis, and I am your servant, and we are now trying our 
fortune in Leghorn ? By the blessing of God, if my parents, 
who brought me up well in every other respect, had in- 
structed me in the art of reading and writing, I should be the 
Marquis, and you the servant. 

Marq. Come, not so loud. 

Sir. But, my dear Ascanio, in genius you are far my 
inferior. 

Marq. Each acts his part. 

Sir. You excel in hiding a card, in counterfeiting a note, 
in swearing falsely with a quiet assurance ; all of which are 
done by so many elegant gentlemen, in society, without fear 
or danger ; but for me, I do a great deal more ; I expose 
myself to all hazards, I risk my life, and to grace and dex- 
terity, I add daring and violence. 

Marq. I cannot deny it ; you are right. 

Sir. Here is my sentiment : WJiile we divide the profit, 
we shall also divide the glory. 
Marq. Now, tell me, have you gained any information ? 

Sir. T have made acquaintance with one of the servants 
of the house ; I carried him with me to the coffee-house, and 
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have cautiously drawn from him every thing we want to 
know. 

Marq. Well done. 

Sir. I have learned that Lady Lucinda is a woman of 
great spirit, knows the world, and is not easily imposed on. 

Marq. So much the worse for us, if she looks at our 
faces. 

Sir. No, no ; an embroidered coat and a magnificent 
livery will entirely conceal the knavery in two such villanous 
countenances as ours. I have also heard that Lady Lucinda 
means to marry the girl to a merchant, who has come with 
her from Germany. 

Marq. Then I am afraid — 

Sir. See, simpleton, how you are put out of heart for 
nothing ; if the young lady has to choose between the mer- 
chant and the Marquis, is there any doubt of her choice ? 
and we have a strong support in Signior Philibert. The great 
point is, to be quick. 

Marq. The contract is to be signed this evening, and I 
shall press it the more earnestly for the news you bring. 

Sir. Bravo, my scholar. 

Marq. But you will continue on the watch. 

Sir. Never fear; I shall always be ready to assist you. 

Marq. You must so manage matters, that, let them go on 
well or ill, we may vanish at a moment's warning. 

Sir. Hist! I hear some one coming. {They tnthdraw a 
little,) 

Enter Philibert, with a large sheet of paper in his hand, 

Phil. Pardon me, my dear Marquis, for having made 
you wait. (Looking at the papers.) 

Marq. Ah ! instead of dining, you have been at work. 

Phil. I cannot be idle ; 1 was anxious to examine this 
drawing. 

Marq. It seems to be a vessel. 

Phil. A galley of a^new form. 

Sir. (Advancing,) A galley ! 

Marq. But what does it mean ? 

Phil. Have you ever been on board a galley ? 

Marq. Yes — more than once. 

Phil. Have you never observed the galley slaves so 
straitened for space, it was painful to see them ? 
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Sir. I remember it very well. (Aside.) 

Phil. Now, I, who reflect night and day on what con- 
cems the public good, have invented this plan, which is more 
convenient, and better in every respect. Look at it. 

Marq. Excellent ; but we must now talk — 

Phil. Presently. Observe this curve, that al the point 
A, cutting the line £, B, D, extends to the point C. 

Marq. But time presses — 

Phil. We will talk of it this evening. I would show 
you how this curve is adapted to the yielding and the resist- 
ance of the water. I wish you to examine the inside of the 
galley, to perceive all the advantages the poor galley slaves 
will derive from it. {Puts down the drawing, hut again looks 
at it.) 

Marq. The omen is rather unlucky. (Aside to Sirio.) 

Phil. Now I am entirely at your service. Every thing 
is proceeding well. . 

Marq. I have heard your sister is desirous of marrying 
your niece to a foreigner. 

Phil. Yes ; but Sophia does not agree to it. 

Sir. Good ! {Aside.) 

Phil. And if my sister endeavors to force her, I will 
oppose it with all my might. 

Sir. Admirable ! {Aside.) If your excellency has no 
further orders — 

Marq. Attend well to what I say : tell the jeweller he 
must not fail to bring me this evening, the ear-rings, the 
necklace, the two rings, and the diamonds. (Exit Sirio.) 
A little present for your niece Sophia. I hope my urgency 
will not displease the Lady Lucinda ; did I think I exposed 
myself to a refusal, I would rather renounce — 

Phil. By no means, for the love of heaven, Marquis I it 
would ruin the best plan. My sister loves Sophia, and would 
not sacrifice her. Here she comes. 

Marq. Enough ; we shall see how it will end. 

Enter LuciNifA. 

Luc. Marquis, your most obedient servant. 

Marq. My lady Lucinda, I esteem myself very fortu- 
nate in having the honor of offering my services to a lady of 
so much merit. 
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Luc. (Curtseying.) You are too polite. He has a 
knavish face, {Aside.) 

Marq. Signior Philibert has informed you — 

LtJC. My brother has told me — but be seated, Marquis. 
( They all sit doton.) My brother has told me that you have 
taken the trouble to come from Rome to see my daughter. 

Marq. 1 rejoice I have made the journey. 

Luc. (Again curtseying.) You are too kind. I infer 
from this, that my lord Marquis condescends to ask her for 
his wife. 

Marq. The lady Sophia can enchain any heart ; I was 
taken at first sight. 

Luc. Your politeness is excessive. The Marquis is a 
Roman, is he not ? 

Marq. I am not strictly a Roman, but I live in Rome. 
My estates lie in the Abruzzi. 

Lnc. 'And you know the Count Astolfi ? 

Phil. The questions of a woman I (Aside.) 

Marq. We are friends, like brothers. 

Luc. Is the Count Astolfi in good health ? 

Marq. No, my lady. Before I left Rome, he was so 
tortured by the gout that he was not able to write to Signior 
Philibert. 

Phil. Indeed he has not answered my letter. 

Luc. Poor Count Astolfi, 1 am sorry for him ; and so po- 
lite — the Countess Amalfi, his sister, — my lord Marquis, do 
you know her ? 

Marc^ Very well. I must not let her entrap me. 

(Aside.) 

Luc. Poor lady ! three years ago, when she came to Leg- 
horn, she suffered from a defluction of the eyes, but the wa- 
ters of Pisa must have been of great service to her. 

Marq. When I left Rome, she was in perfect health. 

Phil. I can bear this no longer. (Aside.) Sister, let us 
end this useless discourse, and speak of what is of import- 
ance. 

Luc. With all my heart. My lord Marquis, have you 
any acquaintance in Leghorn ? 

Marq. I have no particular friends, and am come solely 
on the faith of the letter given me by my friend Astolfi, and 
addressed to him by Signior Philibert. Here it is. 

(Gives her the letter.) 
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Luc. What in the world detains Signior Asturio ? {Aside^ 
reads the letter and smiles,) 

Phil. Bravo, Marquis ; my sister does not distrust the 
letter. Why do you laugh at my letter ? {To his sister.) 

Luc. Exactly ; it is an original ; an uncle writes in praise 
of his niece, and what is more, puts her up at auction to the 
highest bidder. 

Phil. You know nothing about such things. 

Luc. But you have forgotten the best part. 

Phil. What do you mean ? 

Luc. You might have put in the newspapers a descrip- 
tion of Sophia, that all the world might know I have a 
daughter so many hands high, with black eyes, brown hair, 
modest, engaging, who draws, sings, plays on the piano— 

Phil. I wonder you should find fault with me, after hav- 
ing gained the object I had aimed at ; the Marquis would 
not have left Rome if the Count Astolfi himself had not con- 
firiAed the truth of all I say in my letter. 

Marq. The Signior Philibert is correct. 

Luc. Then pardon me ; my lord Marquis asks for the 
hand of Sophia ? 

Marq. And her heart. 

Phil. I am anxious the contract should be signed imme- 
diately, for then, as soon as the marriage takes place, he and 
I can go to Rome, to prepare the apartments and have every 
thing ready; do you understand ? (To Luanda.) 

Luc. Perfectly ; the suit of my lord Marquis does the 
highest honor to Sophia and our whole family. There is 
but one difficulty in the way ; as I could not kno# that my 
brother, of his own accord, and so wisely too, would have 
thought of bestowing the hand of my daugher on a per- 
son of such great consideration as my lord Marquis, for 
whom, doubtless, multitudes of Roman beauties are now 
sighing ; then, as I could not look so high, I had resolved to 
marry Sophia to an honorable man in our own statioq. in 
society. 

Marq. What ! my lady, do you prefer Signior Asturio ? 

Phil. Neither myself nor the Marquis will suffer such 
injustice to be done to Sophia. 

Luc. Yet, with extreme regret, I must tell him the mar- 
riage is agreed on, and 1 cannot retract. 

Phil. But he who is first ought to be preferred. Yes, 
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Signior Asturio will renounce his claims. Leave it to me ; 
here he comes at the very time. ^ 

Enter Astitrio. 

AsT. Here am I at the very time ! My friends, what do 
you want with me ? 

Phil. Signior Asturio, we must ask you to make a sacri- 
fice ; my sister has promised you the hand of Sophia, with- 
out knowing that I had, already, given my solemn word to 
the Marquis.' My sister, from honorable principles, is un- 
willing to break her engagement. Be generous, Signior As- 
turio, and make us all happy. 

AsT. The only reply, sir, I can make is, that it is all at 
the disposal of the lady Lucinda ; whatever she may deter- 
mine on I am content with. 

Luc. Then I say my mind is not changed ; what has 
been determined on shall be irrevocable. 

Phil. You force me to do what will mortify you. 

Luc. What is it ? 

Phil. To declare openly, that you are endeavoring to 
force the inclinations of Sophia. 

Luc. Why, are you out of your senses ? 

Phil. Indeed I am not, as I know, for certain, Signior 
Asturio is not at all to her taste. 

AsT. Is it so ? 

Luc. Who told you? 

Phil. I shall say no more ; but take my advice, and we 
can at once know the truth. 

Luc. Let us hear it then. 

Phil. Call Sophia ; do not frighten her with your usual 
sharp impatient manner, but first give her leave to disclose 
her mind ; you will then know she has the greatest esteem 
and respect for Signior Asturio, but that her heart prefers 
the Marquis : by this means alone you can learn the truth, 
and we shall all be satisfied. 

Luc. What say you, my lord Marquis ? 

Marq. 1 agree to it. 

AsT. For my part, I am indifferent. 

Luc. Then I make no opposition. Who is there ? (Calls.) 

Cec. (Enters,) Your commands, my lady. 

Luc. Call my daughter. 
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Cec. Immediately, madam. [Exit, 

Phil. I know we shall conquer. ) , - ., .^^^^i ^.j;^^ \ 
Marq. No doubt of it. \ ^^""^ ^ "^'^ ^^^•) 

Luc. (To Asturio.) Surely she will not prefer the Mar- 
quis. 

AsT. (To Lucinda.) You know my only desire is to 
please you. 

Luc. Ah ! here comes Sophia. 

Phil. Will you speak to her, or shall I ? 

Luc. No, no ; do you speak, you are more eloquent. 

Enter Sophla. — She curtseys. 

Phil. Dearest niece, here are two gentlemen, who as- 
pire to the honor of your hand ; and as neither is disposed to 
yield his pretensions, we have, afler much deliberation, 
agreed to call you in, that we may hear towards which of the 
two your affections are the most inclined. You have free per- 
mission to choose ; answer without fear, for your mother and 
these gentlemen, and myself, have promised to abide by your 
determination. 

Maeq. Yes, yes, answer and choose. Siguier Asturio ia 
a man of honor, and you ought to have no fear of offending 
him. 

AsT. My lord Marquis has spoken for me ; I have no- 
thing to add to what he has said. 

Soph. My lady mother — 

Luc. You have heard enough — answer with wisdom and 
discretion. She has told me positively she will never marry 
the Marquis. (Aside to Asturio,) 

Phil. She cannot bear Asturio. (Aside to the Marquis.) 

Luc. Well, what do you say? (To Sophia.) 

Phil. She always frightens her by her rough mannec 
(Aside to the Marquis, ) 

Soph. If I must — in truth, gentlemen, I do not wish — 

AsT. So far as I am concerned, be easy. 

Maeq. Do you hear? There is no reason why you 
should not declare yourself. 

Soph. I must determine. (Aside.) Then, my lord Mar- 
quis — 

Phil. It is you. (Aside to the Marquis.) 

Soph. Signior Asturio — will you both pardon me — but 
my heart cannot belong to either of you. 
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AsT. (Smiling.) Most excellent ! 

Marq. Why, my lady Sophia ? 

SoFH. Bear with me — because neither of you is my 
choice. 

AsT. Bravo ! I am content. 

Luc. Sophia, after what you said to me, your determina- 
tion is unreasonable. 

AsT. I think it most reasonable : is she to be forced to 
marry one or other of us ? 

Marq. Signior Philibert, I did not expect such an affront. 

Soph. You told me to speak, and I have spoken ; you 
asked for an answer, and I have given it. 

Phil. Yes, but it is the answer of a simpleton. 

Luc. Now let us end this conversation ; we will resume 
it hereafter. My lord Marquis, you have heard — 

Enter Cecco, in haste. 
{This scene must be acted with great rapidity.] 

Cec. Oh ! the most dreadful ! Do you know — 

Luc. What is the matter ? 

Cec The most terrible accident : the most alarming — 

Luc. Quick, do not keep us in suspense. (AU start wp.) 

Cec The ceiling of the gallery — 

Phil. Well ? 

Cec Has fallen down to the floor. 

Phil. Ah ! wretched me ! 

Cec But this is not the worst. 

Soph. What else ? 

Cec Poor Signior Valeric was under — 

Soph. Oh ! my God ! 

Cec He uttered a shriek, and fell buried. 

Soph. Quick, run, save him. Oh f my Valerio ! I shall 
d ie . ( Falls in a chair. ) 

Phil. What is the matter with her ? 

Luc What a discovery ! Call the servants, run. Ah F 
Signior Asturio, what shall I do ? Marco, Marco ! 

Enter Marco. 

AsT. My lady, carry Sophia to her chamber. (Marco 
and Lucinda raise her up.) We will run to save, if possible, 
the unfortunate young man. [Exit with Cecco, 

n 
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Luc. My lord Marquis— 

Marq. An affair of importance — I will return presently 
~-if the painter is dead, my hopes may revive. (Aside.) 

[Exit, 
Luc. My heart told me no good could ever come of your 
management. (To Philibert.) 

[LuciNDA and Marco carry Sophia io her chamber. 
Phil. The arch could not have given away ; it was cer- 
tainly the fault of Valeric. Ah ! my poor gallery I 

[Exity complaining, 

END OF THE FOURTH ACT. 



ACTV. 

SCENE L — Enter Lucinda from Sophia's chamber, 

Luc. No one returns. What is the fate of Valerio? 
I am in a state of the greatest anxiety. Is it possible that so 
many people cannot get him out of the ruins ? I will go 
myself and see. {Going,) 

Enter Asturio. 

Luc. Well, is Signior Valerio— 

AsT. Alive — safe and sound. 

Luc. Heaven be praised ! but in what manner could 
he— 

AsT. I will tell you, my lady ; he was in the gallery, 
and in making some fixture to the scaffold — I know not ex- 
actly what — he heard below him a slight noise, as of some- 
thing breaking ; then, instead of getting out of the way, he 
iinprudently went down into the hall beneath, to see if there 
was any danger of the ceiling's falling, when in an instant, it 
gave way, and down it came ; he cried out, which made 
them think he was buried alive, and he had just time to save 
himself in the passage leading to an old door that was walled 
up. We broke through the wall, and in a few moments 
brought out the unlucky man unhurt. 

Luc. I breathe. 

AsT. And the lady Sophia, how is she ? 

Luo. Pretty well — so, so. 



^ 
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AsT. This news will revive her. 

Luc. Yes. 

AsT. Then let us go to her. 

Luc. No, no — I will think of it ; where is Valeric now ? 

AsT. He is below ; if you had seen him — so composed 
while we were extricating him, and when he was told of 
Sophia's fainting, then in such distress, indeed in agony — 

Luc. What ! does he know of her fainting? 

AsT. I told him myself; he could hardly restrain his 
tears, and wanted to come to you. 

Luc. I do not wish to see him. 

AsT. Believe me, his pain from this discovery is the worst 
part ; the fear of having incurred your displeasure over- 
whelms him. 

Luc. Well, I can do nothing for him; I am not for 
having a scene in a comedy which ends in pardon and a 
marriage. 

AsT. Indeed I have given him to understand as much. 

Luc. You have done right. Valeric is an honorable 
young man — 

AsT. Your servants tell me all the city speaks well of 
him. 

Luc. Yes, but he is not a suitable match for Sophia ; 
they shall not be married — no, positively, they shall never be 
married. 

AsT. I cannot blame you. 

Luc. Do not think me either unfeeling or unreasonable ; 
in such cases a sacrifice is necessary : stay a moment. 
(Goes into Sophia^ s chamber.) 

AsT. What does she mean ? I do not understand her. 
I should be sorry to carry an unkind message to the unhappy 
young man. 

Luc. (Returns and gives him a purse.) Take these six 
hundred crowns, and do me the favor to carry them^yourself 
to Valeric ; tell him how much I regret the accident, and 
ask him to leave this house, and never set his foot in it again. 

AsT. Why, my lady, do you give me such a commission ? 

Luc. (Earnestly.) Because I confide in you — because I 
have no friend but you ; in short, because you will oblige me 
very much by doing what I desire : if you are not willing, 
give it to me. (Tctkes hack the purse.) 

AsT. And you wish him to go away. 
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Luc. Immediately. 

AsT. The girl will die of grief. 

Luc. Oh ! she will not die for this. 

AsT. Do you not mean to inform her of Valerie's safety ? 

Luc. Yesy when he is gone. 

AST. 1 will now go to him. 

Luc. Do so at once, if you please. {Gives him again 
the fnirse.) 

AsT. Directly. If Valerie has spirit he will not be dis- 
couraged. (Aside.) [Exit, 

LuciNDA alone. 

Luc. Valerie knows I have a great esteem for Signior 
Asturio, and wishes to influence me through him, but he 
deceives himself. Sophia shall go into a convent till her 
whim has passed away, and then neither my brother nor the 
Marquis can have any pretext to give me more trouble, and 
I shall set a good example as the mistress of a family. I 
will go to Sophia. 

Enter Angiolina. 

Ang. Your servant, my lady Lucinda. 

Luc. Good evening to you, Angiolina. 

Ang. I am rejoiced to hear you had a pleasant journey. 

Luc. I thank you. Can I serve you in any thing ? 

Ang. I have heard a piece of news — 

Luc. It is all true. 

Ang. Then Signior Valerio — 
, Luc. Is perfectly safe, thank heaven. 

Ang. So I heard. But do you not know — 

Luc. I am fully informed of every thing. 

Angu I have been betrayed. 

Luc. Betrayed ! betrayed ! Has Signior Valerio told 
you he loved you ? 

Ang. Oh, never, madam. 

Luc. Has he written to you — any little note — 

Ang. Oh, never, madam. 

Luc. My dear girl, you ought not to trust so much to 
men when they speak to you. Why should you form hopes 
when they say nothing ? Profit another time by this lesson. 
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Ang. Then I have nothiDg further lo do here ? 

Lttc. Nothing at all that I know of, for Valerio comes 
here no more. 

Ang. I may go away then ? 

Lire. As you please. 

Ang. Ah me ! But if Signior Philihert this morning — 

Luc. (With impatience.) Oh, here he comes. Ask 
him. 1 can stay here no longer. 

[Exit into Sophia's chamber. 

Enter Philibert. 

Ang. Signior Philibert, it is for you to relieve me from 
this uncertainty. 

Phil. Here is another piece of work, (Aside,) In ver- 
ity, I do not know what to say to you. 

Ang. Is it true that lady Sophia is in love with Valerio? 

Phil. Who told you so ? 

Ang. Every body says so; and I was told, too, she 
fainted when she heard of the falling of the gallery. 

Phil. For the love of heaven, do not remind me of my 
misfortunes. 

Ang. And I have also heard that Valerio loves lady 
Sophia. Is it so ? 

Phil. I cannot answer with certainty. There may be 
some truth in the report. 

Ang. Then you have deceived me. 

Phil. Grood, indeed! I have myself been deceived, 
though I have read so many excellent treatises on education. 

Ang. And what is more, I am made very ridiculous. 

Phil. Whatever ridicule there is in it, comfort yourself 
by knowing I share it with you. 

Ang. And I then — 

Phil. I am not to blame. Talk with your father. 

Ang. You are a silly man. But if my father scolds me, 
you shall hear of it. [Exit, 

Phil. Heaven be praised, she is gone, and I am easy. 
Now I can reflect on my situation, and consider what I ought 
to do. 
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Enter Fabio, and Jive or six Creditors with their hills, 

¥jlb. Signior Philibert. 

Phil. Oh, me ! {Aside.) 

Fab. As lady Lucinda has suspended all the works, the 
workmen are come, with their bills, to receive payment. 

Phil. It is all right, my friends ; you ought to be paid, 
but just now it is impossible. A month hence — 

Fab. We cannot wait. 

Phil. Then let me speak to my sister. 

Fab. It is useless, sir. We know the lawsuit, on which 
your honor founded all your hopes, is lost, and that lady 
Lucinda will pay nothing. 

Phil. I will pay, then. 

Fab. Very well ; we have come for that purpose. 

Phil. Oh, poor me ! {Aside,) Give me a little time. 

Fab. We will talk of that when the old account is paid. 

Phil. What do you mean ? when I tell 3rt)u, I will pay 
you. {Raising his voice.) 

Fab. Do not speak so loud, or we will speak loud too. 

Phil. This is insolence ; let me go away. 

1st Creditor. We want money. ^ ( They all surround 

2d Creditor. Not words. > him, and will not let 

3d Creditor. Nor to be put off. } him get away.) 

Phil. By heavens! who is there? {Calls.) Servants, 
here ! this is an outrage. 



Enter Lucinda. 

Luc. What means all this noise ? 

Phil. For mercy's sake, sister, free me from this impor- 
tunity : they worry me to death. 

Fab. We want our money. 

Lire. You are Master Fabio ? 

Fab. At your service. 

Luc. You are the gentleman who has been suggesting 
projects and schemes to Signior Philibert ? 

Fab. I am an honest man, my lady. 

Luc. Yes, in the way of the world — your own interest 
and the ruin of others. These men with you I do not know ; 
who are they ? 
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Fab. My lady, this is the man who, accordiDg to aii in- 
vention of Signior Philibert, cures chimneys of smoking. 

Luc. Admirable ! little cure has he made in my kitchen. 

Phil. That is because the wind is from the southeast ; 
at other times my plan will not fail. 

Luc. We shall see. 

Fab. Here is the man who makes ploughs, and other 
agricultural implements, such as they use in New-York, to 
cultivate the land in the American manner. 

Luc. Yes, and in a little time we shall have no land to 
cultivate in the Italian manner. 

Fab. This gentleman is an excellent practical chemist ; 
he, under the directions of Signior Philibert, is employed in 
decomposing manures. 

Luc. Indeed ! (In admiration,) 

Phil. Yes, my lady, to determine the proper components, 
in mathematical proportions. 

Luc. And while this decomposition is going on, my patri- 
mony will evaporate : this is enough, I do not want to hear 
any more ; give me your bills. (Takes them.) Wait for me 
in the hall ; you shall soon have your money, and when I 
have examined your accounts, and reduced them to what is 
just, you shall be paid what remains. 

Fab. But stop, my lady — 

Luc. If this does not satisfy you, I will return you the 
bills, and the law shall decide. 

Fab. No, for the love of heaven — we want to receive mo- 
ney, not to spend it ; we agree to what you say. 

[Exeunt Fabio and the Creditors, 

Phil. Sister, if you will be so kind as to pay these bills, 
I hope soon to be able to repay you. 

Luc. Indeed ! 

Phil. Certainly, as soon as I publish my physico-chemico- 
mathematica treatise on agriculture. 

Luc. My dear brother, undeceive yourself for once ; you 
are not one of those very few chemists who, by the principles 
of decomposition, can compose a fortune for themselves : your 
experiments, your academical addresses, your projects will, 
as happens to so many others, waste the little fortune you 
have left. 

Phil. Ah ! you are the declared enemy of all progress in 
the arts and sciences. 
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Luc. I am the declared enemy of your absurd extrava- 
gancies. (Looking towards the door.) Signior Valerio ! aiu> 
ther proof of your sagacity. 

Enter Yalebio and Asturio. 

Val. Permit me, lady — 

Lire. Siguier Valerio ! in my presence — 

Val. I should not have appeared before you again, my 
lady, if yourself had not constrained me. 

Lire. I ! 

Val. You, lady, by sending me this present, which is 
wounding to my feelings, and which I, therefore, return to 
you. (Gives her the purse,) 

Luc. I had no intention of ofiending you, but the progress 
of Sophia — 

Val. For that I have been amply paid by Signior Phi- 
libert. • 

Luc. I assure you, I do not judge unfavorably-^- 

Val. You judge me as it is usual to judge mankind, but 
in this instance you are deceived. I love the lady Sophia^ 
and do not blush to own it ; I ask you, how could I do other- 
wise, seeing her and being in her company every day ? 1 
love her for her engaging appearance, for her mind, for her 
sweet disposition ; every thing else I regard as nothing. The 
man who lives on the resources of his own talents — who em- 
ploys every hour of the day in labor — who studies, works, 
exerts himself to obtain a name in his own country and be- 
yond it — such a man, lady, cares less for riches than any 
other ; superfluities he does not desire — ^what is necessary 
alone he requires : this is my condition ; I should contemn 
myself, were I actuated by any motive except a sincere afiec- 
tion for Sophia. This honest pride, I assure you, so controls 
every other feeling, that I shall renounce with less pain the 
hope of possessing the object of my afiections, when I know 
that you appreciate my character, and, laying aside every 
unfavorable impression, do justice to my honor, and the in- 
tegrity of my principles. 

AsT. Bravo ! very handsome, indeed. (Aside.) 

Luc. This young man astonishes and pleases me. (Aside,) 
T admire your generous sentiments-^ 

Val. You have put them to a severe trial ; but I submit 
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to your will. Do you provide for the happiness of Sophia; 
she deserves it, and she loves you. We shall have no further 
concern with each other. I now go- 
Luc. You have my esteem and my gratitude, and if 
ever — 

ErUer Sophia. 

Soph. (As she enters,) I heard his voice — he is alive f 
Let me — ah ! my mother ! (Throws horsey at her feet; Va- 
lerio takes her up.) 

Luc. What is the matter now ? 

Soph. Oh (rod ! I entreat — 

Luc. Rise ; I am ashamed of your weakness, while Sig- 
nior Valeric shows so much more self-control than you. 

Soph. What do I hear ? 

Val. And will continue to do so as long as your mother 
thinks you cannot be happy with me. 

AsT. Now, lady Lucinda, as they love each other so 
tenderly, and there is no disparity of condition, ought merely 
the want of fortune to be an insuperable obstacle ? 

Luc. No— were I certain of the sincerity of their affec- 
tion ; but should I ofT-hand trust to the honesty of a person, 
when a fair speech so often does not come from the heart ? 

Val. If this alone prevents your giving consent, I will 
withdraw. Inquire as much as you please, my lady, con- 
cerning me and my conduct ; you, then, can do what your 
heart and your understanding dictate. 

Luc. I agree to this. 

Val. And I ask no more. 

Luc. What says Siguier Philibert ? 

Phil. I can say nothing, as we are not honorably dis- 
charged of our promise to the Marquis. 

Luc. He will hardly dare to show his face again. 

Phil. I am not sure of that. 

Enter Cecco. 

Cec. Siguier Philibert, a letter and an express. (Gives 
him the letter,) 

Luc. What is it? 

Cec. My lord Marquis — 
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Luc. Tell him I cannot receive him. 

Phil. Sister, be first satisfied — 

Luc. Read your letter ; and you, (to Cecco,) do your 

duty. 

Cec. Farewell to the crowns! (Aside.) [Exit. 

Phil. Remember the Marquis has power, and can make 
you pay dearly for any affront. 

Luc. He will not challenge me to fight him with swords. 

Phil. If he does not you, he may me. 

Luc. Do you think there is danger? But what do I see? 
What effrontery ? (Looking to the door.) 

Phil. Perhaps the Marquis — 

Luc. It is himself. 

Soph. Ah, me ! 

Val. Do not fear ; I can speak now if there is occasion. 
(Aside to Sophia.) 

Phil. I told you so ; sister, get out of this scrape as you 
can, I will have no altercation. (Goes apart to read the letter.) 

AsT. I am here, if he dare to insult you. (To Lucinda.) 

Enter the Marquis Alboei. 

Maeq. My lady Lucinda, I am not accustomed to re- 
ceive insults. 

Luc. Then I am astonished that you should^ appear be- 
fore us. 

Maeq. I have come to show you I mean to be treated 
with respect. 

Phil. He is not wrong there. (Aside, looking towards 
them and reading alternately.) 

Luc. I am sorry to tell you your insolence will produce 
a contrary effect. 

Marq. Signior Philibert shall answer me — 

Phil. To speak strictly, I am the master of the house, 
my sister — 

Luc. It is mine. What do you want with us ? There is 
nothing here that concerns you. 

Maeq. Nothing that concerns me ! I wish to keep my 
word. 

Luc. Sophia is disposed of. 

Maeq. How ! Is she not to be my wife ? 

Soph. No, by the grace of heaven. 



J 
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Marq. If this be the case, reimburse me for the money 
I have spent, and I will release you from all obligations. 

AsT. Here is a man of lofty sentiments. ) (Aside to each 

Val. He has a cut-throat look. ) other.) 

Luc, Since you bring forward so gentlemanly a demand, 
I must ask you, who forced you to come here. 

Marq. This letter of Siguier Philibert, and the represen- 
tations of Count Astolfi, brought me. 

Phil. (Reading.) Oh ! poor Count Astolfi ! what a mis- 
fortune ! My lord Marquis, our friend — 

Marq. What is the matter ? 

Val. What news ? 

Soph. Let us hear it. 

Luc. Have you a letter from him ? 

Phil. Yes, from himself. 

Marq. It is all over with us. (Aside.) 

Soph. See how he changes color. (Aside to Valerio.) 

Luc. Let us hear the contents ; surely he speaks of the 
Marquis. 

Marq. Doubtless. 

Val. He trembles ; let us observe him. (Aside to As- 
turio and Sophia.) 

Soph. While he is here, I do not feel safe. (Aside to 
Valerio.) 

Phil. Listen. (Reads.) ^'Rome,^c. My dearest Sig- 
nior Fhiliberty not only does the gout hardly leave me two fingers 
to vrrite with, hut the agitation from a considerable robbery, 
which it has been my misfortune to suffer, has ^et pre- 
vented my executing your commands ; finding myself entirely 
alone after the death of my sister, the Countess Amalfi" — 

Luc. My lord Marquis, if I mistake not, you told me 
the health of the Countess was perfectly good, and that she 
did not complain. 

Marq. She must have died since I left Rome, twelve or 
fifteen days ago. 

Luc. Let us proceed. 

Phil. " The Countess Amalfi, which happened about two 
months ago — " 

Luc. When one is dead, there is an end of complaining : 
go on. 

Phil. " A certain Sirio, whom a short time since I took 
into my service, profiting by the opportunity of the absence of 
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my oiher servants in the country, robbed me, on the night cf the 
fourth (^ this month, of money, plate, and other effects, among 
which are certain records in the Gothic character, and your 
letter" Oh, the devil ! Marquis, you have the letter ? 

Luc. And the money and plate, too I 

Marq. This is not to be borne ! You shall know me. 

Luc. We are like to do so, by degrees. 

Marq. The Count Astolfi is forgetful. He must have 
thought he placed the letter — 

Luc. So it seems to me. 

Phil. Now I think of it, the Gothic records — {To the 
Marquis,) 

Marq. All noble families have them. 

Phil. That is true ; let us proceed. 

Maeq. In the devil's name, what can there be worse 
coming ? (Aside.) 

Phil. <' But I am just informed tJUs rascal has fled with a 
certain Ascanio Truffi ; I therefore write also to the governor 
of your town, in case the two fugitives have taken that direction. 
The robber had a red mark on his right cheek, near the chin, 
by which he may be readily known." My lord Marquis, is there, 
among your servants, one with such a mark ? 

Marq. Enough of this ! I am tired of these insults. 

Luc. And the letter says nothing of the Marquis. 

Phil. Not one word. 

Soph. Valeric, I fear — ) / a j ^ i ^t \ 

Val. I am with you ; do not fear. \ <^«^« *^ «'*'* '^'••) 

Mab^. Well now — since — 

Enter Sirio, m haste. 

Sir. (In a hurried manner to the Marquis.) My lord 
Marquis, one word. (All observe the mark on Sirio^s cheek; 
they talk together, and Philibert shrugs his shoulders.) 

Marq. What is the matter ? Are we in danger ? (Aside, 
to Siri,o.) 

Sir. The police are on us ! if we would escape, we have 
not a moment to lose. (Aside to the Marquis.) 

Marq. Wretch that I am ! (Aside.) Gentlemen, I am 
called away by an affair, and will soon return, when you 
shall hear from me. [Exit. 

Phil. Stop, I say. (To Sirio, going out.) Were you a 
-^rvant of Count Astolfi ? 
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Sir. May the devil seize you I If you advance one step 
you are dead. {Draws two pistoUy and makes out after the 
Marquis,) 

Soph. Oh, God ! 

Phil. Poor me ! this finishes me. Now I know why they 
were reluctant to look at the drawing of the galley. 

Luc. Are you convinced now ? Is your heart tortured 
because your niece is not the wife of a swindler ? 

Phil. Do not add to my shame ; I know I am an ass. 
Dearest sister, pardon my follies ! I agree to every thing you 
determine on, and promise you never again to be concerned 
in projects, experiments, or speculations. 

Luc. So much the better. And now I have this comfort 
for you : I have not lost my lawsuit, but have gained it with 
costs, and have now, in my portfolio, four bills of exchange 
for four thousand crowns each. 

Phil. Blessed be Lucinda ! you restore me to life. The 
greatest punishment I suffered was the apprehension my er. 
rors could not be repaired ; but now we will at once rebuild 
the gallery, and then think of the canal — 

Luc. Well done, good resolutions ! 

Phil. These are not wild schemes. 

Luc. Well, well ! we will talk of it. {The report of a 
pistol is heard,) What means that ? Run, Marco, and see ! 

Val. I will go myself. 

Soph. Do not, for the love of me. 

Marco. Here is Cecco, now we shall know all. 

ErUer Cecco. 

Luc. What is the meaning of that report of a pistol ? 

Cec. I saw from the balcony, that the Marquis and his 
servant had hardly gone into the street, when they were met 
by certain very affectionate gentlemen, who embraced them ; 
the servant fired a pistol, but missed, and they were both car- 
ried off. 

Luc. Heaven be praised ! so the day has ended happily. 

AsT. Not for me, lady. 

Luc. You are right ; since I cannot control the heart of 
my daughter against her will, I can offer you my hand — 
but let me reflect on it some days, and then I will determine. 

AsT. Your wishes shall be my law. 
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Luc. Now, if I marry you after I have, advised you to 
wed another, and it happens you are not content with me, 
you have no one to blame but yourself. Valeric and Sophia, 
come here. I ought, perhaps, to give my consent ; you 
smile : why ? Now hear me : marriages founded on this 
fancied love, often end in disgust ; passion too frequently 
cools on possession ; then come indifterence and disputes, 
and many times the warmest affection is followed by th^ 
most violent aversion. Do you both reflect on it ; it will be 
an excellent subject for this evening's meditation. — Now I 
must go and meet the creditors, who are waiting for me. 

END OF THE PROJECTOR. 



REMARKS. 



Il Progettista is a comedy in which the characters, especially 
the Projector and the lady Lucinda, are drawn with great animation. 
She has been obliged to go to Germany to attend to a lawsait, and 
during her absence of two years, has left the care of her daughter, 
Sophia, aud of her estate, to her brother, Philibert. His brain is filled 
with projects, and he has made alterations in the houses, grounds, 
and wherever he can, and every thing is going to ruin under his 
management. Sophia falls in love with Valeric, her drawing-master ; 
her uncle, unconscious of their attachment, has a scheme for marry- 
ing Valeric to Angiolina, the daughter of a sculptor, and has written 
to his friend, the Count Astolfi, in Rome, to fina a suitable match for 
his niece, as there is none in Leghorn. A robber, Ascanio Truffi, 
aided by Sirio, a servant of Astolfi, has plundered the Count of many 
valuable articles, as plate and jewels, and among them are certain 
feudal documents in Gothic characters, and the letter of Philibert. 
With these they come to Leghorn ; Ascanio assumes the title of 
Marquis de Colli Erti, Sirio acting as his servant, and introduces 
himself to Philibert as the suitor of his niece, recommended by 
Astolfi. Philibert, seeing the documents and his own letter, and 
being told that Astolfi was prevented from writing by the gout, 
receives the Marquis without the least suspicion, is deUghted at so 
distinguished a connection for Sophia, and is anxious to hasten the 
marriage. Affairs are in this state when Lucinda arrives, accom- 
panied by Asturio, a rich merchant of Trieste, who has been paying 
nis court to her, but to whom she proposes her daughter for a wife. 
Asturio, reluctantly, gives a kind of half consent, protesting that he 
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cannot easily change his affections. Philibert and Lucinda, in the 
presence of these suitors, dispute whether the Marquis or the mer- 
chant shall be preferred, as a husband for Sophia, and agree to call her 
in to decide, and she, in a very amusing scene, after keeping them both 
for a time in suspense, declares that neither is her choice. At this 
moment an alarm is given, that the roof of the gallery, which Valerio 
was painting for Philibert, has fallen down, and that he was buried 
under the ruins. Sophia utters a scream, calls out to save Valerio, 
and faints — so betraying her love. He is rescued unhurt. A letter 
from Count Astolfi to Philibert announces the robbery, mentions the 
documents and his letter, and particularly describes Sirio by a mark 
on the cheek ; the poUce are in pursuit of the robbers, and arrest 
them just as they are leaving the house of Lucinda. She had at 
first opposed the marriage of her daughter with Valerio, but the in- 
tercession of Asturio, and her admiration of the noble conduct of the 
young man, induce her to consent, and she gives hopes to Asturio 
that she may, after some time spent in reflection, accept his hand. 

The whole play is distinguished by its interest, gaiety, and viva- 
city. The characters of Philibert and Lucinda are very spirited. 
The absurd projects of the one, and the strong common sense of the 
other, are admirably contrasted. There is great variety in the inci- 
dents, the action proceeds with rapidity, and the plot is ingenious 
without violating probability ; the dialogue is animated and comic ; 
the scenes between Philibert and Lucinda — ^that in which the robbers 
are averse to looking at the plan of a galley ; the letter scene, where 
Lucindn asks if Astolfi says nothing of the Marquis, and Philibert 
replies, with great simplicity, " not a word;''^ his distress for the fall- 
ing of his gallery, and the interview with his creditors, are highly 
humorous. The manner in which Sophia's love for Valerio is re- 
vealed, brings to the mind the famous passage in the Andrea of 
Terence, where the love of Pamphilus for Glycerium is discovered. 
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ALBERTO NOTA. 



PERSONS. 

Don Fulgentio. 

Donna Camilla, his wife, married a few months. 

Don Edoardo, the father of Camilla, a Colonel. 

Donna Christina, a maiden sister of Fulgentio. 

Donna Flaminia. 

The Lieutenant Guglielmi. 

Don Raimond. 

SiGNiOR Filucca, a gouty old man. 

Paulina, the attendant of Donna Camilla. 

Menico, the servant of Fulgentio. 

A Milliner's Girl, who speaks. 

Attendants in the Coffee Room, who speak. 

Maskers and Waiters, who do not speak. 

The Scene is in Milan. 
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ACTI. 

SCENE I. — A room in Don Fulgentio^s house. 

Menico and Paulina are arranging a toilet on the right of 

the stage. 

Men. Here then the toilet is to be placed ? 

Paul. So my mistress has ordered. 

Men. Well, I foresee trouble. 

Paul. How so ? 

Men. Because Donna Christina, my master's sister, can 
come no longer into this room, which has before now been 
open for every body. 

Paul. What has Donna Christina to do here ? Let her 
stay in her own chamber ; so she will not be worrying every 
one to death with her fine speeches, and moral discourses. 
My mistress alone has a right to give orders, and she has 
determined her toilet shall stand here, that she may not be 
interrupted. 

Men. I comprehend ; that she may have her admirers 
with more freedom. 

Paul. On this subject since — 

Men. Now, on your honor, what do you say to it, eh ? 
But a few months married, and lovers are constantly run- 
ning in crowds to the house ; and what I wonder at is, that 
our master should bear it with so much composure. 

Paul. In truth he is no fool, and if he is silent he has 
his reasons. Why should we give ourselves any concern 
about it ? No doubt, sooner or later, it must come to this. 

Men. I swear to heaven, if I had such a wife — 
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Paul. Poor fellow ! you would do just as he does, and 
hold your tongue. 

Men. I'll be hanged if I would. 

Paul. Oh, we must trust one another. Be assured, 
Menico, there must be confidence ; a prudent husband relies 
on the fidelity of his wife, a jealous blockhead fills her head 
with a. thousand notions, just as the rain produces mush- 
rooms. 

Men. Well, I never thought you had so much of the 
devil in you. 

Paul. Let me tell you, Donna Camilla is the third mis- 
tress I have served as waiting maid, and I have now been 
ten years in employment. 

Men. Just so : and if I am not mistaken, you have been 
always ready to encourage the visits of gallants to your 
mistresses. 

Paul. I wonder such a well-behaved young man should 
talk so. 

Men. I know how it is ; if you have, at any time, a few 
scruples, a handsome present from the lover — 

Paul. Hush ! our master is coming. 

Men. He seems to me to be out of humor. 

Paul. The night will not be very calm. 

Men. What a beautiful flower of virtue you are ! 

Elder Don Fulgentio. 

FuLG. What are you doing here ? 

Men. I tell her — 

FuLG. What change is this ? Who had this toilet brought 
here? 

Paul. I brought it, sir, supposing my mistress had told 
you — 

FuLG. Had told me what ? 

Paul. That it being easier to get to this room, she want- 
ed to have her toilet here until her new apartment was 
ready. 

Fulg. Does she mean to receive here her morning visits ? 

Paul. I do not know, sir. — If you do not like it, I will 
carry back the toilet to its former place. 

Fulg. No, no ; if my wife has ordered it, let it remain 
where it is. 
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Paul. Hear him ! This is what 
I call sense. ^ (Aside to each other.) 

Men. And I call it silliness. 

FuLG. Go to my wife, she is waiting for you. 

Paul. Shall I speak to her about the toilet ? 

FuLO. It is very well so. It b of no consequence to me 
whether it stand here or where it was at first. I can make 
use of another room if I choose. 

Paul. But if at any time Donna Christina should regret — 

FuLG. (To Menico.) Tell my sister, that hereafter this 
room is to belong to my wife. 

Paul. Notwithstanding this forced tranquillity, I see a 
cloud rising. (Aside.) [Exit. 

Men. Have you any other commands, sir ? 

FuLG. None, go and attend to your business. 

Men. Poor man ! he is so changed, you would hardly 
know him. (Aside.) [Eadt. 

FuLG. She wishes her toilet to be placed here, that it 
may not be too inconveniently near my room. I understand 
it ; every day things are becoming more offensive to me, and 
more injurious to the character of my wife. Oh, God ! eight 
months ago, who would have believed it could come to this ? 
Afler so many promises — after so many proofs of af!ection, who 
could have imagined, that, in so short a time, and in so open a 
manner, she could forget what was due to herself and to her 
reputation ? I indulged her, too blindly, at first ; — it was my 
own fault ; but I will find a remedy. I must stop her in her 
career of folly. If her fisither were a man of sense, he could 
aid me by his counsel ; but his impetuous temper is an in- 
superable obstacle. I must take care he does not penetrate 
my designs. Here he is : what can bring him to my house 
at this unusual hoUr ? 

Enter Don Edoardo. 

Ed. (Rapidly, in a sharp tone.) Good morning, my dear 
son-in-law. 

FuLG. Your servant, Don Edoardo. 

Ed. Donna Camilla, I suppose, is up by this time. It 
has struck eleven. 

FuLG. I believe she is. 

Ed. Very well, I'll go to her ; adieu. (Going into Donna 
CamUla^s apartment.) 
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FuLG. {Stopphig htm.) You seem to me to be somewhat 
disturbed ; if 1 could imagine — 

Ed. Good, indeed ! The whole world is talking, and 
you know nothing, or pretend to know nothing about it. 
Not one word to me, her father ? 

FuLG. I do not understand you, sir. 

Ed. You do not understand me ! So much the worse for 
you, submissive husband as you are : you are not conscious 
that the follies and caprices of your wife are the talk of the 
town ; that her extravagance exceeds all bounds ; that she 
has more dresses than a princess ; that she is placing her 
afiections on a cavalier servente, and other such reports, eh ! 
It is, I tell you, notorious ; and the Lieutenant, the Lieutenant 
— I'll make him change his quarters : let me go in. {Going 
tn, U again stopped,) 

FuLG. But, my father-in-law, you astonish me. The 
world is too ready to speak and think evil of persons : we 
must not believe every idle tale. I am unconscious of any 
cause of complaint, and your daughter's conduct is perfectly 
satisfactory to me. 

Ed. Perfectly satisfactory ! Yes, admirable ! Go on like 
a fashionable husband — ^you one way, your wife another. But, 
thank heaven, I will not allow it : not 1 ! 

FuLG. But don't you reflect, that by speaking so, you do 
palpable injustice to my wife, who, I suppose, has received 
an education such as — 

Ed. {Interrupting him,) What, what, sir ! Do you dare 
to intimate she has not been properly educated ? (Much 
excited.) 

FuLG. I say at least — 

Ed. Do you presume in this manner to insult the family 
of the Edoardi ? 

FuLG. But yourself — 

Ed. My daughter has received the most careful educa- 
tion. 

FuLG. Allow me — 

Ed. My wife never lefl her for a moment : she always 
carried her with her to church — in her walks — to pay visits. 

FuLG. I have no doubt of it. 

Ed. If you saw nothing of it, you might have heard what 
pains were taken with her. Indeed, when I gave her to you 
she was as gentle as a lamb. 
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FiTLG. Then neither of us has any thing to say against 
her. 

Ed. That does not follow : for after marriage the heart 
of a woman is often corrupted by the follies of society, by 
the bad example of her friends, and by her husband's want 
of sense. 

Fttlg. Very well, if this is your opinion of my wife, 
make a reformation. 

Ed. Exactly so : and for this purpose I am come. It 
shall be my concern. 

FuLG. Pardon me ; she is my wife, and it is my concern, 
rather than another person, to observe her faults, which in- 
jure me more than any body else. But say to her what you 
please ; only recollect, that when I think the conduct of 
Camilla deserves censure, you will find I have sense enough 
not to submit to it. I take laws from no one, and am myself 
able to govern my family, and maintain my own rights. I 
think violence and anger are not always the most efficacious 
means, and there are certain faults which are not to be cor- 
rected by opposition, but require discretion, firmness, and 
resol ution . [Exit. 

Ed. These lawyers know nothing of such matters ; they 
are all too calm, too indifferent, and cold as ice. I have 
done wrong to marry my daughter to a man of the robe. A 
soldier is for the daughter of a soldier ; but it is now done, 
and there is no help. I hear some one coming ; my daughter, 
perhaps ; so much the better. I will remain, and tell her 
my mind freely. {Sits in a chair at the bottom of the stage,) 



SCENE II. — Enter Donna Camilla in a morning dress, 

and Paulina. 

Cam. (Not seeing her father,) I think I look a little pale 
this morning. 

Paul. That fault can be easily remedied. 

Cam. Really, my health requires the carnival should 'be 
soon ended. Bring me the looking-glass. (Paulina brings 
it. Bon Edoardo moves and is heard,) Ah, my father ! are 
you here ? 

Ed. What surprises you ? cannot I come to see you ? 

Cam. Indeed, I esteem it a great favor. There is a frown 
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on his brow : he is going to scold ; do you stay here. (^ Aside 
to Paulina.) 

Paul. I'll not stir. (Aside to Camilla,) 

Ed. I do not know how to begin. I wish to restrain my- 
self at first, if I can. (Aside.) 

Cam. He is talking to himself. (Aside to Paulina.) 

Paul. Then you will not have the trouble to answer 
him. (To Camilla.) 

Ed. Now I neecf a little of the cursed composure of my 
son-in-law. I must try to control myself. (Aside. Comes 
forward.) 

Cam. Now it begins. (Aside to Paulina.) 

Paul. Be ready for the attack. (Aside to Camilla.) 

Ed. I have just seen your husband. 

Cam. You have ; did he say any thing uncivil to you, that 
I see you in so bad a humor ? 

Ed. No ; he said nothing to me. 

Cam. Then if he said nothing — 

Ed. No, he said nothing ; for he is so stupid, he cares 
neither for me, nor you, nor himself. 

Cam. I confess I do not comprehend — 

Ed. Well, to the point : I wish to have a conversation with 
you. 

Paul. Shall I retire ? 

Ed. No, no, remain here ; and you too — 

Paul. It appears to me — 

Ed. Peace, mistress counsellor ! peace, my lady pert ! 
( To Paulina.) Now, Camilla, let us come to a distinct un- 
derstanding; do you love your husband ? 

Cam. How can you doubt it ? 

Ed. It is not so ; you do not love him. 

Cam. Why do you think so ? 

Ed. Because, if you loved him you would not act as fool- 
ishly as you do. Every whim, the most absurd and extrava- 
gant — what ! do you dare to deny it ? eh ! you make a pretty 
figure, when the whole world is talking of you ! 

Paul. Ah ! this is a bad beginning. (Aside.) 

Ed. These are elegant, fashionable caprices ! dissipation 
without end ; every night a perpetual round, eh ? 

Cam. You put a wrong construction — 

Ed. There is no construction in the case ; they are 
facts, palpable, undeniable, which admit of no excuse, eh ! 
What answer can you make ? 
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Cam. How can I answer, when your impetuosity — 

Paul. (Interrupting her,) I will answer your father; all 
these charges are but the inventions of envy and falsehood ; 
say what you will, sir, all married ladies act just like my 
mistress. 

Ed. Silence, impudence ! let her answer for herself; 
your turn will soon come. 

Cam. You agitate me so, it is a wonder, sir, if I can say 
a word. 

Paul. Poor lady ! why will you torture her in this 
manner ? 

Ed. Torture her, eh ! will you dare to deny that every 
day you put on a new dress ? 

Cam. Perhaps my husband told you so ? 

Ed. I repeat it, your husband is a blockhead, who sees 
nothing. Come, madam, answer : these dresses, this costly 
finery — 

Cam. You are mistaken, sir ; I have very few dresses. 

Paul. I know it, sir. It is my business to alter and 
change her dresses in a hundred ways — she had them from 
a child. 

Ed. Then it is not true ? (7b Camilla.) 

Cam. You hear what she says. 

Ed. But the parties, balls, gambling ! yes, madam, gam- 
bling ! I heard that you lost, the day before yesterday, sixty 
crowns in less than an hour. 

Cam. The circumstances, sir — ^ 

Paul. What ! are you afraid of it ? Tell your father the 
truth : do, my lady ; your timidity will do you harm. 

Ed. Come, no evasion : did you lose them ? Yes, or no. 

Paul. She lost them, fairly. 

Ed. Unfairly, you jade ! And ought she to have ven- 
tured so much ? 

Paul. Do you wish to hear it all ? Yes, or no. 

Ed. Certainly I do. 

Paul. In one word, the money she lost was not her own. 

Ed. Whose was it then ? 

Paul. Take courage, my lady — tell him how it was ; tell 
him that finding yourself by mere accident in the card-room, 
an officer of your acquaintance asked you to bet for him at 
faro, and unluckily you lost his money. 

Ed. Is this the truth ? 
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Cam. Do you believe me capable of falsehood ? Thank 
you, Paulina. (Aside.) 

Paul. But the necklace is now at the pawnbroker's. 
(Aside.) 

Ed. Apropos of the officer — 

Paul. How foolish I was to mention him. {Aside.) 

Ed. It is reported the Lieutenant Guglielmi comes every 
day to see you — 

Cam. {Hastily.) And do you think me in love with the 
Lieutenant ? For heaven's sake, dismiss such an absurd 
notion from your head. 

Paul. Now she's roused ; she can speak for herself. 
{Aside.) 

Ed. Why do you receive him then ? If you are not in 
love with him, he is pursuing you ; these frequent visits 
give occasion for the world to— 

Cam. They are not so frequent ; he comes but seldom, 
and then treats me with the most distant respect. 

Paul. Only think ; they sit so far apart, you might drive 
two carriages abreast between them. 

Cam. And besides, he is just going to leave here for the 
army. Isn't he, Paulina ? 

Paul. His regiment is on the frontiers and he is to join 
it immediately. He is to stay here recruiting the whole 
spring. {Aside.) 

Ed. I begin to breathe ; — these infamous slanderers ! 
Your husbstnd is right ; but that pious lady, your sister-in- 
law — 

Cam. Donna Christina, then, has been talking about me ? 

Ed. I shall not deny it ; they tell me every thing — every 
thing. Now I must go and make my excuses to your husband. 

Cam. There is no occasion for it. 

Ed. Yes, there is ; I must explain to him when we meet, 
and a(>ologize. Embrace me, my dear daughter; continue 
to regulate your conduct with the same discretion and pro- 
priety, and fear nothing ; and you Paulina, have a care — it is 
said you encourage her in all her caprices. 

Paul. All false ! but now you are undeceived. Are you 
not? 

Ed. Yes, entirely ; and if any one shall dare to say a 
word against you, {to Camilla,) I will teach him to know 
you better and to respect you. Adieu ! till we meet. 
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Cam. You will dine with us to-day ? ( With kindness,) 

Ed. Yes, yes, I'll come to dinner. 

[Exit into FulgenUo's apartment. 

Paul. It went off better than I expected. 

Cam. If you'll believe me, my heart was beating at every 
word. 

Paul. He is rough and harsh, but we have the secret to 
soften him. 

Cam. You heard ; my lady sister-in-law, has been talk- 
ing about me. 

Paul. And Donna Flaminia too, though she pretends to 
be your friend, does not speak so well of you. 

Cam. I know it ; because she is vexed the Lieutenant 
comes oftener to see me than her : I am delighted to find she 
is so mortified at it. One day or other there will be a scene 
between us, — if she in the least excites me. 

Paul. I see how it is ; you have a liking for the officer. 

Cam. I love no one but my husband. 

Paul. Ah ! you reserve a small portion of your heart 
for the Lieutenant. 

Cam. I receive his visits only to annoy Donna Flaminia ; 
for no other reason. 

Paul. I understand. This gown she shall see no more. 
{Aside.) 

Enter Menico. 

Men. My lady, here is a girl from the milliner — 

Cam. Let her come in. Madam Binon has kept her word. 

Menico brings in the girly and then retires. 

Cam. Oh ! let me look at the dress. 

Girl. It fits you very well. 

Cam. Yes, yes, I tried it on yesterday. 

Girl. To finish it we had to sit up all night. 

Cam. I hope Madam Binon has not let any one see it ? 

Girl. Oh no, my lady ; I came by Donna Flaminia's, 
and then by Donna Eugenia's, but they know nothing about 
it. You may be sure of it. 

Cam. That's right, my girl. Take this. (Gives her 
money.) 
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Girl. Thank you, madam. This evening you will be 
the best dressed lady at the ball. 

Cam. Indeed, I believe I shall. Paulina, go down with 
the girl, that my father — You understand. 

Paul. Perfectly, my lady. [Exit with the girl. 

Cam. I would not give up this evening's entertainment 
for a thousand crowns. No one shall see my dress till then ; 
Dot even the Lieutenant. I wish to surprise him. I'll show 
him what a taste I have in dress. Forty crowns are well 
spent. And what will Flaminia say ? She'll be ready to 
die of envy. Oh, how I shall enjoy myself this evening ! 

Enter Paulina hastily^ with a hunch of flowers tied toith a 

beautiful riband. 

Paul. My lady, my lady, do you see these fine flowers ? 

Cam. Who sent them ? 

Paul. The Lieutenant sent them by his servant. 

Cam. Oh, heaven ! do you tell me so ? 

Paul. He says he has just received them from Genoa, 
and begs you to accept them, and sends word he will pre- 
sently wait on you. 

Cam. Mercy ? what shall ' I do ? I cannot accept them. 
It will cause suspicion — What do you say ? 

Paul. Do as you please. But what reason is there — 
And after all, they are but a few flowers — 

Cam. My mother always told me it was improper for a 
young lady to accept presents — 

Paul. But every rule has its exceptions. For once only, 
the last day of the carnival — and a thing of so little value — 

Cam. No, no. Carry them away. They are very beau- 
tiful, but — 

Paul. They are most beautiful. I saw some this morn- 
ing at our neighbor Donna Eleonora's. Don Aslolfo sent 
them to her ; but in comparison with these, they make a poor 
appearance. 

Cam. And did Donna Eleonora receive them ? 

Paul. I saw it myself, when Don Astolfo's boy gave 
them to the servant of the house. It would never do for you 
to go to the Corso without flowers. 

Cam. I do not know I shall go to the Corso. In any 
event, we can buy them. 
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Paul. Yes, at this hour ! (Ironically.) 

Cam. At least if he had sent the flowers only. But this 
riband — 

Paul. What ! Should he have tied them up with a piece 
of rope ? 

Cam. Poor me ! If my husband — 

Paul. I'll tell him I bought them. Quick ! decide — 
don't keep the servant waiting. Your father's gone away^ 
and Don Fulgentio may come in at any moment. 

Cam. You give me courage ; but yet — 

Paul. If there were the least impropriety in it, I would 
be the last person in the world to advise you to take them. 
But for such a trifle to offend the Lieutenant — ^to prevent his 
ever coming here again — 

Cam. What ! would he come here no more ? 

Paul. Send the flowers back and try ; and you may cut 
out my tongue if you ever see him here again. 

Cam. Take them, take them. Give something to the boy, 
and send him away at once. 

Paul. At a good time, when I am much in want. The 
half for myself. (Aside.) [Exit. 

Cam. They are lovely ! (Looking at the jlowers.) How 
kind the Lieutenant is \ In truth, since he has been visiting 
me, I have lost my tranquillity of mind. I love my hus- 
band ; I respect my sacred duties to him to whom I am 
united ; but I cannot have the resolution to dismiss Gugli- 
elmi. No, certainly not. What would Donna Hertensia 
and Donna Eleanora say ? They have their cavaliers. How 
Donna Flaminia would laugh at me ; and my triumphs 
over her would be at an end. And besides, I am an honor- 
able wife, and no one will discover I love the Lieutenant. 
In the meantime, heaven grant that he may soon be ordered 
away, and then-— oh, then, I shall assuredly see him no 
more ! ( To Paulina, who enters,) Well, is he satisfied ? 

Paul. Yes, there are two persons satisfied. 

Cam. Whom do you mean ? 

Paul. The master and the servant. And if I added my- 
self for the third, I should not be wrong. (Aside.) 

Cam. And the Lieutenant will come presently ? Did I 
understand you right ? 

Paul. Yes, you may be sure he will be here. 

Cam. Ah ! if my husband should come now, and suspect 
something improper ! 
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Pattl. Why disturb yourself? You should be thinking 
of the ball this evening. 

Cam. But these flowers— where shall they be put ? 

Paul. Give them to me. We will take off the riband, 
which is the most important part, and then put them in 
water. 

Enter Don Fulgentio, tohile she is taking off the riband. 

Cam. Oh, how unlucky ! My husband ! {Hides thejlawers 
in her hand behind her.) 

Paul. I was in dread. (Aside.) 

FuLG. Camilla, you seem confused ; what is the cause of 
it 1 If it be my presence, I will retire. 

Cam. Oh Grod ! though you — because my father — {Par- 
getting herself f shows the flowers.) 

FuLG. Speak with more composure ; and these flowers ? 

Paul. I will tell you, sir. 

FuLG. Leave us. ( To Paulina.) 

Paul. Rough enough. (Aside; goes into Camiila's apart- 
ment.) 

Cam. What shall I say ? (Aside.) These flowers were 
left here — (Then with animation.) Yes, these flowers were 
left here by the Lieutenant's servant, without my knowing 
any thing about it. If you are not pleased, I'll have nothing 
to do with them. (Throws them on the toilet.) Send them 
back, or throw them away, and do not disturb me any more 
about them. (Exit into her room,) 

FuLG. Yes, silly woman, I will send them back to the 
worthless fellow who is endeavoring to interfere with my do- 
mestic peace. He shall not again dare — No, no, I must re- 
strain the impatience of this jealousy, for which there is so 
much cause : I will know well what are the designs of the 
Lieutenant, and act accordingly. [Exit. 

END OF THE FIRST ACT. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I. — Donna Christina, in a formal nun-like dress, 

and Menico. 

Chris. My brother has then told you — 

Men. That this chamber was henceforth to be my lady's. 



— -i 
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Chris. That is to say, that I am to come here no more 
when I please. 

Men. Just so. 

Chris. Oh ! I do not understand this. I see plainly that, 
since the marriage of my brother, I am no longer of any ac- 
count in this house. His wife alone orders husband, ser- 
vants, every thing, as she is inclined ; she continues to do all 
she can to annoy me, and what is worse, my brother pays no 
regard to it ; he does not recollect how many good offers I 
refused, that I might not leave him. 

Men. Our master will give up one of his rooms, if you 
choose — 

Chris. Oh, I do not mean to interfere with any body. 
Heaven forbid that I should be disturbed and made unhappy 
by other people's malice ! 

Men. I have told you what my master said ; to avoid dis- 
cord, he desires — 

Chris. Discord ! Heaven preserve me from it. I think 
I can stay here in this room peaceably, without having my 
tranquillity disturbed, much less disturbing any one's else. 

Men. But if you are satisfied, my lady may be displeased. 

Chris. It may be so, I cannot answer for another person's 
conduct ; I have enough to do to take care of my own. 

Men. I do not know what to say ; have your own way. 
I shall go and tell my master. (Aside,) [Exit, 

Chris. Well ! {Drawing a long breath,) The toilet stands 
in this room more convenient for her admirers. Good God ! 
what guides to perdition are here ! (Going to the toilet.) Pots 
of red, and of white, to cover blemishes, and to overcome poor 
weak human nature. Ah ! if this looking-glass could draw 
out all vices from the heart, my sister-in-law would not take 
the pleasure she does in standing before it all day long. On 
the other hand, what comfort there is in a good conscience ; 
it shows itself in the face, (she lifts up her hood a Utile and 
looks with complacency in the glass^) and gives it an angelic 
appearance. 'Tis true, I am older than my sister-in-law, but 
I would not change natural complexions with her ; no, in- 
deed would I not. And these flowers — how beautiful they are 
— 'tis a shame they should serve only for worldly ornaments ; 
at least I'll take two of them, and devote them, in ray room, 
to a better use. (She takes them up, and finds a note,) Good 
God ! It must be a declaration of love. I tremble for the 
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salvation of the unhappy sinner : I may read it, as it is open. 
If my sister-in-law should come in — there are but two lines; 
heaven will watch for me. {Reads.) "Most charming Ca- 
milla : Accept these Jlowers ; I pray do not refuse them, for U 
would be a dreadful mortijicalion to a heart which you know is 
wholly yours, Guglielmi." What language is this ! Wretched 
brother ! go, trust to the fidelity of your wife. Oh ! how for- 
tunate it was that I came into the room— that 1 remained here 
*-that I took up the flowers — that I read the note. All, all is 
the inspiration of heaven. Now let us think what use — 

Enter Fulgentio. 

FuLG. {Interrupting Aer.) Sister, if you love me, do 
oblige me by leaving this room. 

Chris. Brother, heaven loves you ; be grateful that I was 
inspired to come here. 

FuLG. Why so? 

Cheis. Promise you will not give way to your anger, to 
violence, to reproaches against your wife. 

FuLG. You know very well whether I am capable of do- 
ing so. 

Chris. Then arm yourself with courage, and read. {Crives 
him the note.) 

FuLG. It is the Lieutenant's handwriting. {Reads,) 

Chris. *Tis time you should fasten a bridle on your wife 
to put an end to her follies ; no one is more anxious than I 
am to see harmony preserved between two persons who are 
united in holy bands ; and since — 

FuLG. Are you done ? Where did you find this note ? 

Chris. Pll tell you : seeing this bunch of flowers — 

FuLG. And you found the note in it ? 

Chris. Exactly. 

FuLO. Put back the note and the flowers where you found 
them. 

Chris. Ah ! my brother — 

FuLG. No reply ; if you will not do it, give them to me 
and I will do it myself. 

Chris. I'll do it. I'll do it. {Puts the note hack.) 

FuLG. What is the meaning of this restless prying man- 
ner of yours ? There is no evil except in your own thoughts. 
What harm is there in a young gentleman's writing in a 
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Style of gallantry to a young lady ? My wife is conscious 
there is nothing wrong in it ; there is no violation of propriety 
in such a correspondence : were it otherwise, the note would 
not have been found among the flowers. This circumstance 
convinces me more than ever that Camilla loves me alone, 
and if any one has fixed his thoughts on her, his labor is 
lost. 

Chris. Charity, it is true, tells us to interpret every thing 
in the best sense ; and yet last evening, being by accident 
in the ante-chamber, while the Lieutenant was taking leave, 
1 saw him kiss Donna Camilla's hand — 

FuLG. Kissing the hand is a mark of respect. 

Chris. I thought your wife looked orl him with too much 
complacency. 

FuLG. You are mistaken ; politeness does not permit us 
to turn away the eyes when we are conversing with any 
one. 

Chris. Besides, I heard the Lieutenant distinctly ask her 
for her picture. (More earnestly,) 

FuLG. Her picture ! (Excited,) 

Chris. Yes, her picture ; but observe, I do not wish to 
come to a hasty j udgment ; 1 will not say positively she pro- 
naised it to him. 

FuLG. (With suppressed feeling.) It is impossible. 

Chris. However — 

FuLG. It is impossible, I tell you. {In an angry tone.) 

Chris. You seem to me to be getting angry. I should 
perhaps have done better to be silent ; is it not so ? 

FuLG. Yes, much better. Now, my sister, I see that 
henceforth this house is not the place for you. 

Chris. What ? Are these the^thanks I get for my good 
advice ? 

FuLG. I place no confidence in what you say ; for you 
always think ill of people, and speak worse. 

Chris. I swear to you, on my conscience, that nothing 
but a zeal for your good — 

FuLG. Yes, yes, the usual zeal of envious devotees, like 
you, who, under the appearance of virtue, and the pretext 
of serving their friends, seek only to gratify their secret hate, 
and to breed discord in families. 

Chris. You surprise me ; I am not one of these. 
12* 
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FuLG. Let me have a proof, then, by giving up this 
room. 

Chris. Ask any thing else of me, my dear brother. 

FuLG. Some one is coming, let us be quiet. 

Chris. I certainly am averse to giving it up, but I 
wish — 

FuLG. Then you mean to keep it ? 

Chris. If you do not object. 

FuLG. For the present, do as you please, indiscreet, dis- 
obliging, obstinate woman. [Exit. 

Chris. My patience has carried the day. Here's my 
sister-in-law, I must not lose my composure. (Sits down.) 



SCENE II. — Christina, Camilla, and Paulina. 

Cam. Donna Christina here ! how provoking. (Aside to 
PauUna.) 

Paul. Menico told me she was determined to maintain 
her right to the room. (Aside to Camilla,) 

Cam. ril find some way of getting rid of her. (As before.) 
(Christina rises, salutes her in a formal manner, and sits 
doum.) Good morning, my sister-in-law. I see you have 
been out already this morning. 

Chris. Yes ; I have been doing a little something for the 
poor, in these carnival times ; when most people think of 
nothing but pleasure, extravagance, and eating and drinking, 
there is more merit in acts of charity. 

Cam. The same old strain. (Aside to Paulina.) - 

Chris. But alas! youth quickly passes: old age advan- 
ces, and with it come the wretched consequences of a dissi- 
pated life. 

Paul. What tiresome preaching ! (Aside to Camilla.) 

Cam. My sister-in-law, do you know that this apart- 
ment — 

Chris. Yes, I was told of it : but yet I am persuaded 
you will consent for me to remain here, when I have been 
accustomed to it so many years. 

Cam. You may command as you please ; but you, who 
are fond of solitude, would not choose to be in this room 
where there will be so much company. 
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Chris. Til willingly remain here, provided there is no 
harm in it. 

Cam. Donna Christina you displease me : you will not 
succeed in this new way of treating me ; and I am well in- 
formed you suffer no occasion to pass without censuring my 
conduct. 

Paul. Now it comes. (Aside,) 

Chris. Pardon me. 1 am not ignorant of what charity 
requires. 

Cam. It appears to me its limits are very narrow in 
your estimation. 

Chris. You are endeavoring to make me lose my tem- 
per ; but, I tell you, you will not succeed. 

Cam. Whether you lose your temper or not is the same 
to me ; you ought to have more respect for the wife of your 
brother, not to say for the mistress of this house. 

Chris. I treat every one with respect, but I know no 
mistress where my fortune is placed, and when all I have 
in the world is in this household. 

Cam. You would do much better to employ yourself 
about your pious duties, and* not disturb the peace of other 
people. 

Chris. It is not worth while for you to get into a pas- 
sion ; for be it as it may, I am determined to stay here. 

Cam. Paulina, give me the phial of musk. (Aside to 
Paulina,) 

Paul. Well thought of. (Aside, giving the phial to Ca- 
milUa, who opens it.) 

Chris. Oh ! what a horrid smell : my head, my nerves. 
I can't stand it. (Gets up.) 

Cam. In truth I am sorry — (Still holding it to her.) 

Chris. Paulina, go and bring me a cup of camomile. 

Paul. But now I — 

Cam. Sister-in-law, you cannot bear the smell of musk, 
and I detest that of camomile, so you must have patience. 

Chris. Heaven pardon you ! (Puts her handkerchief to 
her nose.) 

Cam. The devil take you ! (Aside.) 

Enter the Lieutenant Guglielmi. 
Lieut. My service to you, Donna Camilla. (Kisses her 
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hand.) Donna Christina my respects to you. {Christina draws 
hack her hand to prevent his kissing it,) 

Lieut. Don't be uneasy, I have no intention of doing vio- 
lence to your modesty. What a prude Donna Christina is. 
(Aside to Camilla.) 

Cam. And with this exception, she is one of the mosi 
obliging persons in the world ; for notwithstanding the strong 
smell of musk, (opens the phial again,) which is so shocking 
to her most delicate nerves, and to her head, she is so kind 
as to insist on giving me her delightful company. 

Chsis. I must go, I can bear it no longer. (In great 
vexation makes a curtsey,) [Exit. 

Cam. I have found out the way to get rid of her. 

Lieu. You have been very fortunate in succeeding; 
these ancient maidens are insuperable. 

Cam. Lieutenant, sit down. Paulina, go and get my 
veil ready. (Camilla and the Lieutenant sit doum.) 

Paul. Yes, madam : it goes on well. (Aside.) [Exit. 

Cam. I thank you. Lieutenant, for these beautiful flowers. 

Lieut. Oh, a trifle ! But w^^at ! have you not untied the 
riband ? 

Cam. V\\ tell you— 

Lieut. How unlucky I am ! Did you suppose I could 
send them without a note to you ? 

Cam. Indeed! a note! who could have believed it — you 
make me tremble : if my husband had found it — what would 
he have thought of me ? 

Lieut. Let us see at once. (Unties the riband and gives 
ihe note to Camilla.) Thank heaven, here it is. 

Cam. (Reads it.) How polite you are Lieutenant ; but 
I cannot be certain these sentiments are sincere. (Point- 
ing to the note.) 

Lieut. How can you doubt it ? 

Cam. Ah no ! I fear they are nothing but those common 
phrases that men are so prodigal of, when addressing our sex. 

Lieut. Oh ! you must have a better opinion of your merit 
and my honesty. You are formed to inspire the utmost love 
and respect, and I am incapable of falsehood or of conceal- 
ing from you any of my feelings. If she believes me, poor 
lady! (Aside.) 

Cam. Besides, it is reported that Donna Flaminia has 
a large share in your heart. 
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Lieut. Why do you mention to me the name of Donna 
Flaminia ? I have no concern with her, much or little. I 
sometimes pay her visits of ceremony ; but, may the light- 
ning of heaven strike me, if ever I said one word of love 
to her. 

Cam. She every where confidently asserts that you are 
her lover. 

Lieut. Oh no ! she knows at this very time that I think 
of no one but you. You alone, beautiful Camilla, are the 
mistress of my whole heart ; and no one else, not Venus her- 
self, were she to appear on earth, could make any impression 
on me. (Approaches her chair and kisses her hand again,) 

Cam. Your language is most delightful, but at the same 
time it agitates and makes me tremble. 

Lieut. And what cause have you for uneasiness or fear ? 
Our friendship is within the bounds of honor ; my sentiments 
are pure. I breathe for you nothing but the most respectful 
love, in which the heart and mind alone have part. 

Cam. Are you speaking the truth, Lieutenant ? 

Lieut. Nothing but the truth proceeds from my lips. 

Cam. Your words remove from me every doubt and every 
fear. I repose in full confidence on your honor. 

Lieut. Now, if you please, let us speak of the picture 
that you told me last night — 

Enter Paulina. 

Paul. Signior Raimond to wait on you, my lady. 

Lieut. This sage philosopher comes very inopportunely. 
{To Camilla.) 

Cam. {To the Lieutenant.) Have patience ! perhaps it is 
for the best. {To Paulina.) Ask him to walk up, and 
carry these flowers into my closet. 

Paul. {Lifts up the curtain before the door.) Without 
my going down here are Siguier Raimond, and Donna Fla- 
minia. 

Lieut. Oh me ! {Aside.) 

Cam. Her visit is intended for you. 

Lieut. Oh ! by no means. 

Enter Donna Flaminia, leaning on the arm of Signioe Fi- 
lucca, who is hobbling with the govt, and Raimond. 

Flam. Good morning. Donna Camilla. 
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Cam. My dear friend, {they embrace f) Signior Raimond, 
Signior Filucca, I pray be seated. Paulina bring chairs. 
(Paulina hrings chairs, and takes away ike Jlowers,) [Exit. 

Flam. Lieutenant, I'm your servant. (Coldly,) 

Lieut. Donna Flaminia, my respects to you. (A Utile 
embarrassed. They sit dovm.) 

Flam. Pardon me, if I ventured to come in without 
giving you notice. Among friends we don't stand on cere- 
mony. 

Cam. Certainly not. Your company is always accep- 
table. 

Flam. But indeed, I did not know the Lieutenant was 
here. I am afraid I have interrupted a very agreeable t6te- 
&.t6te. 

Cam. Oh, no indeed — 

Flam. But what could I do ? I was so anxious to know 
how you would be dressed this evening. 

Cam. Why, as it is a masquerade ball — 

Flam. On this occasion I shall wear a trimming of sil- 
ver — 

Cam. Every one can do as they please; there is no 
etiquette, no rule, you know. 

Flam. Yes, but to be distinguished from others — What 
are you going to wear ? 

Cam. I don't know yet. I shall put on the first dress 
that comes to my hand. 

Flam. Eh ! we know, we know the new dress. 

Lieut. Come, don't be always talking of new dresses 
and fashions. 

Raim. The Lieutenant is right ; when it comes to dresses 
and fashions, ladies are always ready to make a poor figure 
in conversation. 

Cam. Let us change the subject, and talk of yourself. 
Is your new book published yet ? 

Raim. It is published, and here is a copy that I have the 
honor of presenting to you. (Gives a book to Camilla.) 

Cam. I am infinitely obliged to you. 

Raim. It is a little work intended for every accomplished 
lady of good taste. 

Cam. Really? 

Raim. And for every gallant and unprejudiced gentleman, 
such as the Lieutenant is now, and as Signior Filucca was in 
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times gone by. {Camilla looks at the hook and then shows it 
to the Lieutenant,) 

FiL. Oh, there you are right. In my young days, no 
one was gayer or more gallant than I. 

Flam. But now your health is so feeble, that you can 
hardly totter along on your legs. 

FiL. I am not so feeble as you suppose. But for my 
cough, when the sciatica and gout leave me a little ease, I 
don't yield to any young man now. 

Raim. Bravo ! Signior Filucca, I like your spirit. 

Flam. It is now three years, dear Filucca, that I have 
had the good fortune to know you, and in that time you have 
always been suffering from some pain or other ; and when 
you wait on me — which, thank heaven, is not oflen, no more 
than it ought to be — to tell the truth, I am obliged to help 
you walk, and to support you. 

FiL. You are always ready to insult and abuse me in 
this way ; this is my reward for my devoted attentions to 
you. Do you know what I'll do ? I'll visit you no more. 

Flam. Now come! I was only jesting, dear; you shall 
always be my dearest Filucca, shall you not? {They aU 
laugh at Flaminia caressing Filucca*) Are you laughing at 
what I say ? 

Cam. No, indeed ! We were laughing at Siguier Rai- 
mond's book. 

Flam. Let me see it ; I have not heard the title yet. 
Ah, vile Lieutenant ! he shall pay dearly for his conduct. 
(Aside,) 

Raim. I will have the honor of presenting a copy also to 
Donna Flaminia, if she will permit me. 

Flam. I shall esteem it a great favor. I may so have 
the reputation of a learned lady. {Aside.) 

Cam. Donna Flaminia, do you read much 1 

Flam. Oh, fie ! I read a little at night, when I first goto bed. 

Cam. But your reading then must incommode your hus- 
band, Don Costanzo. 

Flam. Husband, indeed ! and pray who is Don Costan- 
zo ? You make me laugh ! Why, we have been married 
five years, and more. 

Lieut. Yes, a good deal more. {Aside to Camilla,) 

Flam. And you know, too, I have company all day. 

Lieut. Yes, the company of Signior Filucca and her dog. 
{Aside to Camilla,) 
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Cam. And sometimes yours. (Aside to the Lieutenant.) 

Lieut. I go there once a month. (Aside to Camilla.) 

Flam. But indeed, my dear Camilla, after a year of 
matrimony, hushand and wife ought to be no longer in each 
other's way. Is it not so, Don Raimond ? 

Raim. Most certainly. At that rate. Donna Camilla will 
have only a few months to wait, when she will be at liberty. 

Flam. But many wives anticipate it. 

Cam. Yes, and a great many continue it at an age when 
their thoughts ought to be on other objects. 

Flam. Let us see the title of the book. ( Turns over the 
leaves.) 

Cam. My words hit the mark. ^ 

Lieut. You always speak with > (Aside to each other.) 
wit and spirit. ) 

Flam. My curses on them both. (Aside.) 

Raim. The title is, "The Realm of Love, a Poem, in 
twelve cantos." 

FiL. Oh ! an excellent subject. 

Flam. It treats, I have no doubt, of affairs of gallantry. 

Raim. Very well. Donna Flaminia, you have divined it. 
I treat of subjects that animate the spirits, that delight the 
heart. I admire women, and love them sincerely. I wish 
every fair lady would take me for her guide : I would teach 
her lessons, which, perhaps, she had not learned before, and 
that could not fail to improve her greatly. 

Lieut. Yours appears to me to be, indeed, the true phi- 
losophy. 

Raim. I wish the whole world to enjoy themselves : hus- 
bands should be indulgent ; ladies kind, and never harsh ; 
lovers neither timid nor jealous; and in this manner the 
most important system of human happiness would be fully 
developed. Do me the favor to listen to my invocation to 
Venus, for I begin as Lucretius did. Permit me. (Takes 
the hook from Flaminia.) 

Cam. Lucretius ? (Aside to the Lieutenant.) 

Lieut. Probably an author, or an ancient philosopher. 
(Aside to Camilla.) 

Flam. I lay he meant to say Lucretia. (Aside to Fih 
ucca.) 

FiL. I never heard before of this Lucretius. (Aside to 
Flaminia.) 
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Raim. Listen, if you please. 
Lieut. Silence. 
Cam. We are all attention. 
Raim. (Reads,) Venus, Celestial queen of love, 
Both men below and gods above. 

Thy gentle laws obey ; 
For thee Mars leaves the sanguine field. 
To thy bright charms is proud to yield. 

And willing homage pay. 
From thy example mortals see 
Desires ever should be free, 
And spurn at human ties. 
Great nature's plan let all pursue, 
To nature's dictates still be true. 
And snatch the joy that flies. 
Lieut. Oh ! a most beautiful beginning ! What do you 
say, ladies ? 

Flam. Ask Donna Camilla. 
Cam. I think it beautiful. 

Raim. Then I am satisfied. What do you say to it, 
Filucca ? 

Flam. He is asleep. 
Lieut. Excellent! 

Cam. To go to sleep at the side of his mistress is an un- 
pardonable offence. 

Flam. Vexatious ! (Aside.) Donna Camilla, I will 
interrupt you no longer. 

Cam. What ! you are not going already ? 
Flam. Yes, the hair dresser is waiting for me. 
Lieut. She dresses her hair herself. (Aside to Camilla.) 
Cam. (Laughing.) I know it. 
Flam. Wake, Signior Filucca. (Shaking him,) 
FiL. Here I am — here I am. 

Flam. Handsome behavior, to sleep in company ! Come, 
get up. 

Cam. Don't treat him so roughly. 

Fil. Ah ! ah ! ( Yavming, rises and falls hack in his 
chair.) 

Flam. Signior Raimond, if you will favor me with your 
company, as I do not wish to incommode the Lieutenant — 
Lieut. I am ready to wait on you. 
Cam. No, don't go away ) .^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ j 

Lieut. Well, if I can help it. S ^ ' 
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Raibi . Eh ! let rae go with you. Do you know what 
two of my lines say ? 

The beast that had no one's good word, 
Has often proved the best of the herd. 
FiL. I'll follow you presently. Ah! ah! (Yawns.) 
Lieut. Some one is coming up. 

Cam. My husband, with my father. (Looking towards the 
door.) 

Enter Don Edoardo and Don Fulgentio. 

FvLQ. Your servant, gentlemen. 

Ed. Your humble servant. Company at this hour ! I 
have not seen these before in your house, son-in-law. (Aside 
to Fulgentio.) 

FuLG. This is Donna Flaminia, an accomplished, gallant, 
admired, and most courteous lady ; in a word, the bosom 
friend of my wife. 

Flam. You are too polite, Don Fulgentio. 

Ed. I am happy to hear it. This gentleman I presume 
is the Lieutenant Guglielmi ? 

LiEirr. At your service, Colonel. 

Ed. Quick, to the camp: the Gazette of this morning 
announces the commencement of hostilities. 

Lieut. And I shall hasten with pleasure to serve my 
king and country. 

Ed. Well spoken! I am rejoiced to hear such noble 
sentiments : at the first beating of the drum, a soldier should 
leave every thing and obey its call. 

Raim. Colonel, you must have compassion on so many 
ladies, who will shed tears at his departure. 

Ed. Ah ! tears: let them cry. What gentleman is this? 
(Pointing to Raimond,) 

FuLG. He is Signior Raimond Acidi. 

Ed. Ah ! I know him by reputation : a poet, a literary 
man, a philosopher, a lover of adventures of gallantry, the 
patron of the fair sex. 

Raim. You have described me well, Colonel. 

Flam. Well, let us go now. Your servant, gentlemen. 

Cam. Why should you go so soon? > ,y, embrace \ 

Flam. I must, now. \ ^^'^^ emorace.) 

Raim. What engaging sincerity ! (Aside,) 
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Cam. I hope this tiresome woman will not come here 
again in a hurry. (Aside,) 

[Exit Flaminia tPi^ Raimono. 

FiL. Wait, I say ; wait for me. 

Ed. Oh, poor Filucca ! he's of the rear-guard. 

FiL. What am I to do ? 

Ed. You and Tare nearly of the same age ; I have made 
six campaigns with the army, and am more active than you. 

FiL. Wait, I say, Donna Flaminia. (Looking towards 
the door.) The sedentary life I lead has been an injury 
to me. (He hobbles out) 

Ed. By his bad habits he has ruined his constitution and 
his fortune. 

Enter Mbnico. 

Men. Dinner is ready, sir. 

Lieut. I'll take my leave. {Going,) 

Ed. (Stopping him,) Eh ! come Lieutenant, you ought 
to stay with us. We'll talk of the last campaign. Don 
Fulgentio will not let you go. 

FuLG. Will you do me the honor to stay to dinner ? 

Lieut. He speaks with his teeth closed. (Aside.) hi 
truth, an engagement — 

Ed. Eh ! come, come, soldiers do not stand on ceremony. 
"Put off your sword and go in with us : alions done sans fa- 
^ans. I had rather converse with a soldier than with the 
most celebrated lawyer in the world. (Aside.) 

FuLG. Do us the favor then — 

( The Lieutenant takes off his sword, and puts it with his 
hat on a table.) 

Ed. Ceremony is annoying. I will go first, and find 
places for you all. [Eosit, 

Lieut. This is an unexpected pleasure, dear Camilla. 
{Aside to her, gives her his arm.) 

Cam. If you speak from your heart. (Aside to him ; they 
go out together.) 

FuLG. Let us observe what follows. My heart, be firm ; 
be not discouraged. I perceive the designs of the Lieutenant ; 
and it shall not be long before the remedy is applied. 

END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I. — Enter Paulina and Menico with lights ; Pau- 
lina arranging the toilet. 

Men. I confess I have fears it will not end well. 

Paul. Nonsense, I tell you — nonsense. 

Men. We will see at the end of the game which of us 
is right. 

Paul. I do not perceive any great harm. 

Men. Did not you observe the looks the Lieutenant cast 
towards my lady ? 

Paul. Well, what then ? don't you know we cannot 
always command our looks ; when the heart directs the eyes, 
can reason control them ? 

Men. How the Lieutenant made me laugh : when they 
first sat down to table he appeared calm, modest, respectful ; 
after the wine had heated his imagination a little, he could not 
restrain his passion ; — tender words, stolen glances, every 
motion indicated — 

Paul. Nothing at all, I tell you ; only to give animation 
to the conversation. 

Men. But this animation was not altogether agreeable to 
our master. I watched how all of a sudden he became 
serious — how every now and then his voice was broken, trem- 
ulcus—- enough to make one shudder. 

Paul. Ah ! before long he will reconcile himself, like so 
many others, to be blind and deaf when occasion requires : 
but tell me, what are they doing now ? 

Men. My master has retired into his own room ; Donna 
Christina is walking backwards and forwards in the hall for 
exercise, or rather to overhear every thing that is going on. 

Paul. She has that cursed vice of constantly prying into 
other people's affairs ; you may always find her behind a 
curtain ; — and Don Edoardo ? 

Men. He is fast asleep before the fire, while my lady 
and the Lieutenant are talking together — 

Paul. Silence, here she comes. (Looking towards the 
door.) 

Men. With the Lieutenant, if I am not mistaken. {Look- 
ing out.) 
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Paul. Quick, let us go ; you that way, I this ; we will 
meet in the hall. 

Men. Why should we go ? 

Paul. Are you a blockhead ! do you Dot know how 
precious to lovers is the languid hour after dinner. 

Men. What a wicked jade she is ! 

[Exeunt on opposite sides of the stage, 

SCENE 11. — Enter Donna Camilla, and the Lieutenant 

following her. 

Cam. For the love of heaven, leave me. 

Lieut. Unkind ! It is impossible you can have the least 
regard for me, if you treat me with so much cruelty. 

Cam. But, oh Grod ! propriety, decorum— did you not ob- 
serve the humor my husband was in at the close of dinner ? 
How cross he was ! and then he suddenly rose and went 
away. If he comes into this room, there will be trouble for 
us both. 

Lieut. Don Fulgentio cannot accuse us of indiscretion : 
in any event, I left my hat and sword here, and how can I 
go away without coming into this room ? 

Cam. That is true ; but yet I am not easy. Pardon me, 
dear Lieutenant, but you are not cautious enough : the 
expressions that escaped you at table, those graceful double 
entendres, your eyes so frequently directed to me — 

Lieut. My eyes were perhaps not the only ones in fault. 
I forced myself to look down when I was talking to you ; 
but, may I say it ? {tenderly^) you, dearest Camilla, were, 
I am afraid, not more on your guard than I was. 

Cam. So much the worse, then : do you censure me for 
my weakness ? {In a serious tone,) 

Lieut. Heaven forbid, my idol, that I should censure 
you for what is the greatest pleasure of my life ; but I, you 
see — 

Cam. Go away, I beg you ; duty requires it. An un- 
happy presentiment — 

Lieut. This is folly, charming Camilla ; it is a relic of 
the austerity of your early education. Heaven knows how 
I respect you, and ihat 1 never would persuade you to any 
thing wrong : but you ought to remember you are young 
and beautiful, and that innocent conversation is not forbidden 
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to one in your situation. If, in the beginning, you are afraid 
of the jealousy of your husband, it is all over; you will 
never again be your own mistress, even so much as to go out 
of doors when you please ; he will become your tyrant; you 
will lead the life of a slave, and be in continual dread. See 
Donna Octavia, Donna Eugenia, and Donna Hertensia — ^all 
have their cavaliers : the world applauds their choice ; and 
their husbands, who are men of sense, never disturb them- 
selves about such trifles, but let things take their usual 
course. 

Cam. My husband, you may be assured, is not of this 
temper. 

LiEiTT. He is not now, but he will become so. You ought 
by all means to bring matters to a point — ^to form your barrier 
at first — to use firmness, to prevent his imposing a yoke on 
you, that will render you for ever wretched. Moreover, the 
friendship I have to-day formed with your father, will au- 
thorize me to frequent your house. 

Cam. Yes ; but in the meantime, {looking if any one is 
coming in,) I beg you to leave me ; return in time for the 
ball, or half an hour sooner, if you will : but now, indeed — 

Lieut. I'll go if you insist, but on one condition. 

Cam. Well, what is it ? 

Lieut. That you give me your picture. 

Cam. What [ this instant ? 

Lieut. I know you have it with you. 

Cam. I will not deny it, but yet — 

Lieut. What! do you still have difficulties? So you 
would deprive me of every hope — of all comfort ? some unfore- 
seen accident may prevent your giving it to me at another 
time. Do you believe me capable of making an improper 
use of so precious a gift ? 

Cam. I don't say that ; but — 

Lieut. But you think it. Now if you have so unfavora- 
ble an opinion of me, I will never set my foot in your house 
again ; no, never ; I will never come here again. 

Cam. You put a wrong construction on my sentiments. 

Lieut. And you do not appreciate my devotion. 

Cam. Pardon me — 

Lieut. This doubt of my honor hurts me in the tenderest 
poiDt. 

Cam. And your nice sensibility adds to my good opinion 
'f you, and renders you still more dear to me. 
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Lieut. If, then, you hold me in such esteem; if you are 
so well convinced of my honor, give me the picture. I ask 
it of you, not to bring you to my mind, for you are every 
moment present, but I beg it as a pledge of your friendship, 
the dearest pledge I could have to console me when I am 
forced to be at a distance from you. She must now give it 
to me. (Aside.) 

Enter Donna Christina softly ; she stands listening unob- 
served. 

Cam. Now leave me ; I am afraid somebody will hear — 

Lieut. A last efibrt. (Aside, and throws himself at her 
feet,) I will never leave your feet till you grant me this 
favor. r 

Cam. What fatal influence have you over me ! Ah, Lieu- 
tenant, rise ; do not sport with my honor ; do not betray me ; 
here — (Stands in suspense. He takes the picture from her 
hand and rises,) Ah ! no, do not take it from me — I beg 
you. [Exit Christina. 

Lieut. Could I have the baseness to betray you ? I swear 
by this beautiful face, which I esteem above all the gifts of 
the world ; I swear by every thing that is sacred upon earth, 
that no one shall ever know I have received this treasure 
from you. 

Cam. Then keep your promise and go. 

Lieut. Yes, dearest, since you insist on it, I will go. 
See, I have my sword and my hat — (Puts them on,) How 
the poor lady yields ! I would not take a hundred crowns 
for this scene of romance. (Aside,) At what hour do you 
go to the ball ? 

Cam. At ten o'clock. 

Lieut. At ten then — 

Cam. If you corfie a little sooner there will be no harm. 

Lieut. Yes, PU come in time, without fail. You do not 
go in a mask, I suppose ? 

Cam. Oh ! no. I shall wear a very rich new dress. I 
must show it to you ; see, here it is. (Shows it to him,) 

Lieut. Oh how it becomes you ! how beautiful the de- 
sign ! and the colors ! You will be the idol of the evening. 

Cam. You are jesting : a great many there will eclipse 
me. 
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Lieut. Impossible ! With those eyes ; with that beauti- 
ful figure — 

Cam. Dear Lieutenant ! 

Lieut. Adorable Camilla ! {Kissing her hand.) Adieu 
till ten o'clock. 

Cam. Don't let me wait for vou. 

Lieut. There is no danger. 

(When the Lieutenant is in the act of going, enter Paulina 

hastily; the Lieutenant stops!) 

Paul. Ah ! my lady ! 

Cam. What's the matter ? 

Paul. If you had seen him ! Your husband — 

Lieut. Something strange has happened. (Aside, re* 
turns.) 

Paul. Just now the hair-dresser came — 

Cam. I was waiting for him. 

Paul. I know it. My master met him in the hall, and 
dismissed him without ceremony, saying you had fainted, 
that you were delirious, and that you could not go to the ball 
to-night. 

Cam. Is it possible he can have acted so ? 

Paul. As I heard him, I trembled for you. 

Lieut. I cannot comprehend — 

Cam. What insulting and unheard of treatment ! Does 
he think to play the tyrant ? I will go in spite of him ; and 
it is for you. Lieutenant, who are my friend, to speak and 
to act ; you ought to be my protector against my husband 
and against n)y father too. 

Lieut. In truth — 

Cam. I not go to the ball ! I stay at home ! 

Lieut. And the last night of the carnival too ; it is too 
bad. 

Cam. Was my father present when my husband dared — 

Paul. No, my lady, no one but Donna Christina. 

Lieut. I see your husband is not inclined to take things 
patiently. I do not wish to expose your peace to any risk, 
so permit me for the present to retire : I will return at a more 
favorable time. 

Cam. What ! Can you leave me to the unjust anger of 
my husband ? I choose you shall remain here, and you 
ought to do so. 
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Lieut. I always obey your orders : this time against my 
will. (Aside.) 

Cam. I want him to come, that he may hear me. Ah ! 
yes, Lieutenant, you were right ; hereafter I will act as you 
say, I will follow your advice ; I repent of having been too 
submissive. I will begin this evening — ^yes, this evening : 
and I will go to the ball if it cost me my life. 

Lieut. You are very right ; but if Siguier Fulgentio is 
positive you shall not go ? 

Paul. If you believe me, there was such fierceness in 
his countenance that he frightened me : he gave me such 
looks — 

Cam. Come, no unhappy forebodings. 

Lbeut. Heaven protect me I If you go to the ball I will 
accompany you ; if not, I give you my word I will imme- 
diately return home, and go straight to bed. I must tell her 
so. (Aside.) 

Cam. Then you will not go without me 1 

Lieut. Certainly not ; I will console myself by looking 
at your picture. (Aside to her.) 

Cam. If it were true. Ah ! here is my husband. 

Lieut. Unlucky ! I am unwilling to make an open at- 
tack on the marital rights ; but as I am here, there is no get- 
ting off: I must make the best of it, (Aside.) 

Enter Don Fulgentio. 

Cam. (Somewhat excited, hut controlling herself.) Don 
Fulgentio, Paulina has told me^— 

FuLG. That I have sent away your hair-dresser. It is 
true. 

Lieut. Rather short. (Aside,) 

Cam. It seems as if you want to make a fool of me. 

FuLG. Fy, fy. 

Cam. I hope you will, at least, tell me the reason of such 
extravagant— 

FuLG. The reason ? Soon after you sat down to table, I 
saw that vapors had flown to your head ; a strange agitation 
took possession of you — ^your eyes rolled in a singular man- 
ner ; it seemed to me a miracle thai you could stand on 
your feet : the Lieutenant will do me the justice-^ 

Lieut. I — 
13 
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FuLG. (Interrupting him, and speaking to Camilla.) I 
love you too much, and will not expose you to such immi- 
nent hazard of getiiog sick. 

Cam. But you — (Impatiently,) 

FuLG. Oh ! positively, I will not suffer you to leave the 
house. 

Paul. She will make battle for it. (Aside.) 

(Camilla makes a sign for the Lieutenant to speak.) 

Lieut. Don Fulgentio, pardon me, if I presume to inter- 
fere in your affairs. 

FuLG. You do me an haaor I have no pretension to. 

Lieut. It appears to me, that Donna Camilla, by using 
proper precautions, might go to the ball, without running 
any risk — or at least — 

FuLG. How is your health. Lieutenant ? 

Lieut. Very good, thank heaven. 

FuLG. That is not the case with my wife, she has need 
of repose ; if the Lieutenant will walk into the other room, 
Don Edoardo will keep him company. 

Lieut. A thousand thanks : but with your permission I 
will take my leave. 

FuLG. As you please. 

LiBUT. I will come to-morrow morning, if you have no 
objection, to inquire if your wife has recovered. 

FuLG. I shall esteem it a favor. 

Lieut. My respects. I am in time to offer my arm to 
Donna Flaminia. (Aside.) 

FuLG. Your servant. Here. (Calling.) A light for the 
Lieutenant. [ExU the Lieutenant. 

Paul. I will light him down, sir ; so I shall escape a 
scene, and receive a present into the bargain. (Aside.) [Exit, 

Cam. Then you have resolved, Don Fulgentio, that I 
shall be exposed to universal ridicule, and that the whole 
world shall be pointing at me. 

FuLG. £h I the world has other things to attend to, in- 
stead of pointing at one for not going to a ball. 

Cam. You might at least have given me notice two days 
ago ; it would have saved me the trouble of having a new 
dress made. 

FuLG. I hope you do not accuse me of having persuaded 
you to get it. 

Cam. No; but I never expected such treatment from 
you : at least, if there was any reason— » 
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FuLG. Any reason, Camilla ? 

Cam. {Confused.) Yes, I want to know of you — 

FuLG. Camilla, I tell you you are not well ; and your 
disease is constantly getting worse, so that you are almost 
delirious. 

Cam. Your manner is very irritating. 

FuLG. I wish to see if Don Bdoardo is awake. (Going.) 
To-morrow we will talk of it. 

Cam. I must submit from necessity. (Aside.) Don 
Fulgentio, stay a moment : is it possible you can refuse me 
this favor, that I beg so earnestly ; you who have always till 
now done all you could to show your affection and tender- 
ness ? Ah ! why are you so unkind this time only ? I pro- 
mise you, that hereafter, I will do every thing you wish, and 
you shall never have any cause to complain of me. 

FuLG. So much the better for us both ; we will see : 
now let me go. 

Cam. No ; I will not let you go, until you grant me the 
favor I ask ; I will throw myself at your feet to implore 
you. 

FuLG. No, for heaven's sake. If this were known, then 
you would justly be pointed at. No, no ; an amiable wife, 
as you are, ought to yield, and not desire to do any thing 
against the withes of her husband. 

Cam. Say what you will, 1 will submit to all — bear all 
with patience, if you will not expose me to the ridicule of 
my friends and acquaintances. For your own honor, grant 
me this favor. The world will say, that in the first months 
of our marriage there is an end to all harmony between us ; 
my father will consider it a most unhappy omen for our 
future life, and I shall be doubly punished. 

FuLG. A thought strikes me. (Aside,) 

Cam. Let me prevail on you, dear Fulgentio. I ask to 
stay at the ball but a few minutes, and I will come away 
directly, if you wish it. 

FuLG. You argue your case so well, that, for this one 
evening, I hardly know how to reply. Now, to show you I 
am not inflexible, since you think both your honor and mine 
is concerned, I will yield to your request, and give you per- 
mission to go to the ball. 

Cam. Ah, you restore me to life. 

FuLG. But on one condition. 
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Cam. Name it. 

FuLG. That you give up all thought of appearing in your 
new dress, and that you be satisfied to go with me, and wear 
a mask. If you agree to this condition, say so. The Lieu- 
tenant will be at the ball, and assuredly in the company of 
some woman. This is enough for me. (Aside) 

Cam. It is better to accept his offer. What shall prevent 
my lifting up my mask when I wish to be seen ? (AsideJ) 

FuLG. As you please. Yes, or no, to my proposal ? 

Cam. I agree readily to go with you, and to give up the 
pleasure of wearing my new dress. 

FuLG. Then we understand each other, and T will go 
into my apartment. At ten o'clock, we will go to the ball. 
Heaven grant I may succeed in causing her to be unde- 
ceived. {Aside.) [Exit. 

Donna Camilla alone. 

Cam. Patience ! (Looking at her new dress.) What a 
sacrifice I make in not appearing in this new dress ; but it 
would be worse not to go at all. [ will see if every thing 
is ready. Paulina. (Calls.) 

Enter Donna Christina. 

Cheis. If you want any thing — 

Cam. I thank you, sister-in-law ; I want my maid. 

Chris. I understand my brother will not consent for you 
to go to the ball. 

Cam. You are mistaken. I am going to the ball, and 
my husband goes with me. 

Chris. Indeed! (With surprise.) 

Cam. Undoubtedly. 

Enter Don Edoardo. 

Ed. My daughter, I wish you a good evening ; I'll re- 
turn home. Enjoy yourself. Your husband tells me you 
are both going together to the ball in masks — 

Cam. Yes, we are. 

Chris. In masks ! Good God ! Ah ! sister-in-law, for 
mercy's sake — 
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Ed. Yes,. mad am, in masks. It is much better to go in 
a mask to a ball than to be speaking ill of people all day, 
and causing dissension between husband and wife. I wish 
you a good evening. I cannot bear these precise, hypocriti- 
cal maidens. (Aside,) [Eadt 

Chris. Now we are by ourselves, dearest sister-in-law — 

Cam. I give you notice I am not in a humor to listen to 
preaching. 

Chris. Two words only, to convince you that all here 
below, in this world — 

Enter Menico. 

Men. Donna Christina, I have carried, as usual, your 
evening glass of punch into your room. I am afraid it will 
gel cold, if you do not — 

Chris. Go, go. I take this as a remedy for my stomach* 

[ExU. 

Cam. Thank heaven, she is gone. Send Paulina to me. 

Men. Yes, madam. 

Cam. That is all. [Exit Menico. 

Enter Paulina. 

Cam. I called you to— 

Paul. I will tell you, I dare not — 

Cam. Quick ! quick ! Get ready a mask for me. 

Paul. Grood ! to bed in a mask ? 

Cam. No, no. To the ball, and not to bed. 

Paul. And your new dress ? 

Cam. Patience ! 

Paul. And the Lieutenant ? 

Cam. Poor fellow ! he will be in sorrow at home. 

Paul. Who goes with you ? 

Cam. My husband. 

Paul. Your husband ! I don't understand — 

Cam. Understand that herein consists our art ; to twist 
and turn men at our pleasure : cries, tears, grief, despair, 
all these cost us little, if we can gain our object. [Exeunt. 

END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. — The scene represents an apartment that serves 

for a coffee-room^ with tables, chairs, and sofas around. 

On the left is the entrance into the ridotto or card-room. 

A large arch divides the forward part of the stage from 

the ball-room, which is brilliantly illuminated. Masked 

figures are seen walking about and sitting down. 

Don Fulgentio and Camilla, wearing masks, come from the 
ball-room and take chairs near a table ; a servant of the 
coffee-room waits on them ; the music continues. 

FuLG. As there is do ooe here, you can lift up your 
mask. {She does so.) Here. {Calls. The servant ap- 
proaches.) Bring us punch. 

Serv. Directly, sir. {Goes in,) 

FuLG. {Raising his mask.) You seem to be very warm. 

Cam. a little. 

FuLG. If you are tired, tell me ; we will go home when 
you please. 

Cam. It is too soon yet ; we can remain here till the 
crowd lessens. 

FuLG. Very well. 

The Orchestra plays, and a dance is performed a^ the Man^ 
ager may direct. The attendants serve Donna Camilla 
and Don Fulgentio. 

Cam. They are coming this way. 

FuLG. Yes, Donna Flaminia with the Lieutenant. 

Cam. {With suppressed feeling.) The Lieutenant ? 

FuLG. Do you wish to speak to him ? 

Cam. No, I do not want to be recognized. 

FuLG. As you please. {They put on their masks.) 

Enter Donna Flaminia and the Lieutenant, jTrom the bottom 

of the Stage. 

Cam. If you have no objection, we can sit more that 
way. 
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FuLG. Let US go then. I am not mistaken. (Aside.) 

Cam. The faithless man has broken his word. (Aside* 
Looks at the Lieutenant, and she and her husband take seats 
a little behind them, where they can hear the conversation,) 

Flam. This lady in a mask is observing you very atten- 
tively. 

Lieut. She is one of these who are looking for adven- 
tures. Will you have some coffee ? 

FLiiM. I prefer rosolio. 

Lieut. Here ! some coffee and rosolio. ( The attendants 
bring it,) 

Flam. What do you think of it, eh ? Donna Camilla 
must now be in a rage at not coming to the ball. 

Lieut. I have no doubt of it, poor lady ! 

Flam. She may keep her new dress for next year ; I 
am delighted that her husband mortified her so. But perhaps 
you do not like to hear me talk so, Lieutenant, do you ? 

Lieut. Why ! do you think I am in love with Donna 
Camilla ? 

Flam. Do you deny it ? You are visiting her at all 
hours. 

Lieut. I go there only for convenience. 

Flam. Besidies, every body knows she is dying with love 
for you. All the neighbors know it — the whole world is 
talking about it. 

Lieut. I cannot prevent her having some liking for me ; 
but I give myself no trouble about her, she is too young, and 
she has no animation, no grace, no spirit. Dear Donna 
Flaminia, every body is not like you. 

Flam. I thank you for the compliment : but for what 
happened this evening, you would have waited on the young 
lady, and I should have had to look out for another cavalier. 
You ought to be ashamed ! 

Lieut. Oh ! no indeed ; I had before positively told 
Donna Camilla that for this evening I was engaged to you. 
To lie to women is only to be even with them. (Aside,) 

(Camilla wishes to go away,) 

Fulg. Do you feel badly? (She jnakes a sign that she 
does,) Let us go further in the room. (They go to the right,) 

Flam. This rosolio has no strength. 

Lieut. At these public places every thing is bad. (Pays 
the attendant.) And now what are you going to do ? Shall 
we return to the ball ? 
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Flam. No ; go with me into the card-room. 

Lieut. Do you want to play ? 

Flam. You have hit it ; 1 will put on my mask and ven- 
ture a few crowns. 

Lieut. Very well. Her husband has not one in the 
world. (Aside.) 

Flam. Come along with me. 

Lieut. No ; I lost my money early in the evening, and 
will play no more. I will take a turn around the ball-room. 

Flam. But let us understand each other first ; you will 
wait for me here in the cofiee-room ? 

Lieut. I shall expect you here without fail. Oh ! see 
who is coming from the card -room. 

Flam. Signior Filucca. He must be out of his senses. 

Enter Signior Filucca ^om ike Ridotto, 

Lieut. Well done, Signior Filucca ? you, too, at the 
ball, when you can hardly stand on your feet ? 

FiL. Why do you go about talking such nonsense ? I 
paid ray money at the door, and so may certainly be here. 

Flam. You will pass the whole night in pain, and to- 
morrow you will be groaning all day. 

FiL. Eh ! 1 shall not pass the whole night here. 

Flam. Where in the world have you been, that we did 
not see you before ? 

FiL. I will tell you. (Sitiing doum,) I determined to 
go round the ball-room with the hope of finding you, when 
all of a sudden, a very polite lady, in a mask, brushed gently 
against my leg ; I was near roaring out with pain, and then 
went to rest myself in the Ridotto. Laugh now, there is 
something to laugh at. 

Lieut. Go on. 

FiL. Seeing they were playing like the devil, I thought I 
would venture a little money : and would you believe it ? in 
two deals I won forty crowns, and that was enough. 

Flam. What won ? 

FiL. Punto. 

Flam. Give me here the forty crowns. 

FiL. What ! do you want to keep them for me ? 

Flam. No, no ; give them here. 

FiL. What will you do with them? {Gives her his 
purse,) 
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Flam. I want to play on your account, and win forty 
more. 

FiL. I am satisfied for to-night. 

Flam. What are you afraid of? You know I am lucky. 

FiL. But see — 

Lieut. Pshaw ! Signior Filucca, you are uncivil ; you 
ought to think yourself fortunate to have Donna Flaminia to 
play for you. 

Flam. Eh! Signior Filucca said it only in jest. He 
knows ray prudence, and is willing to trust me. I will soon 
return with forty crowns more. 

Lieut. Come along. 

Fil. Wait, I will go too. 

Lieut. Do you rest yourself here a little while, and we 
will soon return to you. ( The Lieuterumt and Donna Flami- 
nia go together into the Ridotto.) 

Fil. Donna Flaminia will never lose her own money, and 
if she wins, she will claim half. Well, I must submit ; I like 
her, and have not the resolution to offend her. Now I shall 
be uneasy till I know whether she has lost or won. 

Enter Donna Camilla and Don Fulgentio. 

FuL. How do you feel now ? {To Camilla.) 

Cam. Much better. 

FuLG. Shall we return to the ball-room ? 

Cam. Let us wait here a little while ; this worthless fel- 
low is coming here. I do not know what possesses me to fol- 
low him about so. {Aside. Looks in the direction the Lieute- 
nant is coming, and sits down where she was ai first.) 

Enter the Lieutenant. 

Lieut. And so, Signior Filucca, here you stay, doing 
nothing ? 

FiL. What is there for me to do ? 

Lieut. Observe this female in the mask ; see how she is 
looking at me. She pursues me wherever I go. 

Fil. You may profit by the adventure. 

Lieut. I will lay I make her follow me. 

Fil. Why, as she is a woman, T can easily believe it. 

Lieut. {Looking at Donna Camilla.) Ah ! I think I 
know her. {To Filucca*) 

13* 
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FiL. Indeed ! 

Lieut. Yes, I am sure she is an acquaintance ; she is 
from Turin, and keeps a little boarding-house on the main 
street, just opposite to the one I lodged in. I was attentive 
to her at Bologna last year ; I tell you, in confidence, she is 
desperately in love with me. 

FiL. That is all talk. You have too exalted an opinion 
of your own merit. 

Lieut. Poor Filucca ! how happy the hundredth part of 
my good fortune would make you ! Observe if I am mistaken ; 
I will amuse myself with her. 

FiL. 1 will observe. 

(Fulgentio seeing the Lieutenant coming near, moves. away.) 

Lieut. {Turns round, and says to Filucca,) See, the 
man with the mask is afraid of me ; every body gives place 
to me. 

FiL. The commencement is auspicious. 
Lieut. {Approaching Donna Camilla.) Beautiful lady 
with the mask, will you take some cofiee? {Camilla makes 
a sign of no.) Any refreshment ? (77ie same sign.) Some 
punch ? {The same.) Do you refuse every thing from me ? 
yet, lady, my heart recognized you from the first. {She 
makes the same sign.) Shall I tell you who you are ? {She 
makes a sign of yes.) Are all you ladies of Turin so coy ? 
(^Again yes.) You see I have found you out. Don't I know 
who you are ? But as your companion has left you at liberty, 
I will offer you my arm for a turn round the ball-room. 
{She makes a sign of no.) Ah, come along, you shy little 
lady ! {Catching her, Camilla gets away and joins her hus- 
band, and they walk off" together.) 

LiEDT. Very engaging ! {Returns to his former place.) 
FiL. You were mistaken this time. {Laughing.) 
Lieut. Eh ! As far as the mask is concerned, I know 
very well who it is. I tell you I am not mistaken ; she is a 
little coy now, for fear of the man with her. {Pointing to 
Don Fulgentio.) But you may be sure she is kind. Oh, 
here is our most esteemed friend, Don Raimond. 

Enter Don Raimond. 

Raioi. Grentlemen, your servant. What sport have you ? 
Lieut. The presence of Signior Filucca makes every one 
at the masquerade despair. 
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FiL. Do you come from the card-room ? (To Raimond.) 

RAisf. This moment. 

FiL. Did you see Donna Flaminia ? 

Raim. Yes, poor lady ! she has lost all her money. 

FiL. Ah, unfortunate that I am ! my forty crowns gone ? 

Raim. She came up very quietly to me, and entreated me 
to put one crown on the knave for her ; but I civilly begged 
to be excused. 

FiL. Poor me ! I wish, however, to know certainly my 
fate ; I had misgivings from the first. (Rises quickly,) 

Lieut. Have you any more money, Siguier Filucca ? 

FiL. A few crowns. 

Lieut. You will soon make up your loss, by playing in 
partnership with Donna Flaminia. 

FiL. That would be folly indeed. (Goes limping into the 
Ridoito,) 

Enter Don Fulgentio and Donna Camilla, toho take their 
places a little behind the Lieutenant and Don Raimond. 

Lieut. I will lay a wager, Siguier Filucca returns home 
without a farthing. 

Raim. Nothing more likely. Donna Flaminia is fond of 
making a great show on all occasions, and her husband not 
having the means of satisfying her extravagance, this foolish 
old man supplies her. (Don Fulgentio and Donna Camilla 
laugh.) 

Lieut. Let him look to her. That we may lose no time, 
suppose we take a glass of Madeira. 

Raim. With pleasure ; it will give a tone to our stomachs. 

Lieut. Here! Some Madeira. (Calls.) 

Ser. Directly, sir. (Goes in, and returns with the wine.) 

Raim. Let us be seated, and we can talk at our ease. 

Lieut. And then we will saunter round the room, by 
which time Donna Flaminia will have lost all her money, 
and be leaving the card table, to look for us here. 

Raim. Let us have a little quiet talk about our love ad- 
ventures ; and how many affairs do you happen to have on 
hand ? for I do not suppose you are satisfied with one. 

Lieut. One, indeed, would be a trifle. At least two ; 
for if one fails me, then I have another ; always two strings 
to your bow. Is this according to your philosophy ? 
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Raim. Entirely ; and as I value nothing in a woman but 
the qualities of her person, I never trouble myself about any 
thing else : hr this reason, I think we ought always, without 
regard to other considerations, to seek that variety which is so 
agreeable, and especially to avoid having our affections fixed 
too strongly on any one lady ; which, in my view, would be 
the greatest of misfortunes. 

Lieut. Oh ! your philosophy" is exactly to my taste. 

Raim. Most women are exceedingly avaricious. 

Lieut. And you, my philosopher, are very unwilling to 
part with your coin. It seems to me, with your talents, your 
philosophy — 

Raim. Oh ! they stand for nothing. Women, even tbe 
most intellectual, while they are still young and captivating, 
value only gay and showy men, or else those who are very 
rich, and they may be as stupid and ignorant as you please. 
When years have made their impression, and their charms 
are waning, then they are pleased to receive the visits of 
literary men, of philosophers, and form a society of antedilu- 
vians, more ancient than the siege of Troy. 

Lieut. Well, as it is so, while 1 am young I will take 
my pleasure, and not confine myself to narrow limits ; the 
time will come, when I shall be their sport and ridicule, and 
'tis fair to be even with them. Here's to you. {They drink.) 

Raim. Apropos, your love affair with Donna Camilla — 

Lieut. (Dramng his chair nearer.) I will tell you, in 
confidence. It would have gone on so far well enough, if 
the jealousy of Don Fulgentio had not given me some appre- 
hension. 

{Camilla rises up to go, hut her hushand detains her.) 

Raim. Don Fulgentio jealous ! then so much the better 
for you : to deceive a jealous husband they count the greatest 
merit. Besides, Don Fulgentio is not formed to be loved by 
women ; he is too solemn — as serious as a man of sixty ; he 
thinks all wit and learning are confined to the Ckxiex and Di- 
gest. His wife will play her part well, you may be sure. 

Lieut. But she has her scruples. 

Raim. So I suppose ; but if she loves you — 

Lieut. If she loves me, Mr. Philosopher ! why, she doats 
on me to distraction — 
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Raim. To distraction ? thei 

Lieut. Yes, sir, to distraction. I will lell you more : I 
expressed a great desire to have her picture, which at first 
she refused to my most earnest entreaties ; but I begged so 
hard, that at last she gave it to me. 

Raim. Bravo ! you succeeded admirably. Have you it 
with you ? 

Lieut.' Yes, I have it with me. I promised not to show 
it to any one, and you see how rigidly I keep my word. 
Here it is. {Shows him the picture,) I have at home the 
likenesses of five other ladies, to whom I have paid my ad- 
dresses in different places ; this of Donna Camilla will com- 
plete the half dozen. Isn't the count true ? 

Raim« Most exact. These presents are a favorable 
sign. 

Lieut. Examine it. What do you think of it ? my friends 
say it is an excellent likeness. (Gives it to Raimond, who 
looks at it,) 

Raim. Yes, perfect. Poor lady ! you have fallen into 
good hands. (Laughing.) 

Lieut. Why not ? Fortune always favors me ; and I 
never miss a good opportunity. 

(Camilla rises suddenly, snatches the picture from Bon Rat- 
mondf hides it, and returns to her husband, who rises 
also,) 

Raim. Oh ! what do you mean ? it was not my fault. 
(To the Lieutenant,) 

Lieut. Ah ! this is the woman from Turin, who perse- 
cutes me ; she is in love with me. (Aside to Don Raimond,) 

Raim. You are the man for adventures. 

Lieut. My kind lady with the mask, I know your talent 
for a joke ; but do me the favor to return the picture. 

(Camilla makes a sign that she will not,) 

Lieut. Do not be jealous when there is no occasion for 
it. I know how to distinguish merit ; and you ought to be 
satisfied that you occupy a large share of my heart. 

(Camilla mukes him a curtsey, takes the arm of Don Fulgentio, 

and they walk away,) 

Lieut. Stay — I beg you to return me the picture. My 
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S gentleman in the inask, 1 will not submit to such treatment, 
t is insulting ; you shall — 

EnUr Donna FLAHiNiA,/rom the Ridotto, Filvcca following 

her. 

Flam. ( Running up to the Lieutenant.) Cbme, Lieuten- 
ant, let us go away ; 1 have lost all my money, and don't 
want to stay any longer at this cursed masquerade. 

Lieut. I am at your service ; but first this woman in the 
mask must — 

Flam. {Taking him by the arm and -pulling Mm along.) 
Come along, what have you to do with that woman in the 
mask ? 

Raim. She has taken from him Donna Camilla's picture. 

Flam. Done what ? 

Lieut. Come now ! It isn't true. Rairaond, you act very 
absurdly. ( While he is engaged in a controversy with Don 
Raimond, Donna Camilla and Don Fulgentiogo off.) 

Raim. 'Tis but a trifle. 

Lieut. Ah ! now these two masks have escaped ; but I 
will overtake them. ( Trying to get away from D. Flaminia.) 

Flam. This is too much : do you want to leave me here 
by myself t 

Lieut. Raimond. will wait on you ; let me go. 

Raim. I am sorry, but I have an engagement. I don't 
want to pay her coach hire. (Asid^,) 

FiL. Donna Flaminia, wait — 

Flam. Go the devil, you and your forty crowns ! Lieu- 
tenant, come along ; so much the worse for you, if you had 
not sense — ^to-morrow we will talk il over. 

Lieut. Cursed Jade of Turin ! she shall hear from me. 
{Is carried off by Flaminia,) 

Raim. A pretty couple of fools they are — well matched. 

[Exit with FiLUCGA. 

END OF the fourth ACT. 



ACT V. 

SCENE L — A room in the house of Don Fulgentio. He is 

sitting near a table. 
Fulq. (After a moment's silence.) It is time for. me to 
decide. Here. (Calls.) 
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Enter Menico. 

Men. Do you want me, sir ? 

FuLG. Has Donna Camilla risen yet ? 

Men. From what Paulina told me, she did not go to bed, 
and ^ent out at daybreak. Indeed, I saw her come into the 
house. 

FuLG. So early ? 

Men. If you wish it, I will ask Paulina — 

FuLG. It is of no consequence : tell my wife I shall be 
pleased to see her in this room ; or if she prefer, I will come 
to her. 

Men. I will see if Paulina's courage does not fail her. 
(Asidey going.) 

FuLG. Here. 

Men. Sir. 

FuLG. Is Don Edoardo informed I wish to see him ? 

Men. He says he will be here without fail. [Exit 

Don Fulgentio alone. 

FuLG. Unadvised lady, how easily have you removed 
fromyour heart that impression — that affection for me, which 
would have made me forever happy ! — and for whom 1 In- 
considerate woman ! You beheld what sport this worthless 
young man made of your reputation — you yourself witnessed 
it all. But the punishment you received in having your 
folly exposed in iriy presence, is too small to satisfy my in- 
jured honor ; you have wounded me in the tenderest part^ 
and must correct your faults by more mortification and per- 
petual tears. She approaches ; let me not lose discretion. 

Enter Donna Camilla in a plain morning dress. 

FuLG. Come in, Camilla, and be pleased to sit down. 
(She sits down.) Camilla, do you remember a conversation 
between us the very day before our marriage ? {She nods 
and makes no answer.) Camilla, I told you I did not intend 
ours should be simply a marriage of convenience ; that my 
feelings condemned the custom that united two persons when 
their hearts did not consent — a barbarous custom, intro- 
duced by the wretched depravity of society, which oflen 
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forces its victims to wear the chains that bind them together, 
in despair and tears. I added, you pleased me, I loved you, 
and I promised you my heart should always be yours. Then 
I questioned you strictly concerning your own affections ; I 
conjured you, by every thing you held most sacred, to tell 
me if your consent was freely given, and came from , your 
heart. I told you, moreover, that notwithstanding the pre- 
sents — the engagement that bound us by mutual promises, I 
would release you from every obligation, if you did not feel 
you could be entirely happy with me. You then answered 
me — ^be pleased to correct me if I am wrong — you answered 
me in these identical words : Fulgentio, my heart was free 
when we first became acquainted, and it shall be the greatest 
happiness of my life to devote it entirely to you. 

Cam. Ah ! yes, my husband, and now again — 

FuLG. {In a serious tone,) Be pleased to hear me ; how 
absolutely 1 confided in your promises, you well know : how 
much I loved you, you also know ; how little 1 have deserved 
that all your vows should be forgotten, your heart will tell 
you. I was wholly yours. No thought did I ever hide from 
you, nor did I ever oppose your least inclination. I hoped 
that our minds were inseparably united, and from that union 
would arise uninterrupted harmony and affection, without 
which there is no happiness in the married state. The bad 
habits that prevail, the absurd ambition to excel each other 
in expense and folly, the vile example of friends devoid of 
sense and virtue, have changed, oh 1 in how short a time, 
the state of your heart. You love me no longer — 

Cam. Oh no! it is not so, Fulgentio: be assured that 
ifl— 

FuLG. No, you do not love me. You were not afraid to 
act in a manner that would render me forever wretched, 
and overwhelm you with shame ; no, you do not love me, I 
know it, and that is enough ; and henceforth we shall continue 
no longer under the same roof. 

Cam. Ah ! Fulgentio, for pity — 

FuLG. Your father will soon be here ; he will carry you 
home with him. You shall have a reasonable allowance ; I 
will pay your debts ; but all ties between us shall be forever 
dissolved. If I could spare you the shame of this separation, 
if I could cover it in profound oblivion, I would do so will, 
ingly ; but that is impossible. 
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Gam. Oh Grod ! what answer can I make ! Ah ! my 
husband — 

FuLG. I have been too indulgent — ^too indulgent, you 
yourself know. 

Cam. Ah ! your heart — 

FtJLG. You have tortured it — it is no longer my own 
or yours. 

Cam. Then for me — 

FuLG. There only remains to submit quietly to my de- 
termination. 

Cam. Oh I suspend — ( Wishing to stop him.) 

FcTLG. It is useless. 

Cam. My honor — (As before.) 

FuLG. I have resolved. 

Cam, Fulgentio — (As before) 

FuLG. (Breaking from her.) I have determined — it shall 
be made public. [Exit. 

Donna Camilla alone. 

Cam. Oh God ! what has it come to ! A separation I 
What will my father say 1 what will the world say of me 1 
what will become of my reputation? The bandage has 
fallen from my eyes ; at length I see the precipice to which 
bad examples and my own weakness were hurrying me. 
Oh, seduction ! your poisoned cup, however enticing, shall 
never approach my lips again ; I now distinctly perceive, 
by sad experience, the deceit that is concealed in your fatal 
allurements. I know how to value the love of a husband so 
wise, and so devoted. Must I lose him forever ? Ah no ! 
I will leave no effort untried to move him. Every means I 
can think of, however painful or humiliating, I will use to 
prevent this greater sorrow and disgrace. Here comes Donna 
Christina ; I will speak to her : who knows but she may 
listen to the voice of penitence, and become the mediator of 
my pardon ! 

Enter Donna Christina. 

Chris. My brother is not here ? Oh ! excuse me — 
Cam. Ah ! my dear sister-in-law, pardon my unkindness 
and want of attention, from my heart I ask it. 
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Chris. The time then has come when you are conscious 
of your injustice to me, and begin to reflect on your own 
conduct ? Heaven be praised for it ! 

Cam. As you are so generous and so virtuous, do not 
refuse me a favor on which depend my honor and happiness. 
My husband — oh Grod ! how dreadful only to think of it — 

Chris. He now at length — 

Cam. He is resolved to be separated from me £}rever. 

Chris. Indeed. 

Cam. I have done wrong — 

Chris. Oh yes ! too wrong. 

Cam. But not beyond all hope of forgiveness, on repent- 
ance and better conduct in future. For this reason I beg 
you to intercede for me — 

Chris. I ? This is a delicate affair, and it does not be- 
come an unmarried person to meddle with it. What has my 
brother determined on ? 

Cam. That I shall return to my father. 

Chris. (Aside.) Thank heaven ! At your father's house 
you will be well off. 

Cam. What ! apart from my husband ! and my honor — 

Chris. My dear, heaven has permitted you to be subjec- 
ted to this humiliation, that you may have time for repent^ 
ance. And do you think it a small fault to have given your 
picture to a lover — ^to have admitted him to converse with you, 
and so often ? Oh God ! how blind, how inconsiderate ! 

Cam. Spare me this new affliction ; you shall see — 

Chris. My heart bleeds for you, but I cannot interfere 
with my brother ; you must have patience. 

Cam. And what then ? 

Chris. One thing only I can do for you. 

Cam. What is it ? 

Chris. I can offer up my prayers to heaven for your re- 
pentance and amendment. [Exit. 

Cam. Yes, she too is right to abandon me ; my follies de- 
serve every mortification. 

Enter Don Edoardo. 

Ed. Is your husband not here ? 

Cam. Oh God, my father ! my blood runs cold. (Aside.) 
He is in his own apartment. 
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Ed. That blockhead. Paulina, sent me here. (Going.) 

Cam. I would say to you — I do not know how to begin. 
(Afide,) 

Ed. Do you know what Fulgentio wants with me ? I 
had to leave a game of chess — I was sorry — do you know 
what your husband wants ? 

Cam. I can imagine. 

Ed. Then tell me ; what is it ? 

Cam. Can I ever have the courage to tell him all ? (Aside.) 

Ed. (Observing her eyes,) You look as if you had been 
weeping ; eh ? What ! you say nothing ? There has been 
some di^rence between husband and wife — eh ! Yes, 1 
have discovered it : a difference — about what ? What was 
the cause of it ? Who was in the wrong ? You, eh ! per- 
haps yes — Say, is it not so ? (Rapidly and with anger.) 

Cam. Ah, yes! what use is there in denying it? Yes, 
dear father, I alone am to blame, and I shall suffer for it for- 
ever. ( Throwing herself at his feet.) 

Ed. Rise ; you alone in fault ? you astonish me ! and in 
what way ? 

Cam. In every way, dearest father, in every way. 

Ed. Perhaps my reproof yesterday morning was well 
founded, eh ? 

Cam. Too well ! 

Ed. Then you have been spending foolishly your hus- 
band's money ? 

Cam. I do not deny it. 

Ed. Perhaps the Lieutenant — 

Cam. I had the folly — 

Ed. To love him, eh ! 

Cam. Oh ! if you could but see my heart — 

Ed. I wish to see nothing — the disgrace of your family, 
unworthy daughter ! This comes from not regarding the 
good advice of your poor mother, who endeavored to bring 
you up in the ways of virtue and wisdom. Well, go : I shall 
leave this house and never set my foot in it again. Settle it 
with your husband, I wash my hands of it. 

Cam. For mercy, do not abandon me ; I see the enormity 
of my fault — 

Ed. You ought to have seen it at first. But what does 
Don Fulgentio want with me now ? Yesterday he acted so 
like a man of sense and discretion — what does he want with 
me ? 
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Cam. He wishes to be separated from me, and to send me 
back to you. 

Ed. He wishes it ? but I do not wish it ; I do not know 
what I could do with you. 

Cam. If, then, you abandon me, and my husband aban- 
dons me, tell me, what am I to do ? When I acknowledge 
my fault, when you see me penitent, ready to submit to any 
punishment, to desire it, to pray for it, you cannot close your 
ears to my entreaties, you cannot refuse tp be my mediator, 
you cannot wish to see your daughter driven to despair. 

Ed. Yet despair — ^first let us hear what you propose to do, 
and then I will see-^I will consider what I ought to do in the 
casOs 



Enter Paulina. 



Paul. The Lieutenant desires 

Ed. Let him go to the devil. 

Cam. No, my dear father, permit me to receive this last 
visit from him. 

Ed. Do you mean to make a jest of me ? 

Cam. Oh no, sir, do not think me so base ; I beg you first 
to go to my husband, and say to him that I will obey him in 
every thing, but I ask it as a last favor that he will come 
here with you immediately ; the presence of you both is ab- 
solutely necessary, and you yourself shall soon be satisfied 
of it. 

Ed. I do not comprehend you, nor can I conceive what 
new folly you are planning. 

Cam. I am planning no folly, dearest father. I desire 
the Lieutenant may witness the first steps of my amend- 
ment. Do what I ask, I pray you — 

Ed. Well — ^if it be true — if I am not deceived — We 
shall see. [^Exit, 

Paul. What absurdity is this, my young lady ? 

Cam. (In a serious manner.) Ask the Lieutenant to walk 
up. 

Paul. Ah me ! I begin to tremble too. (Aside.) [Exit. 

Cam. I will make the last effort that honor requires of 
me. After that, I submit to whatever heaven decrees. 
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Enter the Lieute:«ant. 

Lieut. Dearest Camilla, why did you make me wait so 
long in the ante-chamber ? I was so impatient to see you, 
that had I not feared to encounter Don Fulgentio, I should have 
walked directly into your room without sending a message. 
But let us improve our time. How do you feel this morn- 
ing? 

Cam. a little better. 

Lieut. How, a little better ! I thought you were per- 
fectly well, and that the imaginary disease of last evening, 
that proceeded from your husband's fancy, had done you no 
harm. (Gives a chair to Donna Camilla, and takes one near 
Tier,) 

Cam. You are mistaken. I was in truth very unwell, 
but this morning am much better. 

Lieut. Surely you are jesting. {Draws his chair nearer 
to her,) 

Cam. Less freedom, I beg you. Lieutenant. 

Lieut. (Drataing hack his chair,) You mortify me. 
What the devil's in her this morning ! (Aside,) 

Cam. Were you at the masquerade last night ? 

Lieut. I understand. She has heard 1 was there. (Aside,) 
Yes, charming Camilla, I happened, just as I left your house 
last evening, to fall in with Donna Flaminia, who seized me by 
the arm, and by main force carried me with her to the opera, 
and then to the masquerade. 

Cam. You enjoyed yourself, I hope ? 

Lieut. Believe me, I spent a most tiresome evening. 
Without your company, no amusements have any charms 
for me. 

Cam. Lieutenant, grant me one favor, I pray you. 

Lieut. Command as you will. My life, my blood is all 
yours. 

Cam. Oh ! a much less matter will satisfy me. If you 
please, let me for oije moment look at the picture I gave you 
yesterday. 

Lieut. Ah me ! here is a scrape. (Aside,) 

Cam. What ! can you have lost it ? 

Lieut. I will tell you. A misfortune — a most singular 
accident — Oh God ! Promise to forgive me, and I will tell 
you the whole truth, without hiding any thing. 
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Cam, Yes, I will forgive you, even if you have the pic- 
ture no longer. 

Lieut. Most i^enerous Donna Camilla. Know — I have 
hardly words — know then that last night, having lefl Donna 
Flaminia in the card-room, I retired into the cofiee-room, 
where, in a secluded place, apart from every body, I was 
consoling myself with your dear picture, when all on a sud- 
den, (I shudder while [ relate it) a most impudent woman in 
a mask, probably one of the dregs of the people, came near 
me, without my perceiving it, and infamously snatched the 
picture from me, and fled quickly, and got lost in the crowd, 
so that I could not succeed in recognizing her. 

Cam. Well, there is no great harm done. 

Lieut. How cruel ! No great harm, do you say ? I 
would give my life to know the shameless woman who dared 
to rob me of the dearest possession I had in the world. 

Cam. Who knows ? One day or other you may dis- 
cover her. 

Lieut. Never. I despair of it. Never. 

Cam. And I hope you will. 

Lieut. Why so ? I do not understand you. 

Cam. Here come my husband and my father. You soon 
shall understand me. 

Enter Don Edoardo and Don Fulgentio. 

Cam. My husband, my father, here you see Lieutenant 
Guglielmi, to whom yesterday, when I was out of my senses, 
I gave my likeness. 

Lieut. Be silent, for heaven's sake. {Aside to Donna 
Camilla.) 

Cam. Last night a most impudent woman, in a mask, 
snatched it from him when he was showing it to his friends, 
and he is most anxious to know who the woman is, that 
treated him so rudely. 

Lieut. I am incapable — 

Cam. Say no more. Lieutenant ; here is the picture, and 
I am the woman in the mask, from Turin, who took it from 
you last night, to prevent you from placing it with the five 
others, now in your possession, of ladies you made love to, 
and have deceived. The man in the mask was my hus- 
band ; every thing is known ; I own, to my shame, that much 
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you said of me is true, and as I am so humbled — disgraced in 
the sight of my husband and my father, I thank heaven I 
have found out, before it was too late, my errors, and your 
character ; and now I shall return to the right path, from 
which I have so far deviated. 

Lieut. I am all confusion — pardon me ; I had drunk to 
such excess last night — I did not not know what I was do- 
ing, — I will not dare again to appear before you. 

Cam. This is not enough, sir : I am the daughter of a 
soldier ; and where honor is concerned, it is for me to take 
prompt and vigorous measures. Here is an order, unsealed, 
for you to leave the city immediately. The general in com- 
mand, on my own personal application, requested me to give 
it to my father in your presence. {Gives a paper to Don 
Edoardo,) 

Ed. {Reads.) " The Lieutenant GuglieJmi mil set out to- 
morrow morning at daybreak to join his regiment on thefron- 
tiers. Wichty General in command.'' 

Lieut. This is an act of tyranny. 

FuLG. It is an act of justice, which in some degree pun- 
ishes you for the insult you offered to the honor of my wife. 

Ed. a good campaign will bring you to your senses ; 
you will learn that the military esteem it a glory to protect 
the honor of ladies. Lieutenant, you have heard the order ? 

Lieut. I must submit, and obey my superior. I have 
acted wrong ; but mine are the errors of youth, and I will 
endeavor to correct them in the army. Your most humble 
servant. [Exit. 

Cam. My husband, I have done every thing in my pow- 
er, so far, to repair the evil I have committed ; henceforth, I 
must expiate it, in a cruel separation from you. If my fa- 
ther does not wish to have me in his house, do you make 
choice of a convent ; I will accommodate myself to any situ- 
ation. I know the necessity of punishment, and however 
severe that may be which is my lot, it will be less than I 
deserve, and less than the shame I feeL 

Ed. She will make me act the child. (Aside.) 

Cam. My father, in your house I will await the orders of 
my husband. Don Fulgentio, adieu — these tears come from 
the heart — ^though you may not believe it ; many more shall 
I shed in the long anguish of our unhappy separation, and 
my cruel humiliation; but after you have sufficient proof of 
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my repentance, may I not then hope to be restored to your 
affection ? This favor only do I ask of you — and I take my 
leave. 

FuLG. Camilla, I can hold no longer, you have conquer- 
ed ; you are yourself again. Love me again as fbnnerly ; 
all shall be forgotten, all buried in oblivion, and forever par- 
doned. 

Ed. And I too, my daughter, pardon you from my heart. 
( While Camilla is receiving the embraces of her huslimd and 
her father,) 

Enter Donna Christina. 

Chris. Let me too embrace you, dear sister-in-law, be- 
fore you leave us. 

FuLG. You are mistaken, she does not leave us. 

Chris. What? 

FuLG. Yes, she stays here, but you go to your aunt's at 
Pavia. 

Cam. No, my husband, since you have been so generous 
as to pardon me, do not embitter these moments of happi- 
ness ; let us speak no more of the past, J pray you. Sister- 
in-law, I embrace you from my heart, and hope we may live 
together in peace. 

Chris. I have offered up my prayers to heaven for you. 

Enter Menico. 

Men. {To Donna Camilla,) Siguier Raimond to wait on 
you, madam. 

Cam. Tell him I do not choose to receive his visits : re- 
turn him this book, and send Paulina to me. 

Men. Here she comes. [Exit, 

Enter Paulina. 

Cam. (To Paulina as she enters.) Paulina, I cannot keep 
you any longer in my service ; if my husband will permit 
me, I will pay you the same wages, till you can find another 
mistress. 

Paul. I humbly thank you, but there is no occasion hr 
it. By good fortune my value is so well known, that I want 
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neither your money, nor your recommendation. Every lady 
of fashion will be delighted to employ me. My service to 
you all. [Exit, 

Ed. My daughter, you have done well, this is a good 
beginning. 

FuLG. Donna Camilla, the season is getting cool, but the 
weather is most delightful ; would you not like to spend a 
few days in the country ? Don Edoardo will favor us with 
his company ; will you not ? 

Ed. Yes, certainly. 

Chris. You must excuse me, for I suffer fiom the cold. 

FuLtt. Then you will remain in the city. 

Cam. I will do every thing I can to please you. 1 hope, 
since I have seen my errors', you will never have again to 
remember what is passed, except from the evidence I shall 
give of a sincere repentance. 

END OF THE FIRST STEPS TO FOLLY. 



REMARKS. 



I Primi Passi al mal Costumi is a comedy of a graver turn than 
those which precede it in this volume. The plot is extremely sim- 
ple : Donna Camilla, a young lady married only a few months to a 
man of her choice, gives herself up to all the extravagance and fol- 
lies of a frivolous society, and is forming an attachment to an officer, 
the Lieutenant Guglielmi,to whom she is persuaded to give her picture. 
The husband, Don Fulgentio,a man of sense, sees the growing intimacy 
between them, and determines to put an end to it, but thinks violence 
is not always the best way to correct faults. She is to go in the 
evening to a masquerade ball with the Lieutenant, and Don Fulgen- 
tio, who has observed at dinner the familiarity between his wife and 
the officer, resolves she shall remain at home. He tells her that 
she is sick ; he saw how she was affected at dinner, that it would be 
dangerous for her to go out ; and so great is his regard for her, that 
positively she shall not go. The officer, who on hearing she was 
not going to the ball, had told her he should go quietly to bed, 
and console himself by looking at her picture, takes his leave. She 
entreats her husband not to expose her to ridicule, and permit her to 
be at the ball, if only for a moment ; a thought strikes him, and he 
yields, on condition she shall wear a mask, and go with him ; she 
agrees to the condition. At the masquerade a very gay scene is ex- 

14 
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hibited, and they soon perceive the Lientenant with a lady, as Don 
Fulgentto had foreseen. Donna Camilla and her husband, wearing 
masks, are not known ; and she hears the Lieutenant make her the 
subject of his conversation and coarse jests, and at len^h he exhibits 
her picture to one of his dissolute companions, and says he shall 
place it with five others he has, of ladies of whom he has made a 
conquest. She, still incognito, indignantly snatches it from the 
hana of his friend, and escapes in the crowd. The next morning 
Don Fnlgentio announces his intention of being separated from her, 
and of sending her back to her father. Her father, Don Edoardo, 
refuses to receive her ; the Lieutenant calls, and begins to address 
her in his former strain ; she sends for her husband, and in his 

Presence and that of her father, tells him she was at the masquerade, 
ad overheard the conversation, and was the person who snatched 
the picture, which she produces. ^She avows her contrition, and 
hopes, after proving, daring the separation, the sincerity of her re- 
pentance, to be received again by Don Fulgentio as his wife. He is 
softened, relents, and forgives her. 

There is so striking a resemblance between this play and the 
Provoked Husband, especially in the concluding scenes between 
Don Fulgentio and Camilla, that it is most probable the author had 
seen the English play. Donna Christina and Camilla, too, are con- 
trasted in the manner of Lady Grace and Lady Townly ; but the plot 
and whole conduct of the plays are unlike. 

The plan of Don Fulgentio for showing his wife on how con- 
temptible a fellow she was fixing her affections, is happily imagined ; 
the scene in which it is carried into effect is very spirited, the follies 
and vices of her associates are well satirized. The frank but selfish 
character of Don Ecioardo, who had rather converse with a soldier 
than with the most celebrated lawyer in the world — the discretion 
and ffentleraanly bearing of Don Fulgentio — the levity of Donna 
Camilla, not unaccompanied with better feelings — and the animation 
of all the subordinate persons, render Hie First Steps to Folly a very 
entertaining comedy. 



THE END. 
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NICHELET'S History of Vance 
fram the Earliest Period. 2 vols 5 50 



MICHELET'S History of the R«- 

man Republic fjfk 

MICHELET'S HUtory of the P«^ 

rie 63 
CUELET'S Life of Maitin La- 
ther 79 

NAPbLEON, Life of, from the 
French of Laurent De L' Ardeche. 
2vols. 8vo 500cnU 4 01 

O'CALLAGH AN'S Early History 
of New- York. 2 vols 5 00 

ROWAN'S History of the French 
Revolution. 18mo. 2 vols, in 1 63 

SOUTHEY'S Life of Oliver Crom- 
well. 18mo 38 

STEVENS' History of Georgia. 
vol. 1 200 

TAYLOR'S Natural History of 
Society in the Barbarous ana C^ 
vilized State. 2 vols. 12mo.... 3 Sw 

TAYLOR'S Manual of Ancient 
and Modern History. Edited by 
Prof Henry. 8vo 3 50 

TAYLOR'S Ancient History- 
Separate 180 

TAYLOR'S Modem History- 
Separate 1 50 

Used as a Text-book in several 

Colleges. 

TWISS' History of the Oregon 
Territory. 12mo 75 

SPRAGUE'S History of the Flori 
da War. Illustrated 2 50 

LAW BOOKS. 

HOLCOMBE'S Digest of the De- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of 
the U. S., from its Commence 
roent to the present time. Large 

octavo, law sheep 01 

HOLCOMBE'S Supreme Court 
Leading Cases on Commercial 

Law. 8vo. Law Sheep 4 00 

SMITH'S Compendium of Mer- 
cantile Law. With laige Ameri- 
can additions, by Holcombe and 

Gholson. 8vo. law sheep 4 00 

These volumes are highly com- 
mended by Justices Taney and 
Woodbury, Daniel Webster, Rufus 
Choate, Chancellor Kent, &c. 
WARREN'S Popular and Pracu 
cal Introductipn to Law Studies. 
With American additions, by 
Thos. W. Gierke. Svo. law cheep % W 



D Appleton ^ CoS Valuable Publications. 



MINIATURE CLa^ICAL 
LIBRARY. 

Publisked in elegant form with FYon- 
tispieee. 

POETICAL LACON, or Aphor- 

iRnu from the Poets 38 

RON D'SCoiden Maxims 31 

CLARKCS Scripture Proniiaes. 

Comiiiete 38 

EUZABETH ; or, the EzUes of 

Siberia 31 

GOLDSMITH'S View of Wake- 
field 38 

■■ Essays 38 

3 EMS from Americon PoeU 38 

HANNAH MORE'S Private De- 
votions 31 

- Practical Piety. 

Svols 75 

H EM ANS' Domestic Affections. . . 31 
HOFFMAN'S Lays of the Hudson, 

&c 38 

JOHNSON'S History of Rassehis. 38 

MANUAL of Matrimony 31 

MOORE'S Lallah Rooiih 38 

Melodies. Complete... 38 

PAUL and Virginia 31 

POLLOK'S Conrae of Time 38 

PURE Gold from the Rivers of 

Wis<lom 38 

THOMSON'S Seasons 38 

TOKEN of the Heart.— Do. of Af- 
fection. — Do. of Remembrance. — 
Do. of Friendship. — Do. of Love, 

each 31 

USEFUL Letter Writer 38 

WILSON'S Sacra Privata 31 

YOUNG'S Night TbonghU 36 

LIBRARY FOR MY YOUNG 
COUNTRYMEN. 

ADVENTURES of Captain John 

Smith. By the anthor of Uncle 

Philip 38 

ADVENTURES of Daniel Boon. 

Bl^do 38 

DA WNINGS of Genius. By Anne 

Pratt 38 

LIFE and Adventures of Henry 

Hudson. By the author of Uncle 

Philip 38 

LIFE and Adventures of Hernan 

Cortes. Bydo 38 

PHILIP RANDOLPH. A Tale 

of Virginia. By Mary Gertrude. 38 
ROWAN'S History of the French 

Revolution. 2 vols 75 

SOUTHEY'S Lifeof Ohver Crem- 

wfll 38 



TALES FOR THE PEOPLE 
AND THEIR CHILDREN. 

ALICE FRANKUH; By Murj 

HowiU 38 

LOVE AND MONEY. Bydo... 30 
HOPE ON, HOPE EVER! Do 38 
LITTLE COIN, MUCH CARE. 

Bydo 38 

MY OWN STORY. By do... 38 
MY UNCLE, THE CLOCKMA- 

KER. Bydo 38 

NO SENSE LIKE COMMON 

SENSE. Bvdo 38 

SOWING ANl> REAPING. Do. 38 
STRIVE AND THRIVE. Bydo. 38 
THE TWO APPRENTICES. Do. 38 
WHICH IS THE WISER? Do. 38 
WHO SHALL BE GREATEST t 

Bydo 38 

WORK AND WAGES. Bydo.. 38 
CROFTON BOYS, The. By Har- 
riet Martineau 38 

DANGERS OF DINING OUT. 

ByMre.Ellis 38 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS. By do.. 38 
MINISTER'S FAMILY. Bydo.. 38 
SOMMERVILLE H ALL. Bvdo. 38 
DOMESTIC TALES. By Han- 
nah More. 2 vols 75 

EARLY FRIEN DSHl P. By Mrs. 

Copley 38 

FARMER'S DAUGHTER, The 

Bv Mrs. Cameron 38 

LOOKING-GLASS FOR THE 

MIND. Many plates 45 

MASTERMAN READY. By 

Ca nt. Marry att. 3 vols 1 13 

PEASANTAND THE PRINCE. - 

By H. Martine4u 3c 

POPLAR GROVE. By Mrs. Copley. 38 
SETTLERS IN CANADA. By 

Capt. Marry att 2 vols 73 

TIRED OF HOUSEKEEPING. 

ByT.S.Arthur 38 

TWIN SISTERS, The. By Mn. 

Sandham 38 

YOUNG STUDENT. By Madame 

Guizot. 3 vols 1 13 

SBCONB 8KRIK8. 

CHANCES AND CHANGES. By 
Chailes Burdett 38 

NEVER TOO LATE. By do 38 

GOLDMAKER'S VILLAGE. By 
II. Zschokke 38 

OCEAN WORK, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. By J. H. 
Wright 38 

THE MISSION ; or, Scene* in Af- 
rica. B> Capt. Marryatt. 2 voU. 71 
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